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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  these  views  in  book  form  is 
the  result  of  many  requests,  verbal  and  written, 
by  friends.  Extracts  of  some  of  these  requests 
I append,  hoping  that  my  readers  will  accept 
them  as  a sufficient  and  excusable  reason  for 
this  attempt. 

My  experience  in  the  South  ranges  through  a 
period  of  more  than  a decade  of  years,  and  in- 
cludes a residence  in  South  Carolina,  and  various 
visits  to  other  States,  where  I have  delivered  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  on  many  occasions.  During 
these  years,  extending  from  1875  to  1887,  various 
and  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  portion 
of  our  country,  sufficient  to  entitle  said  change  to 
the  title  “New  South.”  By  this  it  is  not  intended 
to  prove,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  alleged,  that 
there  is  an  entire  transformation  of  the  South 
from  Old  into  New,  so  that  there  is  no  vestige  of 
old  customs,  no  trace  of  ancient  laws  or  habits,  no 
indicia  of  slavery  or  civil  law,  no  old  homesteads 
nor  even  family  cast  of  countenance  preserved. 
This  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  “New  South”  as 
treated  in  the  following  pages,  but  it  is  intended 
only  to  portray  the  evident  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  engaged  in  civil 
war.  These  events  have  always  produced  change 
where  they  have  occurred,  and  strange  it  would 
be,  indeed,  if  similar  results  did  not  occur  in  our 
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land.  Truly  has  someone  said  that  the  “Old 
South”  means  all  those  facts  and  forces  that 
characterized  the  geographical  South,  particularly 
as  moulded  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  a 
political  designation.  But  even  the  most  invet- 
erate conservatives  and  strongest  partizans  North 
and  South  are  compelled  to  recognize  a change 
and  to  acknowledge  that  the  South  of  1886  is  not 
the  South  of  1850,  1863,  or  even  1870.  The 
“New  South”  marks  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  great  changes,  sociological  and  industrial, 
and  the  following  pages  will  thus  treat  the 
topic. 

The  march  of  civilization  has  been  east,  north 
and  west,  marked  by  all  the  social,  political 
and  industrial  changes  which  history  records. 
It  must  complete  its  work.  It  has  commenced 
south,  its  first  fruit  being  the  destruction  of 
slavery.  Since  then  it  has  borne  more  and 
varied  fruit,  enjoyed  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
youth  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  citizens  of 
a new  South.  In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
South,  the  “New  South,”  if  you  please,  one  must 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  “Old  South,”  see  its 
change;  see  the  negro  as  a slave  and  as  a free  man; 
as  a chattel  and  as  a recognized  human  being;  as 
a nonentity  in  the  government  to  which  he  owed 
allegiance,  and  as  a citizen  with  the  constitutional 
rights  thereof,  enjoyable  if  not  enjoyed.  See  the 
negro  changed  from  deep  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion to  a high  degree  of  enlightment  and  religious 
culture;  from  a poor,  homeless  creature  to  a pos- 
sessor of  the  soil  and  a taxpayer.  See  “King 
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Cotton”  upon  the  pedestal  of  requited  labor, 
however  inadequate,  and  the  mineral  resources  no 
longer  lying  dormant  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
but  brought  to  its  surface  by  a new  industry  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  man,  controlled  by  his  power;  see 
the  vast  change  in  architecture,  the  new  style  of 
houses  occupying  the  places  of  the  old-fashioned 
mansion — the  habitation  of  the  slave  owner;  see 
chapels  and  schoolhouses  where  the  slave-block 
once  stood;  see  the  man  and  brother  growing  up 
in  a closer  relationship  in  spite  of  caste  prejudice. 
Now  all  this  does  not  mean  that  the  South  in  its 
new  growth  is  perfect  and  without  error,  as  some 
construe  the  new  South  to  mean.  Not  at  all;  the 
South  is  still  old  in  many  respects.  Its  cus- 
toms, its  habits,  its  ideas,  its  practices,  are  not 
entirely  new;  but  they  are  not  entirely  old.  I 
have  lived  and  seen  many  changes  in  the  South 
for  the  better  during  the  time  I have  lived  there, 
and  I believe  it  is  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  South  and  its  people  to  view  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  a new  growth.  The  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  these  two 
sections,  is  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.” 

It  is  not  all  it  should  be,  even  at  the  present 
time.  It  need  learn  the  ways  of  the  North 
and  adopt  the  energy  of  the  people  of  this  section. 
Its  education  must  be  a new  one  to  meet  its  new 
necessities  and  emergencies.  There  are  enough 
inherent  possibilities  in  the  South  to  make  it  a 
great  section  of  our  country.  This  is  seen  not 
only  in  its  material  development  since  the  late 
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civil  war,  but  in  the  development  of  new  ideas. 
The  inequality  between  the  two  races — the  Anglo 
Saxon  and  Negro — resting  upon  the  fallacious 
belief  of  the  inherent  inferiority  of  the  latter  and 
a divine  law  of  the  necessity  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate, unequal  in  privileges  and  unrecognized  in 
manhood,  has  begun  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  some 
in  the  Old  South,  and  to  produce  new  ideas  fitted 
for  the  new  development.  Judge  Tourgee  pre- 
pared the  ground  in  his  “Fool’s  Errand”  and 
“Bricks  Without  Straw;”  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable 
and  Dr.  Atticus  Haygood  planted  the  first  seed. 
Nay,  even  earlier  than  this,  men  lived  in  the 
South  who,  seeing  the  end  and  results  of  the  war, 
regretted  its  commencement  and  adopted  the  new 
ideas  necessary  for  reformation  and  progress. 
They  were  few  and  apart,  but  many  knew  of 
them. 

In  South  Carolina,  Senator  Hampton,  F.  W. 
McMaster,  Sr.,  and  others,  urged  the  necessity 
of  educating  the  negro  as  a safeguard  against 
corrupt  government  as  well  as  a right  belonging 
to  them.  These  views  have  multiplied  and  men 
have  increased  in  the  same.  In  fact,  admitting 
the  inherent  power  of  the  South  to  grow  into  a 
new  shape  from  the  old,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  had  infused  into  it  the  spring  of  a new  life 
from  the  North.  Men  and  women  of  this  region 
have  given  their  money  and  their  lives  to  save  the 
South  from  becoming  defunct  as  a government  or 
a country.  The  education  and  development  of 
the  Negro  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  this  source; 
and  the  writer,  as  one  of  the  Negro  race,  is 
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indebted  to  this  spirit  of  the  North  and  its  deeds 
for  a portion  of  his  education. 

But  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  these  pages 
is  to  portray,  even  though  imperfectly  done, 
the  South  as  it  has  grown  in  the  past  twenty- 
four  years;  and  to  bring  closer  the  two  sections. 
Nothing  but  kindness,  allied  with  firmness,  on 
the  part  of  the  North,  and  truth  and  justice 
in  the  South,  can  do  this.  Take  nothing  for 
granted  against  the  South.  Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  to  the  truth.  The  great  problem  of 
the  (lay,  as  is  seen  to  be  solved  in  the  South, 
but  not  exclusively  there,  is  the  true  relation- 
ship of  the  Negro  with  the  Anglo  Saxon.  I 
shall  devote  a few  pages  hereafter  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  negro  race  in 
the  South,  by  giving  brief  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  race  who  have  become  marked 
and  shining  pillars  in  the  “New  South,”  and 
without  regarding  whom,  the  “New  South  Dis- 
cussed” is  incomplete.  The  intellectual  growth 
of  this  race  chiefly  is  the  marvel  of  the  age,  as  is 
the  disbelief  of  its  capacity  and  fitness  to  rise 
alongside  with  the  white  brother — the  wonder  in 
human  disbelief  and  perverseness.  Nearly  fifty- 
three  millions  of  people  in  this  country  w orship 
God  falsely  in  their  belief  that  the  Negro  is  an 
inferior  being  and  unfitted  for  their  association 
and  privileges.  This  idea  must  be  reformed;  but 
I will  not  discuss  this  topic  in  these  pages  but 
leave  them  to  abler  hands.  I therefore  introduce 
my  book  to  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  “the 
will  will  be  taken  for  the  deed,”  and  what  I 
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have  not  done  attribute  to  my  earnest  desire  to 
do  for  the  benefit  of  a common  people  of  a com- 
mon country. 

I).  AUGUSTUS  STRAKER, 
Author. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  1,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I herewith  introduce  the  following  letters  and 
extracts  received  from  distinguished  citizens  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  expressing  their 
views  briefly  on  the  topic  discussed  in  this  work, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  publication 
of  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  letters 
how  deeply  interested  the  public  mind  is  on  this 
vital  topic,  so  strongly  interwoven  with  the  future 
welfare  of  our  whole  country.  These  letters  afford 
to  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  see  how  far  the 
author’s  views  agree  with  those  of  other  citizens. 
In  the  following  pages  I have,  in  the  language  of 
ex-Governor  Daniel  II.  Chamberlain  of  New  York 
(late  of  South  Carolina),  endeavored  as  best  I 
can  to  “exorcise  the  demon  of  party  spirit”  in 
my  discussion  of  the  “New  South.”  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  “demon”  of  the 
controlling  party  spirit  of  the  South  today,  is 
not  easily  exorcised ; it  must,  nevertheless,  die 
under  the  influences  of  such  a “New  South”  as 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  appear:  a South 
of  progressive  ideas,  enlarged  industry,  broad 
education  and  obedience  to  law  and  order. 


Extracts  from  Letters  Received  as  to  Publication 
of  the  Work. 

Your  lecture,  to  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  listening,  was 
very  instructive  to  me,  and  gave  evidence  of  great  liberality  in 
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treatment.  The  subjects  with  which  you  deal  are  of  great  interest 
to  us  in  the  North.  I need  not  say  that  in  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the  South,  wre  owe  you  earn- 
est sympathy.  I believe  you  have  found  the  key  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  race.  I hope  you  will  publish  your  views — I desire 
to  read  your  book. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  FRED.  WILLIAMS, 

Counsellor  at  Law, 

Boston,  Mass. 


I am  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend  to  publish  your  lecture, 
“ The  New  South.”  It  is  a forcible  presentation  of  our  case. 

Very  truly, 


GEO.  L.  RUFFIN, 

Boston,  Mass. 


I regard  it  as  a masterly  production.  It  is  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, impartial  and  reassuring.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  would  read  with  interest  and  protit  a work  from  your  pen 
in  which  you  would  present  “ The  New  South.” 

Yours  truly, 

T.  McCANTS  STUART, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


“ The  New  South,”  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Negro  problem, 
excellent  alike  for  the  soundness  of  its  thought  and  the  method  of 
its  treatment.” — The  Detroit  Plaindealer. 


The  above  were  received  from  such  persons 
who  listened  to  my  lecture,  entitled  “The  New 
South,”  which  is  now  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a 
book,  in  which  much  more  is  said  and  my  views 
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enlarged  upon.  The  following  is  concerning  this 
book  as  now  compiled:  Author. 

“ You  can  scarcely  (lo  any  better  work  than  the  publication  of 
your  book  entitled  “The  New  South  Investigated.”  Your  literary 
ability,  your  knowledge  and  experience  and  your  downright  earn- 
estness, will  enable  you  to  do  for  the  subject  what  few  others 
would  do.  You  have  not  only  lived  at  the  South,  but  you  have 
lived  at  the  heart  of  the  South.  * * The  knowledge  obtained 

from  what  you  have  seen,  felt  and  heard  in  that  quarter  will  be 
valuable.  Very  truly  yours, 

FRED ’K  DOUGLASS. 

Anacostia  I).  C.,  July,  1888. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  July  16th,  1888. 

D.  A.  STRAKER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  inviting  an 
expression  from  me  as  to  my  view's  on  ■ ‘ the  propriety  and  benefit 
of  publishing  a book  on  ‘ the  new  South,’  ” I have  only  to  say,  that 
as  yet,  in  my  opinion,  “the  new'  South,”  as  the  North  and  all  loyal 
citizens  desire  to  see  it,  has  but  an  ideal  existence. 

It  is  wealthy  in  its  undeveloped  resources,  and  attractive  in  its 
climate;  peculiar  in  its  reconstructed  politics,  but  still  far  removed 
from  its  proper  relations  under  the  law  and  constitution  to  all  the 
people  of  its  own  and  those  of  the  sister  States. 

The  people  of  the  North  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  its 
advancement  and  prosperity;  and  under  proper  and  safe  condi- 
tions, they  w ill  be  disposed  to  aid  in  the  investment  and  loan  of 
their  capital  for  this  end. 

However,  two  things  are  essential  before  Northern  capital  will 
flowr  South,  and  Northern  confidence  in  its  protection  there,  will 
be  accepted;  and  these  are,  first,  a free  delivery  and  an  honest 
return  of  the  people’s  ballots  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and,  second,  the  enactment,  or  at  least  the  enforcement  of 
such  laws  as  will  guarantee  and  protect  personal  property,  personal 
liberty  and  personal  security. 

Southern  men  may  say,  that  they  already  have  these;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know'  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth.  These 
things  being  once  conceded  as  truly  and  practically  established, 
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the  North  will  he  cordial  and  kind,  and  evince  the  same  degree  of 
reciprocity  in  traffic  and  intercourse,  as  now  exists  between  them 
and  the  people  of  all  other  States  not  included  within  the  political 
designation  of  ‘‘the  South.”  Until  then,  the  “New  South,”  like 
Plato’s  republic,  will  exist  only  in  idea — the  romance  of  a dream. 

If  your  book  will  in  anywise  tend,  by  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  arguments,  to  bring  about  this  happy  result,  and  so  make  our 
Union  a harmonious  one,  one  of  our  entire  people  (as  our  fathers 
intended,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Northern  people  desire  it 
should  be),  I shall  be  glad  to  see  it  published  and  carefully  read, 
and  I would  cheerfully  give  my  name  to  its  subscription  roll. 

Y ours  respectfully, 

' D.  BETHUNE  DUFFIELD, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


New  York,  July  5,  1888. 

D.  AUGUSTUS  STRAKER,  Esq., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Deai^  Sir: — I am  informed  that  you  intend  to  prepare  a book 
entitled  “The  New  South  Investigated;”  and  you  indicate  that 
your  attention  will  be  specially  directed  to  the  industrial  and  social 
aspects  of  the  South  at  present.  Such  a work,  if  done  in  a fair 
and  just  spirit,  with  an  eye  bent  upon  the  new  South  rather  than 
the  old,  and  written  with  a purpose  to  make  the  best  of  the  present 
as  well  as  to  make  the  future  hopeful,  exorcising  the  demon  of 
party  spirit  and  political  rancor,  will  do  much  good  and  is  a work 
which  may  wrell  excite  the  patriotic  ambition  of  any  intelligent 
man  and  especially  a colored  man.  I sincerely  hope  you  will  do 
this  work  in  the  spirit  above  indicated,  and  you  can  rely,  in  that 
case,  upon  my  applause  and  my  assistance  to  any  extent  compati- 
ble with  the  very  busy  pursuit  of  my  profession  here.  No  one 
could  have  had  better  opportunities  than  you  have  had  for  study- 
ing these  questions,  and  I believe  you  have  sufficient  intellectual 
and  literary  power  to  make  such  a book  interesting  and  valuable. 

Y ours  very  truly, 

I).  II.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  July  6,  1888. 

I regard  Prof.  Straker’s  book,  “The  New  South  Investigated,” 
as  a timely  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  unique  chap- 
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ter  of  our  political  history.  When  the  historian  of  the  future 
notes  how  the  Republican  party  increased  the  representation  of  the 
South  by  enfranchising  the  slaves  and  making  them  citizens,  and 
how  the  increased  representation  was  retained  by  the  Democracy 
while  the  votes  of  the  newly-made  citizens  were  suppressed  by 
fraud,  he  will  wonder  at  the  patience  with  which  the  outrage  was 
endured . 

COL.  JOHN  ATKINSON, 

Att’y  at  Law. 


Prof.  Straker  is  a well-poised,  cultured  man;  he  is  equipped 
with  a pride  and  hope  for  his  race;  he  believes  in  them,  and  his 
book,  bristling  with  an  armament  of  logic  and  of  fact,  will  form 
an  argument  as  well  as  an  incentive  to  high  endeavor  and  healthy 
growth  of  his  race.  I should  trespass  on  the  domain  of  true  criti- 
cism did  I say  more  than  this.  He  is  my  friend  and  I love  him; 
my  peer  in  the  law  and  I honor  him;  my  brother  in  that  bond  that 
makes  the  brotherhood  of  man  next  only  to  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

The  need  of  such  a work  is  apparent.  It  seeks  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  South;  to  develope 
its  industrial  and  commercial  interests;  to  show  how  in  diversity  of 
pursuits  is  to  be  found  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  South.  The 
North  knows  little  of  the  resources  and  the  immense  advantages  it 
holds  out  to  labor  and  capital,  and  how  protection  to  her  industries 
will  eventuate  in  the  breaking  up  of  a solid  South.  The  North 
needs  this  book;  and  its  wide  circulation  will  do  much  to  bring  to 
view  the  true  status  of  the  South. 

COL.  SYLVESTER  LARNED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  6,  1888. 


New  York,  July  10,  1888. 

No  people  ever  enjoyed  civil  liberty  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  tight  for  it  and  the  intelligence  to  preserve  it  after  they  have  got 
it.  Our  people  have  got  to  solve  the  Southern  problem  them- 
selves. As  long  as  they  remain  poor  and  cowardly,  they  will  be 
robbed  and  defrauded  of  their  rights. 


THOS.  FORTUNE. 
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Salisbury,  N.  C.,  July  23d,  1888. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Price , D.D.,  President  of  Livingston  College. 
HON.  D.  A.  STRAKER: 

My  Dear  Friend — “ The  South  is,  indeed,  “New”  in  some 
respects  ; but  the  ‘ New  South  ” we  hear  of  and  read  about  so 
frequently  is  not  new  absolutely  as  many  would  have  the  world 
believe. 

There  is  a “ New  South,”  and  there  is  an  “ Old  South.”  The 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  both  are  not  tangible.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  “ New  Old  South.”  If  the  “ New  South”  is  all  it 
purports  to  be,  it  can  bear  investigation  : but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  not  what  the  name  implies,  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  “stand 
convicted.”  Out  of  your  large  experience  and  very  superior  cul- 
ture the  country  will  not  look  in  vain  for  a very  interesting,  in- 
structive and  timely  book  in  “ The  New  South  Investigated.” 

All  who  know  something  of  your  ability  feel  that  the  interests 
of  the  South  and  the  nation  will  be  safe  in  your  hands.  You 
know  the  South. 


The  New  South. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

There  is  no  portion  of  onr  common  country 
which  is  possessed  of  more  interest  to  the  true 
patriot  than  that  known  as  the  South.  In  the 
early  times  of  the  republic  it  bore  a noble  part  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  and  national  exist- 
ence, and  the  pages  of  history  are  illumined  with 
the  brave  deeds  of  its  sons,  the  eloquence  of  its 
orators  and  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen.  It  also 
has  been  the  theatre  of  human  slavery,  and  within 
its  confines,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
have  lived  a race  of  people  who  were  held  in 
cruel  bondage  by  their  fellow  man.  To  sustain 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  it  has  witnessed  and 
endured  the  awful  carnage  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens  upon  the  battlefield.  To  maintain  the 
principle  that  slavery  was  both  legal  and  right,  a 
principle  which  although  false  was  by  the  South 
sacredly  believed  to  be  right,  it  engaged  in  the 
most  horrible  internecine  strife  known  to  the 
annals  of  history.  The  devastations  of  civil  war 
have  marked  the  South  indelibly  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations. From  the  citadel  of  wealth  it  lias 
descended  to  the  plane  of  comparative  poverty. 
The  industry  of  its  past  has  been  changed;  its 
citizens  are  changed;  its  education  has  been 
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changed,  and  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
it  has  had  a transitional  period  from  “Old 
South”  into  “New  South.”  The  phrase  “New 
South,”  indicates  a previous  condition  from 
the  now  existing  one.  A brief  retrospect  of 
the  condition  of  the  South  in  the  past,  and  a 
survey  of  it  today,  will  doubtless  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  its  possibilities,  ascertain 
its  progress,  and  fully  appreciate  the  hopes  enter- 
tained for  its  future.  Men  have  written  what  is 
called  the  history  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
true  history  of  our  country,  comprising  North. 
East,  West  and  South,  and  showing  even  the 
average  development  of  the  American  citizen,  is 
yet  to  be  written.  And  this  cannot  be  until  all 
of  its  citizens  enjoy  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
intellectual,  industrial  and  moral  advancement 
in  the  North,  East,  West  and  South  alike;  and 
all  sections  of  our  common  country  are  in 
perfect  harmony  and  intent  in  producing  this 
development. 

Before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  two  sections 
of  our  country  engaged  in  deadly  .strife,  the 
South  presented  to  the  civilized  world  a govern- 
ment whose  corner-stone  was  slavery.  This 
system  divided  its  people  into  two  classes  of 
several  subdivisions — bond  and  free — which  com- 
prised the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant,  black  and  white.  This  kind  of 
social  government,  in  its  aristocratic  form  and 
practice,  kept  in  effect  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South  in  a state  of  serfdom,  and  the  Negro  in  a 
state  of  total  subjection  and  ignorance.  In  short, 
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it  was  tlie  lord  and  the  peasant,  with  the  slave 
added.  In  this  condition,  self-development  was 
impracticable,  save  in  muscle,  as  labor  enriched 
the  slave-owner,  and  kept  poor  and  ignorant  poor 
white  and  slave  alike.  The  social  relationship 
was  protected  by  barriers  of  pedigree,  and  every 
avenue  for  advancement  in  such  knowledge  as 
would  enlighten  the  human  mind,  was  securely 
closed  by  law.  The  schoolhouse  was  for  the 
rich  only.  All  this  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  bondage  of  the  Negro  and  the  peas- 
antry of  the  poor  whites.  But  meanwhile  this 
condition  prevailed,  the  entire  South  was  in  a 
state  of  stagnation.  It  moved  forever  in  the 
groove  which  such  men  as  Clay  and  Calhoun 
would  mark  out  for  it.  This  was  seen  in  its 
industrial  progress.  Commerce  was  confined  to 
one  production  only.  “Cotton  was  King.” 
Lands  were  held  like  unto  the  feudal  times. 
Alienation  of  real  property  was  little  known. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  were  the  pos- 
session of  one  man,  or  one  family,  and  descended 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  was  parcelled 
out  to  tenants.  The  article,  so  called,  of  com- 
merce most  pursued  was  human  flesh,  which  was 
bought  and  sold  as  a commodity.  Industry,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  was  almost  unknown.  The 
arts  and  sciences  were  not  cultivated,  and  inven- 
tion, “the  mother  of  necessity,”  had  no  mother 
or  father  in  the  South,  and  was,  therefore,  nullus 
films — nobody’ s chi  1 d . 

This,  briefly,  was  the  condition  which  marked 
the  South  in  the  past.  It  was  not  a condition 
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to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  this  section  of 
our  country;  it  was,  moreover,  at  variance  in  its 
progress  with  the  other  portions  of  the  country, 
and  in  nowise  received  that  healthful  influence  of 
inter-commerce,  or  con-association  in  any  of  the 
methods  of  progress.  And  why?  Because  of 
that  political  mysticism  known  as  “ State  Sover- 
eignty,” which  meant  the  independence  of  the 
several  States  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
all  respects,  except  as  the  States  consented  to  be 
governed,  and  as  they  themselves  construed  such 
consent.  This  idea  kept  the  Southern  States 
from  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  influence  of  the 
sister  States  of  the  North,  and  this  estrangement 
following  was  fostered  by  its  statesmen,  who 
translated  true  patriotism  to  mean  sectional  supe- 
riority. This  condition,  and  this  doctrine,  grew 
and  bore  fruit — the  Civil  War.  The  devastations 
of  this  strife  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
the  South  today.  The  fearful  loss  of  lives,  and 
waste  of  treasure,  are  within  the  memory  of 
many.  By  the  blight  of  this  war,  men  and  women 
were  made  poor  in  the  South,  who  were  formerly 
rich;  industry  was  swept  away,  lands  were  laid 
waste,  education  had  departed,  government  was 
chaotic,  men  were  desperate,  women  were  mourn- 
ful ; but  a race  was  emancipated,  a sufficient 
reason  for  all  else.  And  that  fearful  condition  of 
the  South  might  have  lasted  until  today,  but  for 
the  magnanimity  of  that  noble  patriot,  that 
grand  hero  and  soldier,  whom  we  have  laid  in 
the  chamber  of  eternal  rest,  General  Ulyssus  S. 
Grant,  who  by  bravery,  courage  and  unbending 
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purpose  defeated  the  enemy  of  the  Union  of  our 
great  country,  and  thus  forever  buried  the  false 
idea  of  independent  States  to  the  Union,  with  its 
falser  help-meet — slavery.  But  upon  the  gra\e 
of  this  error  was  planted  the  new  South,  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  giving  to  General  Lee  his  parole  at 
Appomatox,  and  bidding  him  tell  his  soldiers  to 
take  their  horses  and  return  to  their  homes,  to 
the  peaceful  pufsuit  of  agTiculture.  By  this 
magnanimous  act  of  good  feeling  and  statesman- 
ship, followed  by  his  patriotic  utterance  a few 
years  after:  “Let  us  have  peace,”  the  noble 
hero,  soldier  and  saviour  of  his  country,  inspired 
his  fellow  citizens  of  the  South  with  the  hope  of 
reviving  it.  It  is  a happy  thought  to  know,  and 
a-  happier  one  to  perceive,  that  although  wai 
may  stride  over  a land  with  the  crushing  step  of 
a giant,  unpeopling  here  a village,  and  there  a 
city,  until  every  dwelling  is  a sepulchre,  the  sky 
itself  brazen,  and  the  beautiful  greenness  gives 
place  to  a parched  desert,  a wide  waste  of  unpro- 
ductive desolation,”  that  yet  these  are  only  phys- 
ical evils,  and  that  “ the  wild  flower  will  bloom 
again  in  peace,  where  the  battlefield  was,  and  that 
above  the  crushed  skeleton  the  destroying  angel 
will  retire  and  the  nation  will  again  bieathe 
freely.”  So  it  has  been  with  the  South,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  I believe  that  this  revival 
had  its  source  in  the  feeling  created  by  General 
Grant  on  the  battlefield,  which  was,  that  despite 
the  civil  strife  which  had  just  closed,  the  North 
and  South  still  remained  brethren,  and  citizens 
of  a common  country.  This  sentiment  carried 
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into  practice  placed  the  dead  hero  of  Vicksburg 
higher  on  the  roll  of  great  warriors  than  has  yet 
been  attained,  before  or  since,  by  earth’ s bravest 
soldier.  Caesar  conquered  nations  by  his  large 
armies,  and  never  ceased  to  seek  to  conquer  until 
insatiate  ambition  caused  his  ruin.  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  conquering  well  nigh  the  known 
world,  yet  sighed  for  further  power  and  domin- 
ion without  regard  to  the  benefit  his  conquests 
gave  to  mankind.  Napoleon  and  Frederic  the 
Great  loved  war  for  the  power  it  gave  them. 
Wellington,  it  is  said,  only  fought  for  a peerage. 
Not  so  with  him  who  lies  at  Riverside  Park,  N.  Y. 
In  him  patriotism,  such  as  the  world  had  not  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  black  warrior,  Toussaint 
L’ Overture,  marked  his  every  action,  both  as 
soldier  and  statesman.  Toussaint  L’ Overture  and 
General  Grant  as  soldiers,  showed  their  greatness 
by  their  magnanimity  towards  the  foe.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  when  Toussaint  L'  Overture 
had  conquered  the  armies  of  the  French  pro- 
consul, Napoleon  sought  through  General  Mait- 
land to  make  terms  of  peace  with  the  Haytien 
chief,  and  some  one  of  Toussaint’ s generals, 
learning  of  Maitland’s  intended  visit,  sought  to 
induce  Toussaint  L’ Overture  to  seize  and  keep 
the  French  General  as  an  hostage  against  the 
enemy ; but  it  will  also  be  remembered  how  the 
noble  hearted  Negro  Chief  of  the  Haytien  Army 
rebuked  his  tempter  saying,  “tell  General  Mait- 
land my  word  is  my  honor;”  and  to  his  tempter 
said:  “ Sir,  I am  incapable  of  baseness.”  Having 
received  General  Maitland,  Toussaint  requested 
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him  to  tell  Napoleon  Bonaparte  that  he  sought 
not  honor,  fame  nor  riches;  but  only  liberty  for 
his  people  from  a cruel  bondage,  and  justice  and 
equality  for  them  before  the  law.  In  this  manly, 
brave,  Christian,  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  con- 
duct, Toussaint  furnished  a lesson  in  the  history 
of  true  civilization  in  warfare,  which  General 
Grant  did  not  think  unworthy  of  following  in 
his  course  towards  General  Lee,  as  was  seen  both 
at  Appomatox  and  afterwards  in  Washington, 
when  Secretary  Stanton  sought  to  nullify  his 
words  of  promise  to  the  conquered  chief.  Truly 
did  the  poet  Blair  describe  these  two  great 
soldiers,  when  he  wrote  : ‘ ‘ that  the  greatest  man 
on  earth  can  no  sooner  commit  an  injury,  than 
a good  man  can  make  himself  greater  by  forgiv- 
ing it.”  Both  of  these  warriors  distinguished 
themselves  by  being  fearless  in  duty,  yet  full  of 
affection  for  their  brethren,  self-denying,  zealous 
for  the  public  good,  magnanimous  without  being 
proud,  humble  without  being  mean,  just  without 
being  harsh,  manly  in  feeling,  reliable  in  their 
word,  they  both  have  died  a bright  example  to 
the  soldier,  the  statesman  and  the  ruler.  The  life 
and  character  of  these  two  greatest  of  warriors 
and  patriots  are  the  noblest  monuments  of  their 
country,  and  the  pride  and  affection  of  a once 
down-trodden  race  of  two  countries.  Toussaint 
L’ Overture  gave  liberty  to  the  Haytien  slave; 
General  Grant  to  the  American  bondsman. 

Now  let  us  revert  to  the  condition  of  the 
South  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  first  step  in 
placing  the  South  in  its  proper  place  under  a 
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new  condition,  was  tlie  measure  of  reconstruction 
enacted  by  Congress,  whereby  as  Senator  Sumner 
expressed  it,  the  Southern  States  became  tabula 
rasa,  clean  slates,  and  the  enactment  of  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
gave  to  the  ex-slave  citizenship  and  suffrage. 
The  next  step  of  importance  was  the  education 
of  the  masses.  The  Negro  needed  education  to 
tit  him  for  his  new  responsibilities  of  citizen  and 
voter ; the  poor  whites  needed  education  to  fit 
them  for  the  new  condition  of  the  South,  which 
for  the  first  time  had  presented  an  opportunity 
for  all  alike  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  pro- 
gress. But  this  movement  towards  the  education 
of  the  Negro,  found  great  opposition  from  the 
native  whites,  who,  lacerated  in  feeling  and 
debased  in  pride,  saw  in  the  education  of  the 
Negro  the  total  oblivion  of  the  former  rule  of 
an  aristocratic  class.  Blind  to  their  best  interests, 
they  burnt  school  houses,  and  persecuted  North- 
ern teachers.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  political 
demagogues,  under  the  guise  of  teaching  Repub- 
lican doctrine,  fomented  strife  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South  at  that  period,  and  used  the 
Negro  as  a political  tool  to  further  their  own  end 
and  aim,  which  was  chiefly  political  fortune. 
This  was  pulling  at  both  ends,  which  invariably 
produces  no  advancement.  It  gave  the  seed  of 
education  no  opportunity  to  grow.  And  this  is 
no  apology  for  Copiah,  Danville  or  Hamburg; 
but  is  a fair  statement  of  the  true  condition  of 
the  then  South.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
while  the  newly  emancipated  race  needed  intel- 
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lectual  advancement,  the  defeated  Southerner 
needed  moral  elevation — one  from  the  plane  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  to  the  elevation  of 
knowledge  and  morality ; the  other  from  gross 
social  and  political  darkness,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  light  of  a new  civilization,  a new  condition, 
which  should  cause  both  races  in  the  South  to 
feel  a common  interest  in  a common  welfare. 
In  this  changed  condition,  stagnation  marked 
the  South ; lands  were  unoccupied,  industry  was 
lifeless ; capital  shunned  the  South.  The  chief 
stock  in  trade  was,  among  the  Democrats,  the 
formation  of  Rifle  Clubs  and  Ku  Klux  Klans. 
While  this  condition  lasted  the  South  stood  still ; 
yet  there  was  a leaven  leavening  silently  and 
unseen  the  whole  South.  It  was  education,  moral 
elevation  and  industry,  taught  by  the  believers 
in  freedom  and  equality  for  all.  The  South  re- 
ceived an  education  from  the  North  other  than 
that  taught  in  the  school  house.  It  received  new 
constitutions  and  newT  methods  of  industry 
and  development;  but  while  it  received  these 
benefits,  mal-administration  prevailed  in  public 
affairs  by  the  party  in  power  to  an  indescribable 
extent,  which  led  in  1876  to  a political  revolu- 
tion— nay,  worse,  a usurpation  of  government. 
The  remedy,  it  will  be  seen,  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  This  revolution  arose  from  two 
causes.  On  the  one  hand  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  South  sought  only  political 
fortune  through  office,  and  disregarded  the  true 
development  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Democrats  sought  reformation  by  violence 
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too  horrible  to  mention.  The  spirit  of  usurpa- 
tion took  the  place  of  needed  reformation, 
which  is  now  sought  to  be  justified  by  the 
assertion  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  The 
Republican  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  the  South 
tried  to  serve  God  and  mammon.  They  woi- 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  social  distinction,  at 
the  same  time  they  proclaimed  equality  before 
the  law  for  the  Negro.  Indeed  the  whole  Repub- 
lican party,  which  had  made  the  Negro  a citizen 
and  voter,  failed  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  suffrage  in  this  crisis.  In  this  it  showed 
its  weakness.  This  weakness  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1876,  was  the  Democratic  party’s 
opportunity  which  it  seized  and  put  to  purpose 
in  its  own  behalf.  Democratic  power  in  the 
South  is  but  the  result  of  Republican  timidity 
to  enforce  the  law. 

But  let  us  deal  with  the  South  more  from  an 
industrial  than  a political  standpoint  at  present, 
as  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  later  on.  Hie 
South  today  has,  amid  all  its  troubles,  politi- 
cal and  otherwise,  made  great  advancement 
in  industry,  education  and  commerce.  Our  land 
owners  are  now  ready  and  willing  to  utilize  their 
lands  and  not  let  them  lie  uncultivated.  Our 
farmers  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton  only,  but  are  engaged  in  the  more 
varied  industry  of  planting  corn  and  rice.  This 
latter  article  is  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  to  a 
degree  of  almost  perfection,  as  all  those  who 
visited  the  late  Cotton  Exposition,  held  at 
New  Orleans,  can  testify,  if  they  saw  it.  Man-j 
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ufactories  begin  to  dot  the  South  in  all  of  its 
principal  cities  and  towns.  Who  that  has 
visited  the  cities  of  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Savannah 
and  Macon,  in  Georgia ; Charleston,  Greenville 
and  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina;  Selena, 
Montgomery,  Birmingham  and  Anniston,  in 
Alabama ; the  City  of  New  Orleans ; Jackson- 
ville, in  Florida;  and  other  cities  of  the  South, 
can  fail  to  discover  the  great  advancement  in 
the  industry  of  the  South  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
the  noise  of  the  manufactories’  whistles  are  now 
heard  in  every  principal  city  in  the  South  to- 
day, and  the  ring  of  the  anvil  follows  the 
church  bell.  The  spirit  of  industry  has  taken 
hold  of  our  water-power  and  our  mineral  re- 
sources, and  has  utilized  them  as  far  as  the 
capital  of  the  South  will  admit.  Along  our 
canals  are  being  built  numerous  factories,  and 
the  cotton  which  we  now  grow  is  no  longer 
entirely  sent  to  foreign  parts  for  manufacture, 
but  is  manufactured  on  the  spot  at  Graniteville, 
Greenville,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Atlanta, 
Savannah  and  Augusta.  This  shows  the  need 
for  a protective  tariff  for  the  South.  From  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  we  now  dig  iron,  coal,  gold 
and  other  minerals.  Our  industries  are  more 
varied  than  is  generally  known.  We  not  only 
manufacture  cotton,  but  we  turn  the  cotton 
seed  into  oil.  We  have  successfully  cultivated 
the  tea  plant.  The  tea  farm  is  now  reckoned 
among  the  industrial  pursuits  of  South  Carolina. 
Our  mills  are  numerous.  We  have  the  paper- 
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mill,  the  saw-mill,  the  grist-mill,  moulding  our 
future  alongside  of  other  industries.  Our 
railroads  also  show  the  advancement  of  the 
South.  The  old  iron  rail  is  now  supplanted 
by  the  modern  steel  rail,  and  the  dog-kennel 
depot  is  supplanted  in  many  places  by  the 
beautiful  artistic  building  of  modern  days.  We 
have  the  improved  air-brake;  we  run  with  greater 
speed.  I remember  when,  not  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  it  took  twelve  hours  from  Charleston 
to  Columbia,  a distance  of  ISO  miles.  To-day 
it  is  reached  by  rail  in  live  hours.  We  even 
kill  more  people  on  the  railroad  than  we  did 
before,  and  then,  following  in  the  march  of 
progressive  ideas,  we  have  our  railroad  attorneys 
to  plead  as  a defense,  “contributory  negligence 
or  common  hazard.”  To  illustrate  this  great 
advancement  in  industry,  which  characterizes 
the  “New  South,”  I will  show  in  detail  the 
advancement  of  the  several  industries  I have 
generally  mentioned  as  reported  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

First,  the  resources  which  are  capable  of 
development  in  the  State,  and  to  which  capital 
and  skilled  labor  are  invited,  are  17,000,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  only  4,000,000  are  now 
in  cultivation.  These  lands,  such  as  are  good, 
can  be  bought  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre.  The 
special  agent  of  the  census  on  forestry  estimates 
that  there  is  now  standing  in  the  State  6,000,000 
feet  of  pine  lumber.  Gold  and  silver  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  upper  counties,  and 
at  present  only  twelve  mines  are  being  worked, 
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and  none  of  them  have  been  developed  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  water-power  of  the  State 
is  estimated  at  3,000,000  horse-power,  and  only 

15.000  horse-power  is  being  nsed  by  all  of  the 
ma  nufacturi ng  establishments. 

Now,  as  to  advancement.  In  agriculture,  corn 
has  increased  in  twelve  years  9,431,528  bushels, 
or  124  per  cent.  Oats,  7,316,377  bushels,  or  twelve 
fold  the  yield  in  1870.  Wheat,  1,150,360  bush- 
els, or  170  per  cent.  Rice,  32,379,754  pounds,  or 
100  per  cent.  Cane  syrup,  193,580  gallons,  or 
31  per  cent.  Sweet  potatoes,  2,502,714  bushels, 
or  136  per  cent.  Irish  potatoes,  303,938  bushels, 
or  365  per  cent.,  and  cotton  has  been  increased 
396,470  bales,  or  176  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
manufactures  has  also  been  marvelous.  1 lie 
value  of  the  total  product  of  cotton  mills  in 
1860  was  $713,050;  in  1880,  $2,895,769;  in  1883, 
$7,963,198,  an  increase  in  three  years  as  you 
perceive  of  175  per  cent.,  and  proof  conclusive 
that  free  labor  is  more  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a people  than  slave  labor.  The  South 
Carolina  phosphates,  which  were  discovered  in 
1867  at  a place  called  Lambs,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Charleston,  on  the  Ashley  river,  and  which 
were  declared  valuable  by  the  eminent  scientist, 
Dr.  St,  Julien  Ravenel,  have  increased  from 

20.000  tons  in  1870,  to  409,000  tons  in  1886. 
There  are  at  present  fourteen  land  and  eleven 
river  mining  companies,  and  they  have  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,505,000,  and  employ  1,935 
hands,  and  pay  out  $622,860  in  wages.  The 
value  of  their  products  amount  to  $2,190,000. 
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Upon  a royalty  of  $1.00  per  ton,  $1,279,170  has 
been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Now,  as  to  our  railroads.  From  the  small  rail- 
road commenced  in  1827  in  South  Carolina,  which 
was  the  first  effort  in  America  to  build  a railroad 
for  locomotive  power,  has  sprung  and  increased 
to  the  magnificent  railroad  system  of  the  present 
day,  which  embraces  the  South  Carolina  Railway 
Company,  the  Columbia,  Greenville,  Charlotte 
and  Augusta,  the  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the 
Port  Royal,  the  Augusta  and  Knoxville,  the 
Greenwood,  Laurens  and  Spartanburg,  the  Wil- 
mington and  Columbia,  the  Greenville  and 
Laurens,  the  Cheraw  and  Chester,  and  the 
Chester  and  Lenoir.  The  total  assessed  value 
of  all  railroad  property  in  this  State  on  the 
1st  January,  1884,  was  $15,268,366.  The  aggre- 
gate mileage  1,495.  This  is  but  the  proof  of 
the  advancement  of  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  others  are 
proportionate,  and  that  the  South  today  may, 
with  justice,  in  a large  degree,  be  called  the 
“ New  South ” industrially. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  publica- 
tions in  reliable  news-journals  will,  when  read, 
sustain  my  views  of  a new  South,  industrially  : 

Magic  Growth  of  the  South. — The  Industrial  Progress  of 
the  last  Three  Months. — Immense  and  almost  Incred- 
ible Development  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Interest. — 
Steady  Progress  in  Cotton  Mills,  Mining  and  Quarrying 
and  a Hundred  other  Kinds  of  Enterprises. 

Baltimore,  October  14. — The  Baltimore  Manufacturers' 
Recwd>  in  its  quarterly  review  of  the  South’s  industrial  growth, 
to  be  published  tomorrow,  says  : 
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“Even  the  West,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  progress,  probably 
never  saw  such  tremendous  strides  of  progress  as  some  portions  of 
the  South  are  now  making.  The  centre  of  interest  for  some  time 
has  been  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  in  these  the  activity 
has  been  wonderful,  although  in  other  lines  of  diversified  manu- 
factures there  is  also  remarkable  progress. 

“Among  the  principle  iron  and  steel  enterprises  now  under 
way,  are  five  new  furnaces,  Basic  Steel  Works,  and  1,400  coke 
ovens,  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  who 
have  already  five  furnaces  in  operation.  This  company  has  a cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000,  and  when  the  new  furnaces  are  completed 
will  have  a daily  capacity  of  about  1,400  tons  of  pig  iron.  Two 
furnaces  are  now  building  for  the  Debardeleben  Coal  and  Iron 
Company;  one  by  Samuel  Thomas  and  associates,  of  Pennsylvania; 
two  under  contract  at  Sheffield,  Ala.;  two  by  Nashville  and  New 
York  capitalists,  at  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. ; one  by  the  Coalburg 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Birmingham;  one  at  Ashland,  Ky.; 
one  at  ^Etna,  Tenn.;  one  at  Calera,  Ala.;  an  $800,000  iron  com- 
pany at  Florence,  Ala.;  Bessemer  Steel  Works  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  two  stone  works,  each  with  a capital 
of  $200,000,  at,  Birmingham,  Ala,;  two  iron  pipe  works,  one  to  lx* 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  at  Chattanooga,  and  a similar 
enterprise  at  Wheeling,  Ala.;  a $600,000  company  has  been  organ- 
ized to  build  an  iron  manufacturing  town  at,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  a 
$8,000,000  company,  composed  of  Northern  and  Southern  capi- 
talists, has  purchased  a large  part  of  South  Pittsburg,  where  two 
furnaces  are  in  operation  and  where  three  more  are  to  be  built, 
and  also  iron  pipe  works  and  other  manufacturing  enterprises, 
while  two  other  iron  centers  are  to  be  developed  near  Birmingham, 
one  by  the  North  Birmingham  Land  Company,  and  the  other  by 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 

“During  the  last  nine  months  there  have  been  organized  in 
the  South  forty-two  ice  factories,  fifty-six  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  one  Bessemer  steel  rail  mill, 
sixteen  miscellaneous  iron  works,  including  iron  pipe  works, 
bridge  and  bolt  works,  etc.,  five  stove  foundries,  nineteen  gas 
works,  twenty-three  electric  light  companies,  eight  agricultural 
implement  factories,  114  mining  and  quarrying  enterprises,  twelve 
carriage  and  wagon  factories,  nine  cotton  mills,  nineteen  furniture 
factories,  twenty-one  water  works,  forty-four  tobacco  factories, 
seventy-one  flour  mills,  862  lumber  mills  (not  counting  small  port- 
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able  saw  mills),  including  saw  and  planing  mills,  sasli  and  door 
factories,  stave,  handle,  shingle,  hub  and  spoke,  shuttle-block 
factories,  etc.,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a large  number  of 
miscellaneous  enterprises. ” 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  says  further,  that  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1886  the  amount  of  capital,  including  the  capital 
stock  of  incorporated  companies,  represented  by  new  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  enterprises  organized  or  chartered  at  the  South, 
and  in  the  enlargement  of  old  plants  and  rebuilding  of  mills  that 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  aggregates  $83,814,200,  against  $52,386,300 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1885. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Baltimore,  January  28.— The  Baltimore  Manufacturers’ 
Record,  published  yesterday  its  annual  review  of  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  South  and  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of  that  section  during 
1885,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  business  through- 
out the  country.  A noticeable  feature  is  the  wide  diversity  of  new 
enterprises,  which  include  almost  every  industry  in  the  country. 
The  amount  of  capital,  including  capital  stock  of  incorporated 
companies  organized  during  the  year,  and  that  used  in  enlarging 
and  rebuilding  structures  destroyed  by  fire,  aggregates  $66,812,000, 
divided  among  the  fourteen  Southern  States  as  follows:  Alabama, 
$7,841,000;  Arkansas,  $1,220,000;  Florida,  $2,019,000;  Georgia, 
$2,500,000;  Kentucky,  $18,304,200;  Louisiana,  $2,118,500;  Mary- 
land, $6,668,800;  Mississippi,  $761,500;  North  Carolina,  $3,230,000, 
South  Carolina,  $856,000;  Tennessee,  $2,692,000;  Texas,  $3,232, 
000;  Virginia,  $3,314,000;  West  Virginia,  $12,056,000;  total, 
$66,812,000.  Summing  up  some  statistics  of  the  South’s  progress 
since  1880,  the  Record  shows  that  since  then  10,400  miles  have 
been  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  section,  the  building  of 
which,  added  to  the  investments  in  old  roads  and  their  improve- 
ment, foots  up  $571,000,000;  the  actual  cost  of  the  railroads  of 
the  South  and  their  equipment  according  to  statistics,  being  over 
$1,250,000,000,  against  $679,800,000  in  1880.  The  assessed  value 
of  property  in  the  South  has  increased  nearly  $1,000,000,000  since 
1879. 
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The  rapid  and  remarkable  growth  of  the  South  has  now 
become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  American  political  economy. 
Wo  find  in  the  Times-Democrat  some  figures,  which  show  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  last  nine 
years.  Here  is  the  table  from  the  Assessors’  returns. 


STATES. 

1886-’87 

1879-’80 

Assessment. 

Rate  of 
Taxation. 

Assessment. 

Rate  of 

Taxation. 

Alabama 

$ 172,528,933 

6£ 

$ 117,486,181 

7 

Arkansas 

140,531,033 

4 

86,409,364 

64 

Florida 

76,611,409 

4 

29,471,618 

7 

Georgia 

306,507,578 

34 

235,650,530 

5 

Kentucky 

483,491,690 

; 5I 

318,037,875 

43-5 

Louisiana 

219,000,000 

6 

158,587,495 

11 

Mississippi 

125,000,000 

i 24 

106,594,708 

34 

N.  Carolina 

202,752,622 

3f 

156,100,202 

34  ' 

S.  Carolina , . 

151,495,056 

54 

132,037,986 

6.31 

Tennessee 

224,909,179 

4 

211,768,538 

2 

Texas 

621,011,989 

74 

304,193,163 

5 

Virginia 

340,760,960 

4 

308,455,135 

6 

Total 

$3,064,800,443 

4 3-5 

$2,164,792,795 

5 3-5 

Florida  has  gained  proportionately  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Southern  States— nearly  200  per  cent,  since  1879.  Texas  shows  a 
gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  an  average  gain  in  valuation 
of  more  than  $35,000,000  a year.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina,  show  smaller  but  still 
enormous  gains.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi, have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  the  rest  of  the  South,  yet  they 
show  a handsome  increase.  Doubtless  the  debt  question  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  and  the  uncertainty  of  labor  in  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina,  have  somewhat  retarded  the  growth  of  those 
States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  is  mainly  or 
solely  due  to  increased  appropriations  for  public  schools. 

In  relation  to  this  industrial  advancement  in 
the  South,  we  may  with  profit  turn  onr  attention 
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to  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  therein.  It 
is  undeniable  that  in  spite  of  oppression  by  laws 
and  in  social  treatment,  the  colored  citizen  of  the 
South  has  made  incomparable  progress.  They 
have  acquired  property,  real  and  personal,  in 
sums  of  value  astonishing  to  those  who  claim 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thrift  or  industry.  In 
Georgia  the  colored  citizens  pay  taxes  on  up- 
wards of  seven  million  dollars  worth  of  property. 
In  Louisiana  more  than  this;  and  in  all  of  the 
Southern  States  they  show  by  taxes  an  increase 
in  the  property  they  now  possess.  They  are  not 
so  markedly  advanced  in  industrial  pursuits, 
such  as  manufactures,  because  the  doors  of  tech- 
nical industry  are  closed  against  them  to  a large 
extent  on  account  of  color.  But  this  is  not  so 
strongly  exercised  against  the  colored  man  of 
the  South  at  the  present  time,  as  heretofore. 
In  the  South,  there  are  the  colored  mechanic, 
such  as  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  painter,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  1 )1  acksmith,  wheelwright,  cabi  net 
maker  and  other  artizans,  who  are  employed 
as  workmen  of  their  trade.  Indeed,  in  many 
places  colored  men  are  to  be  found  as  architects 
and  contractors  for  work.  The  former  spirit  of 
prejudice  exercised  against  the  colored  mechanic 
working  alongside  of  the  white,  is  more  rapidly 
dying  out  in  the  South  than  it  appears  in  the 
North,  -v  So  great  is  the  present  spirit  of  industry 
in  the  South,  that  some  States  overstep  themselves 
and  enter  upon  cruelty  in  availing  themselves 
of  labor.  This  is  done  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  the  former  State  the  shoe,  cotton 
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and  hosiery  factories  are  within  the  confines  of 
the  penitentiary,  but  South  Carolina,  like 
Georgia,  is  also  engaged  in  hiring  out  by  lease 
the  convicts  to  persons  for  profit.  This  practice 
is  not  in  the  line  of  progress  in  the  South,  I 
must  confess,  and  is  to  be  condemned.  By  this 
system  the  convicts  are  leased  out  to  contractors 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  render  his  investment  as 
profitable  as  he  can,  without  regard  to  the  life 
or  health  of  the  laborer,  as  a convict.  His  con- 
tract involves  no  interest  whatever  in  the  convict. 
If  he  die,  he  must  be  replaced ; hence  the 
treatment  which  the  convicts  often  receive,  at 
the  hands  of  the  contractor,  or  some  brutal 
overseer,  consists  in  chaining  the  convicts  with 
heavy  chains  closely  fitting  their  ankles,  and  in 
many  cases  the  iron  fetter  eats  into  the  bone  of 
the  feet,  and  amputation  of  the  limb  becomes 
necessary.  The  bed  of  the  convict  is  often  no 
more  than  straw,  scattered  as  for  a pig.  His 
sleeping  apartment  is  the  stockade,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  a pig  sty.  It  is  seldom 
floored.  His  diet  is  of  the  lowest  order,  such 
as  induces  scurvy  and  its  kindred  diseases,  and 
for  discipline,  his  overseer  is  permitted  to  whip 
him,  which  is  frequently  so  brutally  done  as  to 
cause  death.  But  cruel  and  despicable  as  all 
this  is,  it  does  not  go  without  reproof.  In  South 
Carolina  the  press  and  the  official  authorities 
have  been  diligent  in  rebuking  and  arresting  this 
uncivilized  conduct ; and  yearly  the  legislature 
seeks  to  throw  around  the  hired  convict  more 
and  more  protection.  But  the  only  true  remedy 
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is  to  abolish  the  cruel  system  altogether,  and  to 
provide  for  the  labor  of  the  convict  within  the 
prison  walls.  It  is  murder  to  hire  a convict  and 
permit  him  to  be  beaten  or  starved  to  death. 
The  best  safeguard  against  this  cruel  treatment, 
while  the  system  exists,  is  to  hang  the  cowardly 
wretch  who  would  beat  a man  in  chains  to  death. 
This  system  is  the  worst  phase  of  capital  against 
labor. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunity  denied  the  col- 
ored citizen  to  fully  engage  in  the  industrial 
pursuits,  I will  endeavor  to  show  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  reason  given  for  the  practice  exercised 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South;  for  this  injus- 
tice is  as  much  directed  against  the  colored  man 
of  the  North  as  of  the  South.  In  the  South, 
while  the  colored  citizen  is  denied  admission  into 
the  manufactories,  the  reason  given  is,  first,  he 
is  incapable  of  learning  skilled  labor;  next,  it 
brings  him  into  social  contact  with  his  white 
brethren,  yet  the  South  utilizes  this  labor  of  the 
Negro  convict  in  the  penitentiary  in  a skilled 
form  in  making  shoes,  in  carpentry,  hosiery, 
tailoring  and  the  like.  In  the  North,  the  idea 
is  against  the  equality  of  the  Negro  as  a race  ; 
for  he  who  will  aid  and  assist  the  Negro  to 
become  educated  as  an  individual  in  school, 
college  or  university,  will  close  the  doors  of  the 
workshop,  the  store  of  merchandise,  the  count- 
ing house  and  the  printing  press  against  him ; 
and  union  leagues  of  trades  deny  him  admission. 
Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  the  mind  of  the 
American  white  citizen  North  and  South  is  not 
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yet  fully  educated  to  the  principle  of  the  “uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man  and  fatherhood  of 
God?”  In  both  North  and  South  such  practices 
belie  the  boasted  civilization  of  our  Anglo  Saxon 
brethren.  In  the  South  especially  it  retards  its 
advancement.  What  is  the  cruel  purpose  in 
educating  the  Negro  in  your  schools  of  the  North 
and  then  compelling  him  to  work  as  a menial, 
or  in  the  admitted  groove  of  school  teacher, 
preacher,  hotel  waiter  or  barber  only  ? Or  what 
benefit  is  it  in  the  South  to  deny  the  privilege  to 
the  Negro  of  voluntarily  becoming  skilled  in 
labor,  where  skilled  labor  is  so  much  needed  in 
developing  its  industries,  while  it  is  accepted  in 
the  form  of  convict  labor?  And  all  this  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  his  color.  Is  not  this 
“ cutting  oft'  the  nose  to  spite  the  face?  ” I verily 
believe  time  will  heal  all  of  this,  since  the  Negro 
is  advancing  in  industry  in  the  South  in  spite  of 
all  such  obstacles.  Let  me  illustrate.  During  the 
recent  Cotton  Exposition  held  at  New  Orleans, 
I forwarded  a pair  of  pantaloons  made  by  a 
colored  person  in  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  who  raised 
the  sheep,  sheared  the  wool,  carded  it,  spun  it, 
wove  it  into  cloth,  and  made  the  pantaloons. 
This,  to  my  mind,  not  only  shows  a spirit  of 
industry,  but  capacity  for  it.  The  history  of 
these  pantaloons  so  interested  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Smithsonian  exhibits  at  the  Exposition, 
as  to  cause  him  to  apply  for  them  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Institute  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  was  granted,  and  they  are  doubtless  there 
today.  Another  instance  of  the  Negro’s  capacity 
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for  skilled  and  inventive  labor,  was  seen  in  the 
marvelous  exhibit  of  a complete  locomotive  made 
by  a colored  man  of  Kansas,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Exposition  in  New  Orleans,  and  he,  too,  not  an 
educated  Negro.  In  South  Carolina,  the  bronze 
palmetto  tree,  now  situate  on  the  grounds  of  the 
State  House  yard,  was  executed  by  a Negro  as 
far  back  as  the  dark  days  of  slavery;  so,  like- 
wise, was  Fort  Sumter  erected  by  a Negro  under 
the  superintendency  of  a white  architect,  who 
instituted  the  plan.  How  far  the  Negro  was 
capable  to  learn  the  skilled  arts  of  industry  was 
fairly  tested,  even  when  the  relationship  of 
master  and  slave  existed;  hence  today  our  col- 
ored mechanics  in  the  South  are  skilled  in  the 
several  trades,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  race  to 
a fuller  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  which  they 
once  received  as  slaves,  and  now  ask  to  continue 
as  freemen,  shows  plainly  that  the  denial  of  the 
privilege  is  based  on  social  condition  and  color, 
and  not  capacity.  A fuller  account  of  Negro 
progress  in  the  South  will  be  hereafter  given. 

The  South  has  assumed  a new  role  even  in 
its  fond  pursuit  of  agriculture,  not  only  as  shown 
by  statistics,  showing  an  increased  produce  of 
articles,  but  also  in  its  habits.  Today  in  the 
South  may  be  seen  well  nigh  all  of  the  most 
modern  machinery  used  in  farming.  The  science 
of  agriculture  is  taught  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, so  that  the  old  idea  that  he  who  labored 
in  the  field  was  an  inferior  citizen  to  him  who 
labored  with  the  pen  is  now  an  exploded  idea, 
and  not  infrequently  do  we  take  a modern 
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“ Cincinnatus,”  and  make  him  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  people.  From  all  this  is  to  be  seen,  that 
the  South,  in  its  new  aspect  of  industry,  needs 
only  capital  as  the  chief  means  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  offers  the  fullest  opportunity  for  this 
investment.  Well  nigh  every  industry  of  the 
North  may  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  future  spot  to  which  our  over- 
crowded population  of  the  North  must  bend  its 
way.  It  has  more  unoccupied  lands  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  Its  forests 
of  woods,  its  mineral  resources,  and  its  water 
power,  only  await  capital  and  that  industry 
which  has  given  to  America  such  cities  as  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Baltimore,  in  which  not  only  commerce 
holds  sway,  but  in  which  beauty  in  architecture, 
and  the  growth  of  science,  art,  literature,  and 
the  spread  of  education  are  to  be  found.  The 
immigration  which  the  South  needs  is  not  Euro- 
pean surplus  labor,  as  I have  shown  that  labor 
is  full  and  efficient  in  this  section  for  such  pur- 
poses. What  it  needs  is  the  skilled  artizan, 
mechanic  and  other  laborer  of  the  North,  and 
above  all  it  needs  Northern  push,  such  as  enables 
that  section  to  build  a railroad  before  a court  can 
sign  an  injunction  restraining  it.  Nothing  wall 
more  effectively  mould  North  and  South  into  a 
homogeneous  state  than  the . introduction  of  like 
industries,  and  a common  interest  which  money 
always  produces,  cemented  by  that  feeling  pre- 
vailing between  the  sections,  and  that  good  w ill, 
which  General  Grant  in  his  last  days  so  earnestly 
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desired  should  take  place,  added  to  which  there 
must  be  an  obedience  to  law  and  order  There 
are  many  who  desire  that  this  harmonious  condi- 
tion should  exist  and  wonder  at  its  delay.  I 
venture  the  reason  why  it  is  so.  It  is  because 
reform  and  progress  are  inseparable  in  their 
effects.  It  knows  no  classes,  no  condition,  no 
color.  To  be  effective  those  who  seek  advance- 
ment and  full  harmony  and  progress  in  the  South, 
must  in  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Master,  go  out 
into  the  highway  and  bring  in  the  Negro  as  well 
as  the  white  man  of  the  South  to  the  feast  of 
reconciliation  and  good  feeling.  In  other  words, 
we  must  not  be  left  in  the  bloody  chasm 
while  others  shake  hands  over  the  chasm,  since 
there  will  always  be  discord  and  discontent 
below.  We  alone  did  not  dig  the  chasm,  and 
ought  not  to  be  left  unthought  of  in  bridging  it. 
There  is  room  for  all  in  the  advancement  of  the 
South.  Hands  are  ready,  hearts  are  willing,  and 
resources  are  large  and  numerous. 

In  South  Carolina,  a native  white  gentleman 
recently  offered  to  purchase  $25,000  worth  of 
stock  of  the  Saluda  Factory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Congaree  River,  on  the  Lexington  side,  and 
re-open  the  factory  lately  burnt,  if  he  could  find 
some  Northern  or  other  capitalist  who  would  buy 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  ($25,000  worth);  and 
said  that  he  would  guarantee  a good  profit  on  the 
investment.  This  was  a cotton  factory,  formerly 
operated  with  white  and  colored  labor.  “ It  will 
be  again  so  operated,”  said  the  owner.  He  wants 
colored  men  to  take  stock,  and  he  truly  says,  in 
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speaking  to  the  writer,  “your  race  will  never 
be  fully  respected  until  they  represent  such 
interests  in  common  with  the  white  race.”  He 
repudiates  the  idea  that  Negro  labor  is  inferior  to 
the  labor  of  the  white  man  under  equal  opportu- 
nity, and  says  he  formerly  operated  both  classes 
side  by  side  in  his  factory,  in  menial  as  well  as 
skilled  labor.  He  said  the  white  hands  at  first 
refused  to  work;  but  he  gave  them  their  choice 
to  work  or  quit,  and  a majority  remained.  May 
not  many  of  our  Northern  brethren  profit  by 
this  lesson  and  manly  course? 

But  T am  told  Northern  capitalists  will  not 
come  South  to  be  socially  bull-dozed.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  charge  is  largely  true 
whenever  politics  enter  the  question,  but  not 
otherwise.  In  the  past  every  Northern  capitalist 
coming  South  soon  got  into  politics,  which  pro- 
duced hostility  and  sectional  strife;  but  gradually 
Northern  capitalists  have  so  benefited  the  South, 
as  to  call  forth  more  liberality  in  exercise  of 
their  political  rights  while  upbuilding  this  sec- 
tion, and  calls  into  play  self-preservation,  expe- 
diency, policy  and  good  sense,  all  of  which  teach 
the  South  to  welcome  capital  without  questioning 
its  politics,  and  to  give  to'  every  Northerner  the 
right  to  be  Republican  or  Democrat,  as  he  chooses. 

But  the  “New  South”  is  not  seen  from  an 
industrial  standpoint  only,  but  also  from  an 
educational  view,  and  from  a social  and  political 
aspect,  each  of  which  I shall  now  only  briefly  refer 
to  but  more  fully  treat  hereafter.  The  “Old 
South,”  as  I have  already  mentioned,  sought 
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only  the  education  of  the  rich  few.  The  masses 
were  uneducated.  The  poor  whites  were  taxed 
to  educate  the  rich.  The  education  to  be  at- 
tained in  colleges  or  universities  was  not  within 
the  grasp  of  the  poor  white  or  the  Negro.  The 
Negro  was  kept  in  ignorance,  that  he  may  be  the 
easier  controlled,  because  the  master  well  knew 
that  knowledge  was  power.  This  damming  up  of 
knowledge  and  closing  of  all  avenues  of  moral 
elevation  produced  gross  ignorance  among  the 
poor  whites  and  blacks,  and  caused  the  moral 
degradation  of  both  in  the  South.  But  the  civil 
war  put  an  end  to  aristocratic  government  in  the 
South,  and  opened  the  doors  to  those  seeking 
education,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition.  In  this  work  of  education 
Northern  teachers  were  foremost,  even  though 
school  houses  were  burnt  and  personal  injuries 
often  inflicted.  Most  of  these  wrongs  were 
perpetrated  out  of  a.  spirit  to  keep  the  Negro  in 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  indulge  in 
revengeful  hate  on  the  other.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  were  some  from  the  North 
who  entered  the  South  for  profit  to  themselves 
only.  Their  aim  was  office  and  its  emoluments, 
utterly  disregarding  the  nature  of  the  trust. 
Their  conduct  provoked  much  of  the  feeling 
which  was  manifested  by  the  Southern  whites 
towards  the  Negro.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  South  has  benefited 
under  the  influence  of  Northern  methods  of 
industry  and  education.  It  had  been  a waste 
and  a desert  today  but  for  such  influences. 
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School  houses  have  been  built,  likewise  colleges 
and  universities  established.  The  South  was 
both  poor  and  unwilling  to  do  this  work  of 
education.  Now  let  us  consider  its  present 
inclination.  In  South  Carolina  the  State  Super- 
intendent recently  reported  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1883-4  the  number  of  schools  kept 
open  was  3,452,  and  for  1884-5  there  were  3,562, 
an  increase  of  80  schools.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers for  1883—4  was,  white,  2,291,  colored,  1,393  ; 
total,  3,684.  For  the  year  1884-5  there  were 
2,342  white  teachers,  1,431  colored ; total,  3,773. 
The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  1883-4  was,  white, 
84,028,  colored,  101,591  ; total,  185,619,  and  for 
1884-5,  white,  78,458,  colored,  99,565.  But  here 
is  the  saddest  feature.  He  says:  “In  1883-4 
the  average  length  of  the  school  session  was  four 
months.  In  1884-5  it  was  only  three  and  a half 
months.”  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  taxes  of 
the  State  being  a year  behind.  But  I say  this 
does  not  alter  the  effect.  It  shows  that  the  South 
needs  more  education  for  the  masses,  and  money 
to  carry  it  on,  for  what  is  true  of  South  Carolina 
is  true  of  well  nigh  all  the  Southern  states,  and 
this  too  despite  the  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing supported  by  the  bounty  of  Northern  friends 
and  religious  denominations.  The  chief  need  of 
the  South  today  is  higher  education  for  the 
masses,  which  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  alike.  It 
is  said  in  the  South,  especially,  that  the  Negro  is 
not  fitted  in  capacity  to  receive  the  education  of 
the  higher  branches.  Is  this  true  or  is  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  color  prejudice  1 Wliat  is  the  evidence 
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in  the  North,  where  his  opportunity  is  unre- 
strained? Has  he  not  shown  himself  in  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Ann  Arbor  as  having  like 
capacity  and  showing  equal  fitness  with  his 
white  brother  ? The  South  needs  to  learn  and  is 
rapidly  perceiving  that  the  highest  education  of 
the  new  citizen  is  essential  to  its  progress,  nay 
its  safety.  The  white  citizen  of  the  “New  South” 
has  awakened  to  this  truth  to  a large  extent,  and 
today — I speak  for  South  Carolina — many  white 
citizens  take  a deep  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  masses,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  taxed 
in  their  property  for  so  great  a good. 

In  South  Carolina  to-day,  the  ex-slave  owner 
may  be  found  in  the  common  school,  the  col- 
lege and  the  university  teaching  the  Negro.  In 
1876,  despite  the  great  political  upheaval,  the 
people  voted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  requires  the  annual  levy  of  two  mills  on 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  support 
of  the  free  public  schools.  A poll  tax  is  col- 
lected from  every  male  person  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  60,  and  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  South  does  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  educating  the  masses. 
Of  late  a commendable  spirit  is  shown  in  this 
direction.  Indeed,  finding  by  experience  that 
the  Negro  in  the  South,  as  in  all  America,  is  here 
to  stay,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South  has 
shown  new  zeal  in  his  education,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  under  Demo- 
cratic rule  the  educational  system  has  greatly 
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advanced.  In  public  meetings  may  be  heard 
and  seen  the  former  slave  owner  and  the  aboli- 
tionist from  Massachusetts,  pleading  together  for 
the  education  of  the  citizen,  black  and  white. 

But  the  South  is  unable  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  education  of  its  great  masses.  In  South 
Carolina  the  taxes  produce  a revenue  of  $400,000 
annually.  This  in  some  counties  is  supple- 
mented by  special  tax  and  contributions  as  well 
as  the  many  private  contributions  of  Northern 
friends  and  societies  which  support  and  maintain 
private  institutions  of  learning.  Yet  it  is  seen 
that  other  than  the  schools  in  cities,  the  govern- 
ment is  unable  to  maintain  the  schools  longer 
than  three  or  four  months  in  each  year.  The 
national  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  supply 
this  need,  because  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stated  as  well  as  the  several  States  in  which  we 
live,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  of  its  citi- 
zens, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  insure 
domestic  tranquility  by  educating  its  citizens  as 
the  best  method  of  doing  so.  But  the  States 
themselves  are  not  relieved  from  their  separate 
responsibility  as  States.  The  South  owes  the 
Negro  education  as  a just  debt,  with  interest 
accruing  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
there  are  many  who  acknowledge  this  debt,  and 
show  their  willingness  to  pay  their  part;  others 
are  not,  and  there  are  those  who  oppose  the 
Blair  bill  in  Congress. 

Before  leaving  the  condition  of  the  South  as  to 
the  education  of  its  citizens,  let  us  briefly  inquire 
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what  the  colored  citizen  himself  has  done  in  secur- 
ing an  education.  He  has  done  something,  and 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  respect 
it  may  be  claimed,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  done  more  in  the  self-education  of 
the  colored  race  than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation. In  South  Carolina  there  is  Allen  Univer- 
sity, officered  and  instructed  by  colored  men, 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  colored  youth 
exclusively,  and  the  institution  is  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  colored  citizens  themselves. 
So  likewise  is  Paul  Quinn,  of  Texas,  Morris 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  several  others  through- 
out the  South.  The  Baptists  are  next  in  this 
advancement.  In  Selma,  Ala.,  there  is  the  Selma 
University,  supported  mainly  by  the  colored 
people  themselves,  and  officered  and  instructed 
chiefly  by  colored  teachers.  So  likewise  is  the 
Baptist  Seminary  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Added  to 
all  these  are  the  following  institutions  carried  on 
by  State  aid  and  Northern  bounty,  but  exclu- 
sively for  the  colored  race,  viz : Claflin  Univer- 
sity, at  Orangeburg,  the  Benedict  Institute,  at 
Columbia,  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  throughout  the  South. 
What  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  educa- 
tion \ I answer,  from  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  come  teachers  capable  of  instructing 
their  own  race,  a condition  essentially  necessary 
until  the  rights  and  privileges  are  equally  enjoyed 
by  all,  and  the  Negro’s  inherent  inferiority  be 
disbelieved  by  a large  number  of  those  of  the 
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Caucasian  race  now  engaged  in  teaching  liim.  The 
Negro  has  proven  himself  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North  capable  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
his  white  fellow  citizen,  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  given  him  ; and  this  brings  me  to  the 
next  proposition,  which  is  the  social  condition  of 
the  South  to-dav,  another  topic  to  which  I will 
briefly  refer  now,  but  more  largely  treat  further 
on  in  these  pages. 

The  condition  of  the  past  which  kept  separate 
the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  black  from  the  white, 
the  aristocrat  from  the  peasant,  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  under  the  influence  of  education,  indus- 
try and  a true  Christianity,  and  yet  the  barriers 
are  not  all  broken  down.  An  eminent  Democrat 
once  said  to  the  writer : Sir,  our  motto  is,  “the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  I replied 
then : Sir,  the  Negro  ought  not  to  have  any  fear 
of  the  amount  of  good  he  will  get  in  the  South, 
as  his  number  is  largest  in  that  section,  but  I fear 
Democratic  method  of  counting  numbers  at  all 
times,  to  which  reply  he  made  no  rejoinder.  In 
the  South  the  social  condition  is  seen  too  in  the 
relationship  of  capital  to  labor,  or  employer  to 
employee,  and  in  the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil 
privileges  and  industrial  pursuits  by  all  of  its 
citizens  alike.  These  relationships  are  not  in  har- 
mony one  with  the  other,  and  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  prosperity  of  the  South  is  not  more  ad- 
vanced than  it  is.  As  regards  capital  and  labor  75 
cents  per  day  for  the  laboring  class  of  men,  and  50 
cents  for  women  must  grow  a class  of  paupers  in 
any  community,  and  produce  petty  crime.  This 
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price  of  labor  wliicli  prevails  in  the  South,  and 
which  will  not  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  in  connection  with  the 
oppressive  lien  system  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
recent  exodus  of  colored  laborers  from  the  South. 
It  is  not  politics,  except  as  this  method  of  poor 
wages  is  adopted  to  keep  dependent  the  employee 
and  thus  control  his  vote.  As  regards  the  lien 
system  which  enables  the  small  farmer  to  secure 
agricultural  advances  during  the  maturity  of  his 
crop,  although  ample  protection  is  provided  by 
law,  yet  the  contrivances  of  the  merciless  mer- 
chant result  in  causing  the  lienor  to  find,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  after  paying  his  landlord’s  rent, 
or  his  fertilizing  bill,  then  his  lien  for  advances 
at  12  per  cent,  per  month,  that  he  is  left  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a hat,  a pair  of  shoes,  or  a 
single  garment  of  clothing  for  his  family. 

I cannot  go  farther  into  the  details  of  this  per- 
nicious system,  except  to  say  it  is  sufficient  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  South.  It  has  lately 
so'  disturbed  the  social  relations  between  em- 
ployerjmd  employee  as  to  force  the  employer  to 
use  violence  in  obstructing  and  preventing,  when 
he  can,  the  “emigration  of  his  victims,  thus  "set- 
ting at  naught  the  absolute  right  of  locomotion. 
This  evil  in  South  Carolina  is  sought  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law.  The  Negro  is 
the  principal  victim  of  this  robbery,  and  through 
the  ignorance  of  a large  part  of  the  laboring  class 
of  this  race  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  this 
vicious  cupidity. 

Another  social  feature  of  the  South  which 
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blurs  its  progress  and  is  a relic  of  tlie  past,  is  tlie 
unjust  discrimination  of  passengers  on  railroads. 
This  arises  from  a prejudice  of  a Don  Quixotic 
character,  because  the  prejudice  against  color  is 
about  as  sensible  as  Sanclio’s  attack  on  the  wind- 
mill. All  nations  at  some  time  or  other  have  had 
a species  of  caste  prejudice,  but  none  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  ever  based  it  on  color,  save  the 
American.  How  shall  this  ever  change  % First, 
it  will  change  with  the  changed  condition  of  the 
negro  from  dependent  to  equal,  from  ignorant  to 
educated,  from  poor  to  the  enjoyment  of  a compe- 
tency, if  not  riches,  and  also  with  a changed  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  white  man’s  mind  and 
idea,  that  the  Negro  is  by  nature  inferior,  to  a 
belief  and  a,  readiness  to  accept  the  daily  proof 
before  his  eyes  that  he  is  a man  and  a brother, 
differing  only  in  color  of  skin.  To  secure  this 
recognition  the  colored  man  himself  has  some- 
thing yet  to  do.  He  must  not  expect  sympathy 
to  advance  him  on  the  stage  of  life,  he  must  not 
dally  with  opportunity,  however  small.  He  must 
not  ask  how  to  succeed  ; he  must  make  success 
for  himself  by  diligence.  It  is  not  thrift  that  is 
wanting,  but  economy  on  his  part,  and  fair  play 
from  the  white  man.  In  this  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  South,  we  must  watch  with  care 
the  means  whereby  the  Negro  will  proportion- 
ately advance.  And  what  are  those  means?  First, 
unlimited  opportunity  ; second,  capacity  and  fit- 
ness; and  third,  action ! I mean  by  action,  a 
lively  interest  in  advancing  our  condition.  Let 

us  be  industrious.  A n economical  industry  gave 
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to  tlie  Jewish  people,  the  world  over,  a status 
among  their  persecutors  never  dreamed  of.  When 
the  English  people  consented  to  tax  the  Jew  in 
the  time  of  the  puerile  John  Lackland,  and  to 
make  the  penalty  the  extraction  of  a tooth  for 
every  dollar  due,  they  little  thought  to  see  the 
day  when  the  Rothschilds  would  control  all 
Europe,  financially ; Disraeli  would  guide  an 
empire  so  vast  that  upon  its  boundaries  the  sun 
never  sets;  or  to  listen  to  the  erudition  of  one  of 
Hebrew  origin  in  the  citadel  of  learning  at  Oxford. 
I firmly  believe  that  like  the  Jew,  the  Negro  will 
in  the  next  century  appear  no  mean  factor  in  the 
economy  of  civilization.  Already  from  chattle- 
dom  he  has  advanced  to  manhood;  from  bondage 
to  freedom;  from  a political  serfdom  to  the  rights 
of  a citizen;  from  ignorance  to  a plane  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  which  astonishes  h is  critics. 
Today  in  the  •“  New  South”  he  is  the  chief 
architect  of  his  race’s  future.  His  position  as 
freeman,  as  citizen,  as  lawyer,  as  doctor,  as  divine, 
as  artist,  as  inventor,  as  farmer,  as  school  teacher, 
as  property  holder,  as  followers  of  a true  God, 
must  produce  that  social  status  which  the  impar- 
tial mind  of  research  has  already  discovered.  Dr. 
Haygood  has  found  it.  Also  our  noble  advocate, 
Mr.  Cable,  has  declared  it.  Social  status  is  not 
created  in  America  out  of  blood  and  rank,  as 
some  believe,  but  is  only  the  development  of 
condition.  And  in  this  the  Negro  should  not  be 
measured  from  the  u depths  from  which  he  has 
come,  but  the  heights  to  which  he  has  attained,” 
as  Mr.  Frederic  Douglass  has  truly  remarked. 
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The  pioneer  of  Southern  thought  on  the  new 
social  condition  is  Mr.  Geo.  Cable,  who  clearly, 
forcibly  and  logically  proves  that  social  changes 
in  the  South  must  follow  the  development  of  the 
“New  South.”  I will  extend  these  views  in  the 
following  pages. 

And  now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  political 
condition  of  the  South.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  “New  South.”  The  present 
political  condition  of  the  South  is  one  which 
demands  serious  attention.  The  Democratic 
government  of  the  South  is  a usurpation,  as  I 
have  already  said.  It  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  a legitimate  party  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, and  no  Democrat  of  the  South  will  deny 
this,  but  will  excuse  it  on  the  grounds  which 
have  more  than  once  presented  themselves  in 
countries  for  the  necessity,  as  it  is  called,  viz  : 
reformation.  But  I ask  what  excuse  can  there 
be  for  usurpation  in  a republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  reformation It  may  suit 
monarchies,  despotisms  and  autocracies,  but 
never  a true  democracy.  In  the.  South  to-day 
the  vote  of  a majority  of  its  citizens  is  sup- 
pressed ; it  is  true,  not  as  heretofore,  by 
violence,  but  in  South  Carolina  there  is  the 
Procrustean  Eight  Box  system,  and  in  other 
States  other  devices  to  suppress  the  ballot  of  the 
Negro.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Democrats  of  South 
Carolina  that  this  system  of  eight  boxes  only 
demands  the  intelligence  of  the  voter.  Even  so, 
it  is  still  but  a device  to  nullify  the  ballot  of  the 
uneducated  voter,  It.  may  not  be  legally  wrong, 
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but  it  is  morally  wrong,  but  I believe  it  is  both. 
But  this  too  must  soon  pass  away.  In  the  next 
ten  years  four-fifths  of  the  voting  population  of 
the  South  will  have  received  sufficient  education 
to  enable  them  to  read  their  ballots.  In  a 
special  chapter  I shall  more  fully  treat  of  this 
topic,  except  to  state  now  that  this  is  the  result 
of  Republican  endeavor. 

I concede  the  past  grandeur  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  It  saved  a nation  from  ruin;  it  gave 
credit  to  the  country  of  the  greatest  possibilities; 
it  enacted  principles  which  gave  freedom  to  a 
race  of  people  in  bondage  in  its  midst;  it  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  industry  of  millions;  it 
planted  schools  and  universities;  it  encouraged 
art  and  science;  for  twenty  odd  years  it  has  held 
the  helm  of  the  nation  so  firm  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  most  powerful  of  its  contem- 
poraries. What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  hour? 
It  is  to  demand  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  constitution  shall  be  living,  vitalizing 
powers  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  that 
every  vote  cast  in  the  South  shall  be  fairly 
counted— a free  ballot  and  a fair  count  should 
be  enforced. 

I may  have  presented  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  of  the  South  in  these  general  views  at 
the  expense  of  the  dark.  There  are  both  sides 
in  the  South  today,  yet  no  one  taking  a retro- 
spect of  the  past  can  fail  to  see  progress  under 
the  influence  of  a new  spirit  in  the  South.  But 
a short  time  ago  a Southern  editor,  decrying  the 
false  idea  that  the  Caucasian  race  would  always 
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hold  sway  over  the  Negro,  exclaimed  to  his 
people,  “ Hodie  mihi  eras  tibi Yes,  there  is 
a tomorrow  for  the  Negro  in  the  South,  and  all 
who  see  his  progress  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
years  must  recognize  this.  The  day  is  near  at 
hand  when,  as  I believe,  all  race  feeling  will 
disappear,  and  a feeling  which  those  who  having 
a common  interest  must  necessarily  have — a com- 
mon feeling  must  prevail.  No  other  condition 
can  exist  in  America  while  under  the  genius  of 
true  Republican  principles.  Unity  will  prevail 
in  the  “New  South”  when  justice  is  done  to 
black  and  white  alike.  God  reigns;  it  must  be  so! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SOUTH  POLITICALLY. 

In  discussing  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  South,  as  it  relates  to  its  political  condition, 
I will  commence  at  the  new  phase  of  political 
history  brought  about  by  the  late  civil  war.  One 
of  the  main  features  and  consequences  of  the 
late  civil  war,  was  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  the  Negro.  The  contest  between  the  North 
and  South,  which  was  decided  by  a clash  of  arms 
upon  the  battlefield,  was  the  right  of  the  South 
to  maintain  and  extend  slavery  within  certain 
boundaries.  This  simple  issue  soon  drew  to  it 
numerous  dependent  issues,  which  enlarged  the 
original  stream  into  a large  and  powerful  river. 
Among  these  dependent  issues  involved  was  the 
right  of  the  Negro,  enfranchised,  to  hold  the 
political  power  of  the  ballot  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  freedom.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts  of  Congress  were  preparatory  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  enfran- 
chised Negro.  Many  and  arduous  were  the 
struggles  of  noble  hearted  statesmen  who  sought 
the  best  means  for  their  country’s  welfare.  That 
the  Negro  as  a freeman  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  body  politic  and  was  entitled  to  be  gov- 
erned only  by  his  consent,  could  not  easily  be 
denied  in  accordance  with  our  natural  organic 
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act,  which  says  ‘‘that  all  just  government  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  But  it  still 
remained  a question  with  many,  how  best  and 
safest  to  reach  this  end.  Some  contended  for  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  newly  enfran- 
chised; others  a property  qualification;  others  a 
total  denial  of  the  ballot;  and  even  when  the  bal- 
lot was  given  the  Negro,  many  of  the  Southern 
States  sought  before  reconstruction  to  nullify  the 
same  by  acts  such  as  were  known  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  as  the  “Black  Code.”  After  re- 
construction, and  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Negro  was  a full-fledged  voter,  the  question  then 
arose  what  relation  would  he  bear  to  his  ex-mas- 
ter in  his  new  role  of  voter  and  freeman.  No 
one  was  better  able  to  solve  this  problem  than 
the  ex-master  himself.  He  well  knew  that  the 
war  had  decided  the  fate  of  slavery  and  forever 
buried  it  in  the  oblivion  of  past  ages,  and  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been 
decided  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  that 
the  condition  of  every  State  that  had  engaged  in 
rebellion  re-entering  the  Union,  was  to  regard 
this  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  to  give  paramount  allegiance  to  the  same. 
Yet  many  of  these  misguided  men  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Negro’s  fitness  as  a 
voter  by  all  sorts  of  persecution. 

Let  the  reader  refer  to  ‘ ‘ Thorns  in  the 
Flesh,”  for  much  that  is  true  as  well  as  much 
that  is  false  concerning  this  period  of  the  South's 
history — Rifle  Clubs,  Ku  Klux  Klaus,  incendia- 
ries, the  burning  of  churches,  the  indescribable 
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persecution  of  individuals;  all  characterized  the 
entrance  of  the  Negro  as  a voter  upon  the 
political  arena  in  the  South,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  Negro  in  the  exercise 
of  his  suffrage,  by  the  enforcement  of  his  right 
at.  the  bayonet’s  point.  Some  people  hold  up 
their  hands  in  holy  political  horror  when  one 
asserts  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  the  voter  in  this  method.  Just  as  well 
declare  unconstitutional  the  right  of  Congress 
to  secure  to  every  State  a republican  form  of 
government.  The  Republican  party  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  secure  this  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  South — by  planting  schools  therein 
to  instruct  the  ignorant  voter ; and,  next,  by 
exercising  Federal  power,  when  necessary,  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  The  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
was  an  earnest  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
National  Government  and  of  the  Republican 
party  at  that  time  in  power,  not  to  thrust  the 
ignorant  unprepared,  in  the  forum  of  civil 
government.  But  none  will  deny  that  the 
South  turned  its  back  upon  this  offer,  and 
when  asked  for  bread  gave  a stone.  In  1868  the 
Republican  party  took  control  of  the  South, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  to  maintain 
its  power,  ever  before  or  since  known  to  any 
party. 

Behind  them,  and  in  front  of  them,  and  all 
around  them,  there  was  the  Negro  as  a voter. 
How  they  used  this  support  in  shaping  the  polit- 
ical future  of  the  South,  should  be  investigated 
ere  we  can  properly  reach  a true  view  of  the 
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South  politically.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  had 
many  Northern  white  Republicans  in  the  South 
so  used  the  Negro  vote  as  to  make  it  a growing 
instead  of  a decreasing  power,  it  would  have 
kept  the  States  in  the  Republican  party  until 
to-day. 

But  the  Negro  vote  was  used  selfishly  and 
in  many  instances  insincerely.  While  friends 
at  the  North  were  trying  to  elevate  the  Negro 
of  the  South  by  education  and  Christian  teach- 
ing, the  few  demagogues  who  were  in  their 
midst  were  polluting  the  stream  with  avarice 
and  political  greed.  In  this  condition  the  Negro 
was  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones, 
and  became  nullified  as  a voter.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  Negro  voter  of  the  South  was  led 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  by  N orthern  dema- 
gogues. This  is  a slander  upon  the  Negro,  whose 
political  creed  was  one  of  solemn  conviction  and 
the  preservation  of  rights  bought  with  their 
blood.  The  condition  of  the  South  made  it  as 
natural  for  the  Negro  to  be  Republican  as  for 
the  young  of  animals  to  follow  their  parents. 
The  error  was  not  in  this,  but  in  the  neglect  of 
those  who  controlled  the  Negro  vote  to  elevate 
it ; to  make  it  a thinking  and  responsible 
power  in  the  party,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
sentiment. 

The  change  in  the  political  party  of  the  South 
took  place  in  1876.  The  Southern  Democrat 
claims  it  as  the  period  of  political  reformation 
in  the  South.  It  was  the  reverse,  for  truly  it 
was  the  period  of  political  reformation  at  the 
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North.  Some  who  had  been  our  foremost  advo- 
cates at  the  North,  saw  a herd  of  Republican 
office  seekers  and  cried  aloud  with  the  Southern 
man  to  “Unload!”  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
South.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  Rip-Van- 
Winkle  sleep,  the  Democrats  awoke  to  find 
themselves  considered  by  the  North,  and  the 
Republicans  aroused,  rubbed  their  eyes,  to  find 
out  that  they  were  condemned. 

The  political  change  of  the  South  in  1876  was 
brought  about  by  blood  and  murder,  such  as  had 
not  stained  the  annals  of  history  since  the  Inqui- 
sition. But  this,  after  all,  may  be  a partizan 
view.  Can  political  changes  be  brought  about  by 
force  only  ? I think  not.  The  condition  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Southern  Revolution, 
was  the  American  sentiment  concerning  the  Ne- 
gro. Flush  with  victory  and  enjoying  the  spoils 
of  conquest,  the  Republican  white  ruler  had  rest 
contented  with  the  black  man  and  brother  as  a 
voter;  but  in  course  of  time,  as  year  added  to 
year  and  he  grew  in  intelligence,  and  leaders  of 
the  Negro  race  sprang  up  in  the  government  of 
the  States  as  well  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  arose:  “What  shall 
we  do  with  the  Negro*”  The  answer  came  back : 
“ Unload /”  How  then  can  it  be  said  the  Negro 
has  forsaken  the  Republican  part y ' The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  him  not  entitled  to  Federal 
protection  in  his  civil  rights  as  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  relegated  him  to  the  mercy  of 
his  Southern  enemies,  who  from  policy  at  least 
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have  dealt  mildly  with  him  although  in  their 
power.  For  had  the  South  chosen  to  take  this 
bludgeon  of  injustice  and  use  it  against  the 
Negro,  it  might  have  reduced  him  to  a condition 
worse  than  the  Russian  serf.  It  was  the  Ameri- 
can sentiment  of  Negro  inferiority  as  a race,  not 
incapacity,  that  made  the  Southern  Revolution 
of  1876  possible.  But  since  1876  the  South, 
politically,  has  taken  a new  phase  of  govern- 
ment towards  its  citizens.  The  Negro  voter  is 
practically  disfranchised.  But  the  Democratic 
party  says  this  is  false — the  Negro  is  free 
to  vote.  In  reply  I ask  the  question : If  the 
Negro  is  free  to  vote,  say  in  South  Carolina, 
where  his  majority  is  indisputable,  how  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
power  and  the.  Negro  still  Republican  ? Let  us 
grant,  as  is  true,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
Negroes  who  are  Democrats,  is  it  claimed  that 
this  accession  lias  destroyed  entirely  the  Repub- 
lican majority?  Not  even  the  most  ultra  Demo- 
crat claims  this.  This  is  the  true  claim  made  in 
calmer  moments,  namely,  it  was  necessary  to 
defeat  the  Republican  party  to  produce  the 
necessary  reformation  needed  in  the  South ; to 
put  a stop  to  ignorance  controlling. 

If  this  were  true,  the  means  used  were  radi- 
cally wrong;  education  was  the  true  remedy,  not 
the  shot  gun.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
“What  is  to  be  the  political  future  of  the  South?” 
Its  present  is  that  of  an  oligarchy.  The  old  rem- 
nant of  slavocracy  yet  lives  and  now  governs. 
Only  a few  have  seen  the  light  and  would  catch 
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the  sunshine  of  progress  while  they  may.  The 
parade  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  yet  question- 
ing and  resisting  when  they  can  its  every  Federal 
power,  is  yet  in  the  South.  The  spirit  of  Phillips 
Brooks  still  stalks  like  a ghost  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  shaking  its  fists  at  loyal  men.  But 
be  not  deceived;  this  is  not  the  growing  spirit  of 
the  South.  In  the  next  ten  years,  when  the 
Negro  and  the  white  man  are  indeed  each  others 
peers  as  citizens,  a new  South  will  arise.  But 
> this  time  is  retarded  by  the  South  itself — the  old 
fogies  which  still  live  are  so  many  barnacles  to 
the  ship  uThe  New  South.”  There  needs  in  the 
South  a leader  who  is  abreast  of  the  times — one 
who  can  see  that  capital  and  labor  harmoniously 
at  work  prepare  and  support  the  strongest  polit- 
ical government  of  the  surest  foundation,  far 
more  so  than  poverty  and  indolence.  It  is  not 
so  much  how  to  prepare  the  Negro  to  be  a useful 
peasant  in  the  South,  as  it  is  to  prepare  him  to 
be  a useful  citizen. 

The  present  political  government  of  the  South 
resting  as  it  does  upon  the  consent  of  the  few 
whose  power  is  derived  not  from  law  but  through 
intelligence  and  wealth,  can  only  last  as  long  as 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  capable  of  sustaining 
it,  namely  ignorance  and  poverty.  When  these 
fertile  fields  of  Democratic  usurpation  are  no 
more,  and  the  masses  of  youth  now  comprising 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  getting 
knowledge  in  schools  and  experience  in  the 
privileges  of  freedom  arrive  at  maturity,  the 
Democratic  Othello  who  has  lived  upon  tissue 
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ballots,  bullets  and  other  means  of  political 
frauds,  will  lose  liis  occupation.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  when  the  majority  of  citizens  of 
the  South  are  educated — I mean  the  colored  por- 
tion especially,  that  they  will  permit  themselves 
to  be  governed  without  their  consent  as  they  are 
now,  what  avail  will  then  the  South  Carolina 
eight-box  system  be  when  the  voter  can  read 
and  distinguish  one  box  from  the  other  ? And 
again,  the  South  must  change,  politically,  for 
other  and  stronger  reasons.  The  scars  of  the  late 
civil  war  are  fast  healing — among  some  men  of 
the  South  there  is  no  vestige  to  be  seen.  They 
are  thoroughly  reconstructed ; action  and  pro- 
gress are  their  watchwords.  Among  others  the 
old  cause , and  not  as  some  call  it,  the  lost  cause , 
is  yet  cherished  in  their  memory.  With  them 
stagnation  and  retrogression  mark  their  every 
step.  Now,  although  this  latter  class  is  in  the 
majority,  yet  truth  being  stronger  than  error  the 
minority  prevails,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
evident  progress  of  the  South  in  spite  of  its 
u Toombs,”  its  Butlers  and  its  Ben  Hills.  The 
introduction  of  capital  and  the  emigration  of 
new  settlers,  will  make  a political  transformation 
never  conceived  of.  This  period  is  our  necessary 
probation. 

At  present  wliat  is  the  political  status  of  the 
South '(  You  may  travel  its  length  and  breadth 
and  you  will  find  a spirit  of  caste  prejudice 
exercised  towards  a class  of  citizens  known  as 
Negroes,  and  their  descendants.  Our  schools 
have  improved  in  the  past  ten  years  as  I have 
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already  said,  but  distinction  and  discrimination 
yet  remain.  The  schools  of  white  children  are 
better  provided  for  than  those  of  the  blacks,  and 
this  is  not  denied  but  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  white  people  pay  more  taxes  than  the 
colored.  If  the  taxes  are  to  be  pro  rated  in  then- 
benefits  through  education,  why  not  in  other 
respects  for  which  the  taxes  of  the  citizens  go 
indiscriminately  i Why  not  pro  rate  the  amount 
of  space  in  the  public  highway  to  be  used  by  the 
colored  and  white  citizens  respectively ' Why 
not  pro  rate  the  use  of  the  police  force-  in  its 
protection ' Not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  South 
there  is  caste  prejudice.  Our  colored  citizens 
are  not  even  pro  rated  in  the  jury  box,  for  while 
they  are  a majority  at  the  polls,  they  find  them- 
selves a minority  in  the  jury  box.  But  I hear 
a.  Democrat  say  “We  cannot  lend  ourselves  to 
admit  ignorance  to  govern.  ihis  is  true,  and 
no  Democrat  will  find  any  honest  and  intelligent 
colored  man  who  is  not  a demagogue  denying 
that,  but  the  question  presents  itself  “ Is  the  rule 
applied  impartially  Not  at  all.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  find  ignorant  white  men  in  the 
jury  box  and  intelligent  colored  ones  excluded. 
In  *my  practice  of  law  in  South  Carolina,  1 
find  it  a rare  thing  that  a prosecuting  officer 
will  admit  a colored  man  to  sit  on  a. jury,  lwo 
or  three  are  always  impanneled  to  save  a law 
question,  but  in  the  exercise  of  challenge  for 
the  State  they  are  never  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. And  it  is  a matter  of  observation  that 
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they  will  be  excluded  whenever  the  prisoner  is  a 
colored  person,  and  not  so  frequently  when  it  is 
a white  person,  as  if  the  prejudice  of  the  white 
man  against  the  Negro  is  not  as  good  a ground 
for  excluding  him  from  trying  a Negro  on  the 
ground  of  bias  or  prejudice,  as  the  love  of  the 
colored  man  for  his  race  is  good  ground  to 
exclude  him  on  the  ground  of  favorable  bias. 

But  my  own  solution  of  this  problem  is  that 
the  white  man  of  the  South  knows  the  colored 
man  of  the  South  in  his  weakness  well.  He  has 
marked  his  vices  and  overlooked  his  virtues.  He 
knows  when  he  puts  him  upon  a jury  to  try  a 
white  man  that  eleven  white  men  can  control 
him,  and  this  is  true  frequently  when  even  he 
sits  to  try  one  of  his  own.  Then  the  reason 
why  he  is  so  discriminated  against  is  to  debase 
him ; and  the  reason  why  colored  men  choose 
rather  to  be  tried  by  a white  jury,  is  a want  of 
confidence  in  their  own  race.  The  ignorance  of 
the  colored  citizen  is  the  reason  given  by  those 
who  affect  discrimination  and  injustice  towards 
the  Negro  ; but  this  answer  will  not  do,  because 
this  evil  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  among 
tlie  whites  as  well,  who  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  government.  It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  in  South  Carolina  so  ignorant 
have  been  the  white  trial  justices,  until  the  white 
citizens  cried  out  for  a change.  And  in  places 
where  this  ignorance  exists,  there  are  many  intel- 
ligent colored  men.  But  the  politician  says  “the 
spoils  to  the  victors.”  True;  but  call  things  by 
the  right  name  and  we  will  not  complain.  We 
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complain  against  the  garb  of  purity  which  the 
Democrat  wears,  while  underneath  there  is  so 
much  hideousness.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  a great  change  of  mental  development  must 
the  South  undergo,  ere  it  can  attain  the  plane  of 
a.  fair  and  impartial  policy  in  the  government  of 
its  citizens.  This  change  must  be  brought  about 
by  the  mental  self -development  of  its  citizens 
black  and  white,  and  by  the  increase  of  capital, 
greater  latitude  for  labor,  the  adequate  pay 
of  wages,  the  increase  of  industry  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  These  are  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the  “New 
South”  is  to  be  erected.  Many  honest  Southern 
white  men  see  this  and  would  prepare  for  its 
advent;  others  are  too  blinded  with  prejudice  to 
see  even  in  the  dim  shadow  of  the  future.  \et 
he  who  would  observe  the  vast  increase  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  South  among  the  two  classes  which 
have  hitherto  been  deprived  of ' the  benefits,  of 
education,  must  see  the  “New  South”  fast 
approaching.  From  these  premises  I predict 
that  the  present  policy  of  Southern  govern- 
ment cannot  last  longer  than  twenty  years, 
when  its  sturdiest  form  as  now  existing  wall 
disappear. 

The  idea  that  the  South  has  already  worked 
a thorough  change  of  political  feeling,  and  that 
the  wounds  of  the  late  civil  war  are  healed  and 
beyond  recognition,  is  false.  It  was  not  so  with 
anv  conquered  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth , 
it  cannot  be  so  with  the  Southern  whites.  The 
“lost  cause”  is  not  a forgotten  cause;  and  the 
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principles  of  ;in  indissoluble  Union  of  inseparable 
States,  needs  as  greatly  to  be  protected  today  by 
loyal  principles  among  loyal  Northern  men,  as  it 
did  twenty  years  ago.  Who  can  fail  to  discern 
this  in  the  speeches  of  Jefferson  Davis,  as  deliv- 
ered in  Atlanta,  Macon  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  the  reception  they  met 
from  the  Southern  white  people  in  whose  ears 
they  were  uttered.  What  we  need  today  is  a 
stronger  adherence  to  Republican  principles,  and 
less  apology  for  them;  a stronger  maintenance  of 
Republican  laws,  and  less  apostacy  and  truckling 
to  Southern  supremacy,  until  every  citizen  in 
America  can  not  only  boast  in  word  but  in  deed, 
in  every  clime  in  the  civilized  globe  upon  which 
lie  may  put  his  foot,  that  “I  am  an  American 
citizen;”  otherwise  the  American  republican  form 
of  government  must  remain  weak,  and  every 
wind  and  storm  of  political  dissension  which 
arises  must  shake  it  from  its  very  foundation. 
The  present  work  of  the  South  is  to  prove  the 
righteousness  of  its  lost  cause.  There  is  not  a 
Southern  Congressman  in  Congress  who  has  not 
this  at  heart  as  the  work  of  his  life.  If  this 
cause  be  righteous,  let  it  prevail;  if  not,  why  trifle 
with  it '{  Unity,  peace  and  concord,  cannot  be 
purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  Then  with  a 
firm  determination  to  perpetuate  the  principles 
of  the  forefathers  of  our  great  government,  let 
North  and  South,  black  and  white,  and  every 
element  of  our  cosmopolite  nationality,  study  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  in  our  incomparable  Con- 
stitution, making  it  our  political  guide  in  peace; 
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our  anchor  and  port  of  safety  in  times  of  war- 
civil  or  foreign;  our  talisman  in  our  relationship 
with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  is  assured. 

The  important  question  which  arises  concern- 
ing the  “New  South,”  politically,  is  whether  it 
shall  inaugurate  a new  form  of  government 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  shall 
the  South  be  allowed  to  elect  its  representatives 
to  both  houses  of  Congress  by  methods  which  are 
frauds  upon  the  rights  of  every  other  citizen  in 
the  North,  East  and  West?  Since  it  appears  that 
thousands  of  voters  in  the  South  are  deprived 
of  the  efficacy  of  their  votes  when  cast,  or  denied 
the  right  to  vote  by  fraudulent  methods,  then 
is  the  Southern  Representative  in  Congress, 
when  thus  elected  a Federal  Representative  as 
he  should  be,  or  even  a State  Representative 
in  Congress  ? Whom  does  he  represent?  It  is 
not  the  whole  people  of  his  State,  for  there  are 
many  who  were  not  allowed  to  register  their 
assent  or  dissent  as  to  his  election.  It  is  not  the 
assent  alone  of  a majority  of  voters  at  an  election 
for  a candidate  which  makes  a man  a representa- 
tive of  his  constituents,  but  also  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  pass  upon  his  election.  We.  are  here 
supposing  his  election  to  be  by  <1  majority  of 
voters,  which  in  the  South  is  not  true. 

This  condition  of  affairs  as  at  present  exists 
in  the  South,  is  as  much  a usurpation  as  when 
one  regent  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  force  and 
bis  place  taken  by  another  without  right.  When 
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a question  arises  in  Congress,  it  is  by  reason  of 
its  situation  a national  question  always,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  one  affecting  the  whole  people 
relatively.  A Southern  vote  upon  it  affects 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  Texas.  A representa- 
tive, therefore,  who  has  no  right  to  a voice  in 
that  body  is  a usurper  of  the  people’s  rights  in 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  Texas.  If  it  be  a 
question  of  taxation  pertaining  to  a State,  the 
vote  is  one  which  represents  adversely  that  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  government  was  founded, 
viz : taxation  without  representation.  This  is  a, 
vital  question  pertaining  in  its  effects  to  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  no  side  or  less  import- 
ant issue  should  be  allowed  to  eclipse  it. 

Among  the  effects  of  this  Southern  usurpa- 
tion, is  the  denial  of  the  right  to  the  colored 
citizen  to  representation,  by  and  through  his 
consent ; and  every  colored  voter,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  should  resist  the  innovation.  As 
at  present  situated,  the  colored  voter  in  the 
South  is  a political  nondescript.  Let  him  rise 
in  his  might,  and  demand  this  right  which  is 
his  just  due  as  an  American  citizen.  This 
question  ought  to  be  considered  irrespective 
of  party  politics  or  economics  or  social  status. 
It  relates  to  the  future  permanence  of  our 
republican  form  of  government.  Associate 
the  disposition  of  some  Americans  to  disregard 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our 
republican  institutions  are  founded,  with  the 
rapid  tendency  of  a large  class  of  foreigners  to 
establish  disorder  and  anarchy  in  our  midst,  and 
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see  how  long  the  American  Republic  will  last 
under  such  conditions.  The  principles  of  no 
political  party  are  better  adapted  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  republican  institutions,  than 
those  of  the  Republican  party. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  POLITICALLY. 

This  phase  of  the  South  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  decide,  How  much  the  South  is 
changed  in  its  views  politically  from  “Old”  to 
“New,”  is  not  easily  ascertained.  “States 
Rights,”  or  as  sometimes  called,  “States  Sover- 
eignty,” was,  as  is  generally  known,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  not  the  approxi- 
mate cause,  but  the  remote  cause  of  the  war. 
The  doctrine  of  the  famous  statesman  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  exemplified  in  the 
nullification  measures,  was  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  State  sovereignty.  It  gave  a new  impulse  to 
the  South  to  look  upon  itself  as  an  independent 
government,  disregarding  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  How  far  this  idea  is  changed 
in  the  “New  South,”  is  difficult  to  tell.  The 
assertions  of  today  are  loud  and  many,  that  the 
South  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Union  of  States,  but  no  careful  observer  can  fail 
to  see  by  acts  and  words  that  the  South  yet 
believes  in  its  power  to  control  measures,  how- 
ever federal  in  their  nature,  which  it  believes 
local  in  their  relationship.  The  great  hindrance 
to  the  passage  of  the  Blair  bill,  a measure  as  I 
have  already  said  more  calculated  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  the  Republic  than  millions  of 
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treasure,  is  caused  by  that  party  in  power  at  the 
time  of  my  writing,  which  is  significantly  the 
party  of  the  South — I mean  the  Democratic 
party ; and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  power,  with 
the  idea  of  State  sovereignty  unchanged,  we 
must  look  for  this  disastrous  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  education. 

Neither  has  the  South  changed  politically  in 
denying  political  rights  to  fellow  citizens  on 
account  of  color  or  past  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Despite  freedom  lias  shown  to  this  por- 
tion of  our  country  its  vast  benefits,  and  in 
spite  of  the  constitutional  laws  which  give  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  every  citizen,  a large  class 
of  voters  is  deprived  of  the  free,  fair  and  just 
exercise  of  this  privilege  to  vote.  Despite  high- 
sounding  phrases  in  the  platforms  of  this  party 
in  political  conventions  assembled,  such  as  the 
following,  to  be  found  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1884:  “The  Democratic  Party  of  the 
Union  recognizes  that  as  the  nation  grows  older, 
new  issues  are  born  of  time  and  progress,  and 
old  issues  perish.  * * * * We  hold  that  it 

is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color  or 
persuasion — religious  or  political.’’  I say  in 
spite  of  this  high-sounding  language  of  the 
Democratic  party,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
citizens  are  at  every  succeeding  election  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote  upon  no  other 
ground  than  color.  And  since  then,  as  before, 
hundreds  of  this  same  class  of  persons  have  fallen 
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victims  to  injustice  by  the  hands  of  lawless  men, 
forming  a court  of  “Judge  Lynch,”  and  taking 
vengeance  into  their  own  hands  for  alleged 
crimes,  in  the  face  of  legally  organized  courts 
and  their  machinery,  established  for  the  orderly 
and  civilized  trial  of  persons  accused  of  crimes. 

From  1872  to  1876,  the  South  took  into  its 
hands  the  right  to  govern,  control  and  determine 
all  political  elections  according  to  its  conceived 
idea  of  the  “ white  man’s  right  to  control  govern- 
ment.” Where  this  strange  political  doctrine 
derives  its  validity,  except  in  the  brains  of 
fanatics,  is  hard  to  conceive.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish this  doctrine  and  maintain  it,  the  political 
organizations  known  as  Ku  Klux  Clubs  were 
organized,  and  their  deeds  are  too  well  known 
to  the  American  reader  to  need  repeating  here, 
except  to  state  that  they  were  brutal,  and  their 
existence  a stain  upon  the  free  institutions  of 
American  government.  It  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  this  method  of  controlling  elections  has 
partially  ceased  since  1876,  because,  as  events 
show,  the  necessity  no  longer  exists — cessante 
ratione  cessat  lex.  The  party  of  Ku  Kluxism 
is  in  power  by  the  weakness  of  a great 
national  government,  whose  constitution  declares 
in  Art.  IY,  “The  United  States  shall  guaran- 
tee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a republican 
form  of  government,”  etc.;  and  yet  this  National 
or  Federal  power  declares  itself,  through  its 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  voices,  im- 
impotent  to  perform  its  contract  with  the  people, 
for  a State  is  an  aggregation  of  people  organized 
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for  civil  purposes,  chief  among  which  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot,  or  in  other  words,  allegiance 
for  the  protection  given,  and  termed  contract 
between  people  and  the  government.  The  new 
method  of  the  South  is  endeavor  how  best  to 
deprive  the  voter  of  color  of  the  effect  of  his  vote. 
In  South  Carolina  various  are  the  devices,  but 
none  more  transparent  than  that  known  as  the 
“Eight  Box  System.”  This  prescribes  the 
necessity  for  every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  his 
ballot  and  deposit  it  in  the  right  box.  This 
upon  its  face  is  but  the  just  privilege  of  every 
State  to  protect  itself  in  its  government  from  the 
evils  of  ignorance,  and  no  patriot  can  or  should 
complain  of  the  exercise  of  this  protection. 

But  the  South  politically  is  unjust.  It  dis- 
criminates at  the  polls,  in  the  jury  box,  and 
in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  colored  voter 
is  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  these  privileges 
upon  the  specious  ground  of  ignorance,  while 
the  white  voter  is  winked  at  in  his  ignorance, 
so  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  oppressing  his 
colored  fellow  citizen.  I well  remember  as  a 
lawyer,  sitting  in  court  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C., 
shortly  after  the  Democratic  usurpation  of  1876, 
and  witnessing  the  organization  of  a petit  jury. 
When  the  list  of  j urors  was  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  and  each  juror  had  answered  to  his 
name,  and  the  panel  for  trial  was  formed,  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  seven  white  and  five  colored 
men.  This  greatly  incensed  the  Court,  in  that  even 
a minority  of  colored  men  should  be  on  the  jury; 
and  the  judge  presiding,  who  was  formerly  a 
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Republican,  but  seeing  no  further  political  favor 
from  his  old  party  soon  became  a Democrat, 
delivered  a philippic  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
Negro  and  his  unfitness  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  and  then 
called  upon  the  clerk  to  name  one  of  the  seven 
white  jurors  to  preside  as  foreman  of  the  jury, 
when  to  his  Honor’s  astonishment  and  chagrin, 
all  seven  alternately  excused  themselves  upon 
the  plea  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
whereupon  the  clerk  called  upon  the  u brother  in 
black,”  and  found  three  who  could  both  read 
and  write.  Yet  the  practice  of  appointing  a 
white  man  as  foreman  of  a jury,  exists  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  South,  and  despite  the  great 
majority  of  Negroes  in  the  South,  and  the  statu- 
tory provisions  of  an  indiscriminate  choice  of 
electors  as  jurors,  still  today  two  or  three  is  the 
greatest  number  of  colored  jurors  ever  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States;  and  the  Negro’s 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  any  of  these  departments,  is  limited 
almost  beyond  mention.  Hence  it  must  appear 
from  all  these  facts,  that  the  South  is  not  new 
politically. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  South  say  it  is  pre- 
paring to  be  a new  South  politically,  by  educat- 
ing the  Negro  and  the  ignorant  poor  white;  and 
there  are  many,  as  I have  aforesaid,  who  are 
faithfully  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  new 
jjath.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  to  many  Southern 
whites,  who  are  not  too  stubborn  to  learn  of  the 
new  issues  born,  that  the  Negro  is  an  important 
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factor  in  the  South,  politically  as  well  as  industri- 
ally, and  that  no  force  can  destroy  or  annihilate 
him;  and  that  it  is  better  to  prepare  him  for 
citizenship  and  its  privileges,  than  to  deny  him 
these  rights.  Again,  many  see  that  the  Negro  is 
now  a thinking  voter  like  his  fellow  white  citizen 
and  not  an  automaton;  it  is  now  with  him,  homo 
sum  ergo  eogito.  The  South  is  new,  in  that  it 
begins  to  seek  the  Negro  vote.  Unable  much 
longer  to  uphold  party  power  by  bloodshed 
and  force,  it  will  cultivate  the  Negro  voters 
adherence.  But  can  the  Negro  be  a Democrat 
so  long  as  Democracy  denies  him  his  civil  and 
political  rights?  T answer,  no!  Not  until  the 
Democratic  party  upholds  Republican  principles 
by  practising  justice  and  equality  to  the  Negro 
in  the  South.  Meanwhile  let  the  Negro  take 
care  not  to  follow  the  shadow  of  any  party 
while  its  substance  is  withheld  from  him.  Let 
the  Republican  party  treat  fairly  the  Negro, 
and  let  the  Democratic  party  abandon  its  paths 
of  distinction  and  violence  and  injustice  towards 
him  because  of  his  color,  and  then  let  the  Negro 
as  a freeman  choose  between  them.  This  is  to 
be  the  “New  South”  politically,  perhaps  not 
during  the  present  generation,  but  surely  in  the 
generation  to  come.  At  present  for  the  Negro 
the  Republican  party  is  his  only  shelter — the 
roof  under  which  he  can  find  protection  under 
the  law  for  his  rights  as  a citizen.  To  enter 
the  Democratic  household  with  the  shotgun,  the 
rifle  club,  the  hangman’s  rope  on  the  wayside 
tree,  the  ballot  box  stuff er,  the  convict  system 
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and  the  like  in  the  South,  is  not  the  mark  of 
wisdom,  even  though  the  invitation  be  kind  and 
earnest. 

The  middleman  in  each  political  party  recom- 
mends that  the  Negro  voter  in  the  South  should 
go  to  the  Democratic  party  as  a measure  of  safety 
for  himself,  peace  to  the  South  and  general  pros- 
perity. Although  having  as  great  a desire  as 
anyone  to  see  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  two 
races  consummated,  I cannot  recommend  what 
seems  a surrender  of  manhood.  That  the  Negro 
voter  of  the  South  or  elsewhere  should  have  to 
enter  the  Democratic  party  as  a,  measure  of 
■safety,  is  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  his  manhood 
what  the  constitution  ought  to  secure  him  by 
law.  More  than  this,  it  is  to  seal  his  fate  as  a 
political  serf.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  knows  that  the  Negro  is  a, 
Democrat  because  he  fears  Democratic  persecu- 
tion, this  fear  will  be  kept  up  to  keep  him  in 
the  party.  This  I think  may  easily  be  seen  by 
the  Negro  citizen  the  whole  United  States  over, 
in  seeking  the  party  where  his  rights  are  best 
protected.  Is  this  safety  to  be  found  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party?  Let  the  colored  citizen  decide 
for  himself.  The  history  of  the  two  parties 
should  be  consulted  for  a fair  answer.  In  the 
light  of  progress  and  civilization,  chief  among 
whose  elements  is  education,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  colored  voter  will  not  be  chained 
to  any  party  from  sentiment.  Like  other  voters 
he  will  and  should  consult  his  best  interests  not 
as  an  individual  as  many  do,  but  as  an  integral 
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part  of  a race  whose  rights  and  privileges  are  yet 
denied  in  the  enjoyment  in  common  with  his 
fellow  white  brethren.  To  enter  the  Democratic 
party  to  beg  for  our  rights  and  'protection,  is 
cowardly  and  unwise;  and  so  long  as  that  party 
adheres  to  the  belief  that  the  political  rights  of 
the  Negro  should  be  abridged,  it  is  not  the 
party  for  the  Negro  of  the  present  day.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  eyes  of  Democracy 
will  be  opened  to  the  justice  and  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Negro,  but  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing events  in  the  South,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  But  some  say  to  enter  the  Democratic* 
party  and  become  a part  of  it,  is  to  force  a 
change  of  heart.  1 have  no  objection  to  those 
who  would  undertake  the  task.  It  is  worth  a 
trial,  and  no  man  should  be  condemned  for 
trying  what  he  believes  he  can  do.  There  must 
be  pioneers  for  every  undertaking  and  many 
must  die  in  the  cause  and  for  the  cause’s  sake. 
There  are  no  cultivated  fruit  trees  from  which 
you  can  gather  fruit  in  the  land  of  the  pioneer; 
no  smooth  pathways,  but  rugged  roads;  no  tame 
animals,  but  the  fierce  tiger  and  lion.  These  our 
colored  Democratic  friends  must  encounter  in 
the  work  of  reform  upon  which  they  say  they 
have  entered.  But  the  work  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  South  only,  under  new  influences, 
new  laws,  new  ideas  and  new  industries  ; and 
not  by  a million  colored  citizens  voting  any 
particular  ticket,  now  or  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  continuation  of  my  views  as  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  I will  now  call  attention  to 
that  status  of  the  South  just  prior  to,  and  since 
the  late  civil  war,  in  which  it  finds  itself,  as  to 
the  social  relationship  of  its  people,  consisting  of 
the  two  races,  distinguished  by  their  color— 
black  and  white,  in  its  midst. 

I speak  of  the  social  condition  of  the  South, 
not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  civil  govern- 
ment, as  from  what  may  be  termed  its  civic- 
domestic  government,  or,  in  other  words,  society 
from  its  primal  aspect,  as  first  viewed  in  the 
home,  and  more  ordinary  intercourse  with  man 
and  his  fellow,  unrestricted,  except  in  an  indirect 
manner,  by  the  civil  law.  All  just  powers  of 
popular  government  are  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  people,  who  give  up  their  primal  rights 
of  self,  individual  government,  in  accordance 
with  and  in  proportion  to  their  necessity  for 
obtaining  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  organized 
government.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is 
always  remaining  in  a people  an  inherent  self- 
government,  which  always  develops  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  energy,  industry,  morality  and 
civilization  of  said  people,  which  may  be  styled 
social  development,  and  which  forms  the  sub- 
stratum of  social  government,  which  is  the 
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foundation  of  all  legal  government.  And  just 
in  proportion  to  the  civilized  development  of  a 
people,  of  a society  or  class,  so  is  the  extent, 
strength,  beauty  and  justice  of  its  legal  super- 
structure— government.  As  is  the  tree,  so  will 
be  its  fruit — as  borne  by  its  branches.  When 
one  desires  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  develop- 
ment or  non-development  of  a people  or  race  or 
(*lass  of  people,  it  is  best  to  first  inquire  into  the 
component  parts  of  the  society  which  comprise 
such  people,  their  manners,  customs  and  habits, 
for  which  laws  are  enacted  to  regulate,  but  which 
precede  all  law,  and  become  the  causa  caimans 
of  all  law  and  government.  It  is  then  with  this 
view  before  us,  and  these  fundamental  proposi- 
tions, that  we  shall  examine  first  the  social 
condition  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship and  intercourse  of  its  people  and  races,  one 
with  the  other,  their  manners,  customs  and 
habits,  and  the  problem  or  question  for  the  best 
means  for  the  solution  of  the  development  of 
this  section  of  our  country  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  present  social  condition.  The  future  devel- 
opment of  no  people  has  ever  been  properly  prog- 
nosticated, except  through  their  social  condition  ; 
and  I think  a careful  analysis  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  South,  will  do  more  to  open  the  eyes 
of  its  people  and  their  advocates  to  their  needs 
for  advancement,  peace  and  prosperity,  than 
legislation  or  excited  public  or  private  discussion. 

We  shall  therefore  commence  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  South  just  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
which,  among  its  many  effects,  uprooted  and 
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totally  destroyed  the  former  social  condition  of 
the  South,  as  markedly  as  did  the  flood  of  6,000 
years  ago  disturb  and  disarrange  the  physical 
arrangement  of  the  earth’s  strata,  as  compared 
before  the  Hood.  Before  the  war,  the  social 
condition  was  especially  marked  by  the  relation- 
ship of  master  and  slave,  rich  and  poor,  a 
condition,  as  I have  aforesaid,  very  much  like 
the  feudal  system  in  France  and  England  in 
the  10th  century,  save  in  that  the  service  due 
the  master  in  America  was  menial  and  involun- 
tary, and  in  nowise  of  a military  character,  or 
in  return  of  any  allegiance  due  the  master  for 
the  protection  received  by  the  servant  or  slave. 
The  effect  of  the  social  condition  of  master  and 
slave,  as  it  existed  in  America,  in  the  South 
especially,  was  to  keep  one  class  of  people  rich 
and  another  poor;  one  class  informed  and  another 
ignorant ; one  class  in  the  light  of  morality,  the 
other  in  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  super- 
stition and  sin  ; one  class  as  capable  of  enjoying 
.the  advantages  of  exercising  their  talents  in 
industry  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  all 
advancement  in  knowledge,  in  learning,  art  and 
science ; the  other  class  as  enduring  physical 
labor,  without  any  mental  development  thereby. 
These  two  divisions  of  conditions  were  occupied 
by  what  was  known  as  the  aristocratic  whites  or 
slave-holders,  and  the  poor  whites  and  the  Negro 
or  slave.  During  this  condition  the  South  grew 
not  in  industrial  advancement.  Its  citizens, 
instead  of  being  owners  of  ships  and  factories, 
and  engaged  in  developing  the  rich  mineral 
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resources  of  their  lands,  fostering  a varied  com- 
merce with  the  civilized  portions  of  the  earth, 
cherishing  the  arts  and  sciences  and  establishing 
schools  for  the  education  of  all  its  citizens,  chose 
rather  to  be  satisfied  with  slave-labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  only,  and  to  restrict  the 
knowledge  of  science  and  art,  and  the  possession 
of  useful  learning  to  the  few,  who  were  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  rich  land-owners,  who  were 
generally  also  slave-owners. 

The  common  public  school  was  a thing  un- 
known in  the  times  of  slavery.  The  college 
opened  its  doors  only  to  the  rich  few.  The  private 
school  was  little  observed.  It  was  a social  pre- 
cept among  the  slave-owners,  to  keep  the  poor 
whites  and  the  slave,  who  was  the  Negro,  in 
ignorance  and  mental  darkness.  'This  estrange- 
ment and  division  kept  apart  not  only  the  two 
races  of  people  in  the  South,  but  divided  the* 
whites  themselves  into  rich  and  poor,  ignorant 
and  educated.  The  picture  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  of  memory  today  is  : the  white  slave- 
owner in  his  lordly  palace,  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  flowing  in  from  the  toil  of  others,  becom- 
ing torpid  in  mind,  body  and  estate  for  the  want 
of  a just  competition,  a necessity  for  active 
energy  in  procuring  the  wants  of  life.  There 
was  the  middle  man,  too,  as  an  overseer  or  agent, 
who  lorded  it  over  the  slave,  only  in  turn  to 
be  lorded  over  by  the  slave-owner.  The  effect 
which  this  condition  had  upon  capital  was  to 
keep  it  circumscribed,  and  its  accumulation  a 
mere  stagnant  pool  of  wealth.  The  labor  of  the 
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slave  enriched  the  master,  and  kept  poor  the 
slave.  Slave  labor  was  the  substitute  for  ma- 
chinery in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  in  nowise 
was  this  labor  used  to  improve  mentally  the 
laborer.  Land  was  almost  inalienable — in  fact 
there  was  no  one  to  buy.  The  wages  of  the  poor 
whites  were  kept  within  a mere  subsistence, 
itnd  of  course  to  the  slave  there  was  no  com- 
pensation. Trades  were  taught  the  slave  only 
as  a means  of  profit  to  his  owner,  a privilege 
which  the  poor  whites  only  enjoyed  in  a small 
degree. 

In  the  South,  even  during  slavery,  there  were 
two  classes  of  colored  persons  known,  the  “free 
colored  person”  and  the  slave.  These  free  colored 
persons  either  never  were  slaves,  they  being  free 
men  from  the  West  Indies  or  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  were  from  the  North,  where  slavery 
had  been  abolished  in  the  larger  portion  of  the 
States.  This  distinction  was  another  feature  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  South,  and  divided 
it  into  slave-owner,  or  rich  white  generally  ; poor 
white,  free  colored  persons  and  slaves.  These 
classes  were  separate  and  distinct  in  manners, 
habits  and  customs,  and  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
tinction remain  even  today.  The  slave-owner, 
as  the  sole  possessor  of  all  rights,  both  of  the 
slave,  free  colored  man  and  the.  poor  white,  had 
no  fear  from  these  classes.  He  was  a man  who 
did  not  need  to  improve  in  industry,  because 
there  was  no  necessity  ; the  poor  white  saw  no 
hope  in  his  improvement,  as  he  was  regarded  as 
a social  inferior;  the  slave’s  case  seemed  defin- 
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i tel y fixed;  and  the  free  colored  man,  was  a kind 
of  nondescript,  being  neither  free  nor  slave.  His 
position  was  one  more  of  irritation  than  of  peace, 
although  lie  knew  it  not  nor  was  responsible  for 
it.  These  social  barriers  and  distinctions  pro- 
duced a social  condition  such  as  was  exemplified 
in  all  the  habits,  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people.  The  slave-owner  in  his  lordly  castle, 
with  every  comfort  surrounding  him,  all  rights 
secured  and  all  privileges  obtained.  Opportu- 
nity, leisure  and  wealth,  secured  him  the  way  to 
advancement.  The  slave-owner’s  God  was  one 
of  his  own  interpretation  and  belief,  very  much 
as  it  is  even  today  with  his  successors.  He 
reasoned  not  from  nature  to  nature’s  God,  but 
from  an  unknown  source  or  cause  to  all  the 
effects  which  he  beheld. 

The  individual  aspect  of  the  slave’s  condition 
and  that  of  the  poor  white  man,  was  seen  in 
their  houses,  which  were  log  cabins  and  other 
humble  huts;  their  food  of  a scanty  and  pro- 
scribed order ; their  dress  of  the  simplest  but 
poorest  style  and  quality.  There  was  a total 
absence  of  the  rules  which  govern  supply  and 
demand,  as  labor  from  the  blacks  was  involun- 
tary, and  from  the  poor  whites  controlled  by  an 
illegal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist.  But 
despite  this,  there  was  still  a more  fearful  condi- 
tion of  the  social  relationships  as  it  related  not 
to  the  slave  and  the  free  colored  man,  but  to  the 
poor  white  man.  These  two  classes,  which  were 
termed  the  lower  order  of  society,  readily  found 
a distinction  among  themselves  and  a difference 
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between  eaeli  other.  A poor  white  man  was  of 
no  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  an  aristocratic  white 
man,  who  frequently  openly  showed  this  differ- 
ence between  a slave  and  a poor  white  man, 
in  favor  of  the  former  and  against  the  latter. 
This  further  produced  a social  difference  between 
the  pet  slave  and  the  poor  white  man,  with  this 
in  favor  of  the  poor  white,  that  he  was  free. 
Moreover,  the  example  set  by  the  slave-owner, 
that  slavery  was  the  normal  condition  of  the 
slave,  taught  the  lowest  white  man  that  his  skin 
was  a premium  upon  which  lie  could  alone  rely. 
Sans  brains,  culture  or  property,  to  try  and 
oppress  the  Negro.  There  was  never,  therefore, 
any  true  harmony  between  the  races  in  the 
South,  in  no  condition  of  social  life.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  this  condition  as  I 
have  described  existed,  until  it  began  to  enter 
not  only  the  social,  but  the  religious,  domestic 
and  political  condition  of  the  people ; and  in 
this  social  condition  did  the  South  find  itself  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  was 
a social  condition  ill  calculated  to  benefit  or 
advance  a people  or  a section  of  our  country. 
And  from  this  condition  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  believe  the  oft  repeated  assertion,  that 
had  the  South  put  the  slaves  into  the  battlefield, 
they  would  have  secured  victory  against  the 
Union.  The  strength  of  any  people  lies  in  a 
community  of  interest — a oneness  of  purpose,  a 
common  benefit  to  be  derived.  Could  this  be 
believed  by  any  slave,  even  in  his  ignorance,  had 
lie  been  put  in  the  field  by  slave-owners  % 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  a new  social  condi- 
tion arose  necessarily  under  new  circumstances 
and  new  influences.  The  war  in  its  effect  gave 
liberty  to  four  million  of  human  beings  formerly 
known  as  slaves,  a condition  in  which  they  were 
regarded  as  property  and  hence  could  not  own 
even  themselves.  The  severest  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  South,  from  a Southern  standpoint, 
was  the  levelling  of  the  social  status  of  its 
people  as  citizens  in  common.  The  riches  of  the 
slave-owner  had  vanished,  generally.  The  slave 
was  no  longer  a chattel  but  a free  man — his  labor 
was  now  his  own;  and  in  this  he  became  a com- 
petitor in  life  with  his  former  master,  with  the 
great  disadvantage  on  the  slave’s  side  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience.  During  slavery  the  land 
of  the  South  was  entirely  possessed  by  the  slave- 
owner and  constituted  his  riches  as  well  as  did 
his  slaves.  When  these  latter  became  free, 
nothing  was  left  the  Southern  white  man  but  his 
land,  which  in  right  belonged  in  a large  propor- 
tion to  the  slave.  Land  held  by  a slave-owner 
was  like  land  held  by  one  man,  who  purchases 
it  with  the  money  of  another  but  takes  title  in 
his  own  name.  The  law  says  such  a holder  of 
land  is  but  a trustee  for  the  owner  of  the 
money,  and  the  land  if  alienated  to  a purchaser 
with  notice,  is  the  land  of  the  money  owner. 
Is  not  this  like  nnto  land  held  by  a slave-owner, 
with  the  unrequited  labor  of  the  slave From 
this  view  confiscation  would  have  been  equity 
to  the  slave  and  justice  from  a government  to 
which  he  had  been  loyal.  But  the  facts  are, 
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that  the  slave  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  only 
muscle  and  the  right  to  labor,  and  be  compen- 
sated for  his  labor,  and  the  slave-owner  his  land 
and  the  right  to  utilize  it. 

There  was  but  little  ready  money  in  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  would  appear  that 
from  this  point  there  was  a new  start  in  life  for 
both  black  and  white,  and  that  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  hereafter  regulate  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  races  in  the  South,  as 
protected  by  just  and  humane  laws,  should  be 
expected.  The  two  chief  elements  of  social  pro- 
gress were  at  hand — muscle  and  land.  These 
were  the  only  ones  existing  from  the  creation, 
until  Abraham  introduced  the  system  of  barter 
between  himself  and  Lot.  They  are  the  true 
sources  of  human  advancement,  upon  the  basis 
of  equal  opportunity.  There  may  seem  no  prac- 
ticable way  at  this  time  of  the  civilization  of 
man  to  put  in  practice  Henry  George’s  possession 
in  common  of  all  property,  but  the  more  prac- 
tical plan  of  an  equal  share  of  profit  between 
capital  and  labor  from  a primitive  start,  did 
certainly  present  itself  at  this  period.  But  there 
existed  an  inequality,  which  wherever  it  exists 
produces  oppression  and  injustice,  namely,  the 
inequality  between  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ex-slaves  were  all 
ignorant,  the  slave-holder  was  educated,  and 
despite  the  political  change  of  government  which 
gave  power  in  legislation  to  the  ex-slave,  he  was 
yet  in  a large  measure  controlled  by  his  former 
master,  as  he  is  in  a great  degree  even  today. 
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The  laws  which  were  enacted  to  protect  the  slave 
were  evaded  and  of  little  benefit,  through  the 
advantage  of  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
master.  Let  us  illustrate : the  master  having 
but  little  capital,  save  as  represented  by  his 
hundreds  of  acres  of  lands,  had  to  contract  with 
the  new  freeman  for  his  labor  to  work  it.  Some- 
times this  contract  was  evidenced  by  writing; 
more  frequently  it  was  oral,  and  although  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  was  set  up  in  the 
South  to  protect  him  in  his  labor  as  well  as  to 
give  the  enfranchised  education,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  little  protection  was  afforded  the  slave 
through  it,  because  many  used  their  positions  to 
elevate  themselves  to  office  rather  than  the  ex-slave 
to  learning.  There  were  few  men  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  who  carried  into  the  work  that 
faithfulness  and  true  love  for  the  elevation  of  the 
poor  Negro,  as  did  the  philanthropist,  Major- 
General  Howard.  If  all  had  been  so,  educa- 
tion had  been  more  thoroughly  and  widely 
obtained  by  the  freedmen,  and  his  advancement 
greater  than  at  present.  But  instead  of  this, 
the  contract  of  the  slave  for  wages,  or  as  pur- 
chaser of  land  or  personal  property,  was  well 
nigh  always  proven  to  be  worthless  when  sought 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  because  of  his  want  of 
education.  If  an  ex-slave  entered  into  a contract 
to  work  land  or  to  buy  a mule,  or  a small  farm, 
he  was  furnished  with  a writing  (sometimes  there 
was  no  evidence  in  writing),  or  he  relied  on  a 
verbal  promise  to  fulfil  said  contract,  which  at 
the  time  of  fulfillment  was  either  denied  by  the 
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educated  master  as  having  been  entered  into,  or 
perverted  from  its  original  intent  by  ingenuity  in 
the  ex-master. 

It  is  said  the  Negro  of  the  South  is  thriftless. 
It  is  not  true.  This  is  seen  in  his  progress,  which 
I shall  more  specifically  refer  to  hereafter.  But 
let  us  see  the  causes  of  his  present  condition,  as 
compared  with  his  white  fellow  citizen.  I need 
but  say  that  he  is  immeasurably  inferior  in 
wealth.  The  capital  produce  of  the  South,  as  we 
all  know,  is  cotton,  the  producing  of  which  is 
almost  entirel  y performed  by  Negro  labor.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  produced  since  the  war,  by  the 
1 lands  of  the  freeman,  is  well  nigh  twice  as  much 
as  that  produced  by  the  slave.  From  this  fact 
there  ought  to  be  a fair  proportion  of  pro- 
gress between  the  ex-master  and  the  ex-slave, 
despite  the  disparity  in  knowledge  ; but  what 
do  we  find  ? Why  today  the  ex-master  is 
vastly  wealthier  than  the  laboring  freeman. 
And  what  are  the  causes  of  this  great  disparity  ? 
I answer,  poor  wages,  bad  laws  and  race  preju- 
dice, arising  from  social  distinction.  These  three 
combined  have  produced  the  present  social  con- 
dition of  the  South.  Since  the  war,  the  wages 
paid  to  the  laboring  blacks  and  poor  whites  have 
been  such  as  to  keep  them  both  in  a constant 
state  of  peonage.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  added 
to  the  renting  of  small  farms  to  the  colored  man 
by  whites,  to  be  paid  in  certain  proportions  of  the 
crop,  was  the  system  of  making  advances  to  this 
class  of  farmers  of  such  necessary  farming  uten- 
sils and  necessities  for  food  and  clothing,  as 
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would  enable  them  to  produce  said  crop.  This 
system  in  its  incipiency  had  nothing  in  its  intent 
discommendable,  but  it  afterwards  grew  into  the 
strongest  engine  of  power,  political  and  civil,  as 
turned  against  the  colored  laborer  and  the  poor 
white.  The  profit  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
occupation,  in  which  total  ignorance  had  to  com- 
pete with  panoplied  intelligence,  soon  caused 
numerous  small  merchants,  as  grocers  and  vend- 
ors of  other  articles,  to  set  up  small  stores  on 
every  plantation  cultivated.  In  most  instances 
the  merchant  was  also  landlord,  and  in  this 
combination  commenced  a system  of  usury,  unri- 
valled by  the  Jews  of  Lombardy  in  ancient  times. 
The  poor,  ignorant  colored  and  white  man, 
renting  small  farms  and  relying  on  the  merchant 
for  advances  to  make  his  crop,  were  and  still  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  exorbitant  interest,  fre- 
quently of  fifty  per  cent,  and  not  unusually  of 
seventy  or  ninety  per  cent.  A coat  which  cost 
the  merchant  one  dollar,  was  frequently  sold  for 
two;  a pound  of  meat  that  cost  six  cents,  was 
sold  for  twelve;  a hat  which  cost  fifty  cents,  was 
sold  for  $1.50;  so  likewise  with  shoes  and  other 
things.  Few  men  having  families  were  able  to 
meet  so  great  a burden,  and  those  who  did  found 
nothing  left  as  surplus  from  which  they  could  in 
turn  become  capitalist  like  unto  their  employer. 
For,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  truly  says,  speak- 
of  capital  and  labor  : 4 4 They  are  one  under  a new 
form.  The  capitalist  is  the  laborer  under  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  the  laborer  earns  his 
dollar,  he  is  a capitalist  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
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ses.”  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  was  not  so 
in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  is  not 
so  today.  I have  seen  colored  men  who,  having 
a large  family,  rent  a,  small  farm  and  take 
advances  for  a year  to  make  a crop,  and  at  the 
end  of  said  year,  after  paying  such  debts  to  the 
merchant  as  were  incurred  in  making  said  crop, 
not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a suit  of  clothing 
for  any  one  of  the  family.  I have  also  seen  the 
taking  of  all  the  crop  by  the  merchant,  and  also, 
the  horse  or  mule  and  other  chattels  which  were 
given  as  collateral  security  for  the  debt  in 
making  a crop  in  one  year.  And,  added  to 
this,  was  the  practice  of  either  refusing  to  sell 
lands  to  the  colored  farmer,  or,  when  contract- 
ing to  do  so,  cheating  him  in  the  end  by  some 
artifice  or  design.  The  lands  now  possessed  by 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  are  possessed 
in  spite  of  the  effort  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing land-owners.  1 believe  it  to  have  been  the 
early  purpose  of  the  ex-slave-owner,  who  was 
the  land-owner  of  the  South,  to  keep  the  freed- 
man  from  owning  the  soil  and  becoming  educated, 
knowing  that  these  two  elements  control  govern- 
ment, when  possessed  by  any  class  of  people,  and 
that,  too,  without  regard  to  color  or  past  condi- 
tion. They  well  know  that  the  political  power 
obtained  as  a result  of  the  conquest  in  war  would 
not  be  permanent,  nor  could  it  withstand  the 
power  of  capital  against  labor.  The  majority  of 
the  people  being  Negroes,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  this  class  poor  and  dependent.  The  poor’ 
laborer’s  political  will  is  yet  manacled  by  his  em- 
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ployer,  the  capitalist,  and  he  is  asked  to  bow  or 
starve.  The  laborer  knowing  that  he  is  solely 
dependent  on  the  capitalist  for  sustenance,  is 
moved  as  he  is  moved;  his  will  is  scarcely  his 
own;  his  judgment  is  decidedly  under  control. 
This  belittling  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
oppression  of  capital  against  labor. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  oppression  is  to  estab- 
lish two  classes,  a superior  and  inferior  one  in 
the  South,  as  it  is  in  the  North,  East  and  West, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  South  the  social 
condition  is  largely  characterized  by  the  caste 
prejudice  of  former  condition  and  color,  and  this 
enters  into  and  shapes  laws  and  prescribes  an 
ostracism.  It  is  the  land  power  in  the  South  that 
makes  back  seats  for  Negroes  in  theatres  and 
hotels,  on  railroad  cars  and  in  steamboats,  nay, 
even  in  churches.  It  is  capital  that  keeps  the 
poor  white  man  of  the  South  and  the  Negro  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  affords  but  comparative 
improvement  on  their  side,  turn  it  and  twist 
it  as  you  may.  It  is  capital  as  represented 
chiefly  by  land  which  makes  murder  in  the 
South  by  a white  man  towards  a Negro  insanity  ; 
but  when  perpetrated  by  the  Negro  it  is  the 
“ unlawful  killing  of  a human  being  with  malice 
aforethought.”  This  inequality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  lies  deep  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  South.  “A  just  and  efficient  government,” 
says  Walker,  in  his  “ Wealth  of  Nations  of  the 
State,”  “is  important  to  realize  the  largest 
development  of  wealth.”  This  unequal  condition 
of  affairs  compels  the  question  to  be  asked,  is 
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labor  inferior  to  capital,  since  production  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  progress  ? Not  at  all.  Yet  we  find 
that  the  effect  of  this  unequal  growth  of  material 
is  to  drive  the  people  of  the  South  into  dual 
parts,  like  unto  the  feudal  times  of  the  lord  and 
the  peasant. 

This  unequal  condition,  arising  from  unequal 
advantages  given  to  all  classes  in  the  South, 
has  not  only  produced  an  aristocratic  and 
peasant  class,  but  it  has  obstructed  industry 
and  stunted  the  true  development  of  the 
South.  Southern  white  men  have  clung  to  farm 
life  as  the  liveliest  remembrance  of  the  days  of 
slavery.  It  keeps  their  former  slaves  near  them 
and  in  a condition  of  dependence  little  better 
than  the  past,  and  the  inequality  produced 
by  the  difference  between  capital  and  labor,  is 
seen  in  every  ramification  of  social  life  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  reason  for  the  rude  hut  inhabited 
by  one  class  and  the  kingly  palace  by  another, 
for  the  possession  of  gold  by  one  and  rags  by 
another,  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  one 
class  and  the  ignorance  of  another ; in  fine,  it  is 
the  reason  for  the  riches  for  one  class  of  people 
and  the  poverty  of  another.  This  will  always  be 
while  capital  and  labor  are  so  unjustly  related  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Henry  George,  both  in  his 
“Social  Problems”  and  his  more  excellent  work 
on  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  describes  these 
causes  more  clearly  than  any  other  political 
economist  known  to  me.  I may  not  be  able  to  see 
clearly  the  adaptability  of  his  unique  and  modern 
doctrine  of  tax  on  land,  but  it  is  true,  as  he 
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says,  that  it  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
hitherto  politico-economic  methods  laid  down 
by  others  for  regulating  supply  and  demand, 
production  and  consumption,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  capital  to  labor,  has  proven  before-exist- 
ing facts  both  inapplicable  and  ineffective. 

We  find  this  truth  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
George  in  his  book  on  “Progress  and  Poverty” 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
South,  namely,  “That  wages,  instead  of  being- 
drawn  from  capital,  are  in  reality  drawn  from 
the  product  of  the  labor  for  which  they  are 
paid,”  and  the  question  put  by  him,  “Why,  in 
spite  of  increase  of  productive  power,  do  wages 
tend  to  a minimum  which  will  give  but  a bare 
living,”  is  especially  applicable  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  the  South,  while  it  is  not 
wholly  inapplicable,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  like- 
wise social  condition  of  the  North.  There  was 
never  a time  since  “ Adam  delved  and  Eve  span” 
that  man  and  his  fellow  had  so  nearly  an  equal 
start  in  the  two  forces  of  production  than  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ex-slave  owner  and 
the  enfranchised  slave  started  out,  one  with  the 
representative  of  capital,  viz:  land,  and  the  other 
the  representative  of  production  in  labor- 
muscle.  These  two  forces  were  the  prime  actors 
in  making  a new  social  condition  for  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  ; and  now,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  exercise  of  these  forces, 
wliat  is  the  result  ? Does  it  appear  as  if  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  been  justly  observed 
or  was  truly  applied  ? Is  it  true  that  the  progress 
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of  the  South,  which  I have  shown  to  have  taken 
place,  has  improved  the  social  condition  of  the 
South  ? Is  it  true  that  the  Negro  of  the  South, 
which  is  known  as  largely  the  laboring  class, 
and,  therefore,  the  producing  class,  has  improved 
in  Ms  social  condition  compared  with  the  white 
class,  which  is  known  as  largely  the  capital  or 
non-producing  class?  Why  is  it,  in  plainer  terms, 
that  the  Negro  who  was  poor  at  the  close  of  the 
war  when  made  free,  is  today  yet  poor  when 
compared  to  the  white  man  of  the  South  ? You 
may  say  that  this  is  the  res  nit  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  one  and  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  but 
while  I do  not  deny  that  ignorance  and  knowledge 
enter  largely  into  the  producing  and  non-produc- 
ing quality  of  material  advancement,  it  has  not, 
and  should  not,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
just  relationship  between  capital  and  labor  and 
the  just  wages  paid  as  compensation  for  adequate 
labor. 

None  will  deny  that  the  labor  in  quality 
required  for  making  cotton  in  the  South  is  fully 
adequate  to  the  need  of  producing  the  same,  and 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  cotton  produced 
in  the  South  since  the  war  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  produced  before  the  war;  and  yet  the 
producing  power  makes  no  material  progress  as 
compared  with  the  non-producing  power.  I can 
see  no  other  reason  for  this,  than  because  capital 
lias  been,  and  still  is,  unjust  to  labor  in  the  South 
as  in  a degree  it  is  in  the  North,  added  to  which 
there  has  been  a greater  degree  of  caste  prejudice 
on  account  of  color  and  former  condition  in  the 
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South,  blocking  the  avenues  to  industry  and  pro- 
gress. As  I have  said  before,  it  is  not  only  the 
political  change  in  the  administration  which  is 
daily  causing  thousands  of  colored  farm  hands, 
and  even  mechanics,  to  migrate  from  the  South 
to  the  West,  but  it  is  also  caused  by  unjust 
wages,  wages  which  do  not  admit  of  a bare  living, 
such  as  15  cents  a day,  and  $6  or  $8  per  month. 
These  low  wages  is  carrying  out  the  plan, 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Calhoun,  for 
the  purpose  of  “keeping  the  Negro  down.” 
And  how  is  this  done  in  the  South  ? Not 
only  by  paying  him  poor  wages  and  giving  him 
poorer  rations,  but  still  further  denying  him 
the  opportunity  for  material  advancement.  A 
colored  man  in  the  South  cannot  purchase  land 
with  the  facility  of  his  white  brother,  not  only 
because  of  his  poor  wages  as  compensation  for 
his  services,  but  because  of  the  general  indis- 
position to  sell  him  land.  Since  the  war, 
thousands  of  colored  people  who  have  commenced 
to  purchase  lands  have  been  unable  to  do  so  and 
have  lost  what  they  have  already  paid,  not  only 
because  some  were  defaulters  in  payment,  but 
because  more  were  the  victims  of  the  white 
man’s  original  design  to  defraud  him  by  some 
clause  in  the  mortgage  or  fee  simple  deed,  which 
defeated  his  tenure  just  at  the  time  when  he 
thought  most  sure  he  was  the  absolute  owner.  I 
have  in  mind  a few  instances,  which  I will  now 
give. 

Nine  colored  men  in  the  town  of  Orangeburg 
were  sold  243  acres  of  land  in  several  proportions. 
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Eacli  regarded  himself  as  a several  contractor, 
and  not  purchasers  in  common ; and  when  seven 
had  fully  paid  their  several  shares  and  demanded 
the  title  deeds,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
joint  purchasers,  and  the  other  two  being  de- 
faulters the  seven  had  to  lose  their  payments, 
their  improvements  and  their  lots,  and  begin 
anew,  heart  broken  and  full  of  despair.  Many 
had  purchased,  as  they  thought,  fee  simple 
estates  in  their  lands  from  white  men,  when,  at 
the  death  of  the  vendor,  they  found  they  had 
only  been  sold  the  life  interest  of  the  vendor. 
Others  have  purchased  lands  only  to  find  in  a 
few  years  a swarm  of  heirs  arriving  to  maturity 
and,  not  joining  in  the  original  sale,  claim  their 
acquired  interest  in  said  lands.  Some  have 
mortgaged  their  property,  say,  for  illustration, 
for  $75,  to  find  at  the  time  of  payment  that  the 
mortgage  read  $175,  or  $275,  or  $875.  Among 
farm  hands  the  pernicious  system  of  liens,  in 
which,  as  I have  already  referred,  is  a corroding 
poison  to  the  very  vitals  of  material  progress  of 
the  colored  farmer  and  the  poor  whites.  For  a 
pound  of  meat  originally  costing  6 cents  the 
buyer  has  to  pay  12  or  15  cents,  a large  percentage 
on  his  fertilizer,  heavy  cost  for  his  apparel,  and  a 
heavier  rent  for  his  poor  land.  The  law  giving  a 
preferred  lien  on  the  crop  to  the  landlord  after 
payment  to  him  and  attachment  on  the  remainder 
by  the  lienee,  the  producer  is  left  penniless  and 
without  legal  protection  by  way  of  exemption 
from  the  stripping  process  of  taking  every  pound 
of  cotton  and  every  grain  of  corn  in  his  barn. 
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This  system  of  discrimination  between  labor 
and  capital,  as  seen  in  unjust  wages  and  no 
protection,  is  also  to  be  found  among  the  few 
mechanics  who  perform  operative  labor  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a white 
and  a black  mechanic,  who  although  doing  the 
same  work,  yet  receive  different  wages.  Dis- 
crimination is  introduced  even  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  school] louse.  A first-class  colored 
teacher  never  receives  the  equal  salary  of  a first- 
* class  white  teacher,  a practice  which,  upon  its 
face,  carries  with  it  the  purpose  of  seeking 
inferior  teachers  for  one  class  and  superior  for 
another.  The  professional,  on  account  of  caste 
prejudice,  is  shut  out  from  equal  opportunity  of 
securing  an  equal  patronage  with  his  white 
fellow,  because  of  his  color.  But  added  to  all 
this  is  the  further  obstruction  to  social  progress, 
as  seen  in  the  (dosing  of  the  doors  of  industry, 
few  as  they  are  in  the  South,  to  the  colored 
brother  because  of  his  color,  and  shutting  them 
against  him  in  every  vocation  in  life  which  is  not 
strictly  menial.  How  then  can  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  South  be  other  than  a dividing  and  a 
divergent  one  between  the  races  ' And  the  ques- 
tion here  arises,  is  the  present  social  condition  of 
the  South  one  of  true  progress — materially  or 
socially  ( 1 unhesitatingly  answer,  no ! The 

South’s  progress,  socially,  is  only  apparent  and 
shadowy  ; it  is  not  substantial ; it  cannot  be  with 
a divided  and  unequal  people  in  condition  and 
opportunity. 

The  present  social  condition  of  the  South,  as 
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found  in  its  white  and  black  population,  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  habit  of  keeping  separate 
these  two  classes  on  account  of  race  or  color,  as 
by  reason  of  the  disparity  in  conditions  and  the 
hindrance  to  industrial  pursuits  set  up  by  the 
same  powerful  whites  against  their  weaker  breth- 
ren— the  blacks.  You  may  say  this  is  equally 
so  with  these  two  classes  in  the  North,  East  and 
West,  and  yet  the  social  condition  is  not  the 
same.  The  principle  is  not  different,  but  the 
facts  are,  and  only  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
principle.  In  the  North,  East  and  West,  the 
largest  number  is  the  white  class,  and  the  result 
is  in  the  order  of  the  inverse  ratio. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  social  condition 
of  the  South  in  which  it  finds  itself  so  far  behind 
the  other  portions  of  our  country  in  industry,  is 
owing  to  tlie  folly  of  keeping  out  from  engaging 
in  industrial  pursuits  the  class  of  people  largest 
in  numbers  in  its  midst.  The  folly  of  trades 
unions,  or  the  spirit  which  denies  colored  persons 
admission  to  the  workshops  in  the  South,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  Southern  depression  in  trade,  and 
despite  the  progress  it  has  made,  is  the  reason 
it  has  not  made  greater  progress.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  South  could  receive  into  its  midst  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  would  then  open  its 
avenues  of  industry  for  the  large  quantum  of 
labor  it  possesses,  in  the  large  number  of  colored 
people  in  its  midst,  it  would  spring  into  a power- 
ful, rich  and  more  prosperous  portion  of  our 
country,  with  magic  and  alacrity,  and  would  be 
the  garden  spot  of  these  United  States.  It  pos- 
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sesses  the  resources — it  only  needs  the  develop- 
ment and  the  application  of  all  the  means  to  the 
said  development.  This  discriminating  process 
in  the  use  of  available  labor,  is  the  curse  of  every 
spot  on  which  it  is  found.  It  lias  its  origin  in 
what  is  known  in  America  as  “trades  unions,” 
whose  ostensible  object  is  to  protect  labor  against 
the  oppression  of  capital,  but  whose  hidden  pur- 
pose is  to  shut  and  keep  shut  the  doors  of  indus- 
try against  a class  of  people  on  account  of  their 
race,  color*  and  past  condition.  True,  these  organ- 
izations cannot  easily  be  reached  bylaw,  although 
they  are  as  much  against  public  policy,  order  and 
government,  as  gambling,  or  as  if  they  were  to 
style  themselves  “ An  association  for  the  purpose 
of  hindering  the  spread  of  industry,  and  the 
degradation  of  a class.”  Such  associations 
could  receive  no  protection  in  law,  yet  such  is 
the  practice  of  what  is  called  trades  unions. 
These  societies  have  not  the  claim  to  the  respect 
or  sympathy  with  which  with  some  show  the 
Knights  of  Labor  might  claim.  Indeed,  trades 
unions  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  inciting  just 
such  resistance  as  Communism  and  Anarchism 
produce.  Rut  what  is  the  true  problem  by  which 
this  social  condition  must  be  solved ' As  a 
moral  inhibition,  let  our  white  brethren  cease 
their  hurtful  discriminations  based  on  color,  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  remember  that  the  best  workman  is 
the  man  of  capacity  and  integrity;  and  that  as 
two  men  of  equal  capacity  can  do  more  work 
than  one,  even  though  one  is  white  and  the  other 
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black,  so  can  two  dozen  or  two  hundred  ot'  differ- 
ent colors  of  equal  capacity.  But  the  solution  of 
this  condition  is  also  to  be  seen  in  its  true  politico- 
economical  reason.  It  is  well  known  by  experi- 
ence, that  an  industrious  man  or  woman  is  an 
independent  factor  in  the  body  politic  of  -any 
community  of  people. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  in  one  of  his  Exeter 
Hall  lectures,  truthfully  says  the  “man  of  in- 
dustry is  a better  bred  man.  He  is  not  a slave  in 
creation,  but  a lord ; he  directs  rather  than 
performs ; he  never  rejects  aid ; he  creates 
nothing;  he  improves  in  every  way  his  condition. 
So  that  the  natural  tendencies  of  industry  are  in 
effect  elevation.  Industry  lifts  the  poor  out  of 
the  dunghill  and  sets  him  among  princes;  it 
suffers  not  the  head  to  drop  upon  the  bosom;  it 
allows  not  the  eye  to  be  downcast;  hands  that  are 
under  its  influence  never  hang  down.  Industry 
is  health.  Industry  is  strength.  Industry  is 
wealth.  When  this  opportunity  is  given  to 
man,”  continues  the  author,  “there  are  two  ten- 
dencies developed — discovery  and  invention .” 

It  is  easy  then  to  see  the  true  cause  why  these 
great  advantages  are  denied  the  Negro  in  the 
South,  aye,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  North, 
East  and  West . It  is  because  his  opponents  well 
know  that  the  Negro  in  his  present  condition  is  a 
dependent  class,  because  he  is  a non-productive 
class  ; and  that  so  long  as  he  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  he  can  be  controlled  in  all  the  various 
vocations  of  life,  social,  political,  and  often  re- 
ligiously. Then  this  problem  is  easy  of  theoretic 
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solution,  if  not  of  practical  adaptation,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  colored  people  themselves.  We 
first  need  unity , then  action,  in  this  direction. 
Let  us  commence  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to 
learn  our  youth  the  arts  of  industrious  life. 
Let  us,  ourselves,  by  mutual  help  and  mutual 
confidence,  create  for  ourselves  the  opportu- 
nity for  engaging  in  the  industrious  pursuits 
of  life. 

Colored  men  have  been  free  long  enough  to 
conduct  a loan  and  savings  bank  of  their  own. 
If,  when  a colored  man  desires  to  build  a house, 
or  have  a new  cart  or  buggy  made,  he  would  seek 
out  his  fellow  colored  citizen  and  employ  him,  he 
would  do  far  more  towards  breaking  down  trades 
unions  than  a thousand  resolutions  or  letters  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject.  And  why  ? Be- 
cause all  trade  and  all  profit  depend  upon  the 
laws  of  reciprocity  in  profit.  A man  cannot  long 
deny  him  whose  service  he  needs  in  any  respect 
his  recognition ; and,  moreover,  we  must  exercise 
this  protection  against  an  unjust  prejudice  which 
is  exercised  against  us.  So  long  as  white  people 
will  discriminate,  and,  in  spite  of  our  competency, 
encourage  their  own  only  to  learn  trades,  employ 
their  own  only  in  business  pursuits,  patronize 
their  own  color  chiefly,  wherein  is  the  wrong 
for  seven  millions  to  be  united  against  such 
a prejudice?  It  is  thought  by  some  that  our 
numbers  are  too  insignificant  to  be  able  to 
effect  a reform.  It  may  be  so  ; but  they  are 
not  too  small  to  be  able  to  afford  protection, 
in  that  seven  millions,  abstracted  from  mutual 
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ancl  reciprocal  benefit,  as  such,  affects  fourteen 
millions,  if  not  more,  in  the  aggregate. 

Again,  the  social  condition  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  must  receive  a change  from 
within  themselves.  They  must  seek  to  occupy 
position  in  life  which  will  demand  respect  and 
recognition  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  reci- 
procal benefit.  There  is  now  an  endeavor  among 
the  laboring  classes  to  leave  the  South  and  emi- 
grate West  in  quest  of  better  wages.  The 
exodus  from  the  South  will  be  ineffectual  in  the 
first  place  unless  the  emigrant,  wherever  he  goes, 
is  capable  of  owning  the  soil.  The  idea  on  the 
part  of  white  people  of  the  South,  that  the 
Negro  should  not  own  the  land,  is  a penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  idea,  as  is  seen  in  the 
labor  troubles  in  Ireland  today. 

It  is  vastly  better  that  a community  of  people 
should  own  lands  in  just  proportion,  if  not  in 
common,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  political 
economist,  Henry  George,  than  that  the  lands 
should  be  possessed  wholly  by  one  class,  or  even 
in  too  large  a proportion,  and  that  another  class 
should  be  forever  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  con- 
dition produces  a class  of  dependents,  who  are 
tyrannized  over  and  oppressed  by  the  opposite 
class  of  independents.  The  unnatural  relation- 
ship of  man  with  his  brother,  is  another  cause 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  South  between  the 
blacks  and  whites,  as  seen  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
in  the  jury  box,  in  the  political  arena,  in 
domestic  life  and  throughout  in  social  conduct 
between  the  races.  The  laws  of  the  South  seek 
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to  preserve  the  social  status  of  the  whites,  by 
prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and 
blacks.  This  will  be  effectual  only  as  long  as 
the  condition  of  the  two  races  is  widely  dis- 
similar. There  is  always  an  affinity  for  like 
elements  to  come  together  and  dissimilar  ones 
to  repel  each  other.  This  is  as  true  in  social 
as  in  physical  science. 

But,  to  return  to  the  need  of  change  in  the 
social  condition  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  colored  people  themselves,  I must  repeat  what 
I have  said.  This  need  is  that  of  self-develop- 
ment in  education  among  the  colored  people.  AVe 
need  an  industrial  education,  because  we  need  an 
education  which  teaches  our  youth  not  to  despise 
work.  YVe  are  in  nowise  socially  advancing  if 
our  education  teaches  us  how  to  despise  certain 
classes  of  work.  This  instruction  should  be 
found  in  our  colleges  and  universities  whenever 
there  is  an  industrial  annex.  This  (‘lass  of  educa- 
tion must  receive  especial  attention  if  the  social 
condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  is  to 
be  bettered.  Not  only  should  they  receive  liberal 
assistance  from  patriots  and  true  philanthropists, 
but  they  must  learn  more  and  more  to  aid  them- 
selves. This  can  be  done.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  South  among  the  colored  people  in 
supporting  their  churches  and  the  vast  amount 
of  property  of  this  character,  which  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  they  now  own,  prove  con- 
clusively their  ability  to  elevate  themselves  from 
a more  general  industrial  standpoint. 

Some  people  entertain  the  opinion  that,  owing 
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to  the  small  number  of  colored  people  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  whites,  they 
can  do  nothing  of  themselves.  This  is  erroneous, 
and  no  greater  proof  exists  of  the  capacity  of  the 
colored  people  to  uplift  themselves,  in  spite  of 
superior  numbers  among  the  whites,  than  the 
fact  that  no  other  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  been  able  to  withstand  the  Caucasian,  and 
not  be  well  nigh  annihilated,  save  the  Negro* 
For  thousands  of  years  the  Negro  has  been  in 
the  midst  of  the  Caucasian,  under  despotic  rule 
in  government,  if  not  in  slavery;  yet  today  he 
emerges  stronger,  more  cultivated,  more  intelli- 
gent, wealthier  and  more  industrious,  than  any 
other  race  under  like  circumstances.  How  is  it 
with  the  Indian  ? Is  he  not  well  nigh  extermi- 
nated under  the  white  man’s  rule  and  by  virtue 
of  his  contact  i Has  the  Asiatic  or  Mongolian, 
alongside  of  the  Caucasian,  shown  such  improve- 
ment as  the  Negro  ( Slavery,  from  a social 
standpoint,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
source  of  profit,  from  which  through  contact  the 
Negro  got  his  civilization.  It  may  be,  and  yet  it 
does  not  justify  slavery.  Its  consequences  show 
it  to  be  the  source  of  an  evil  social  condition  in 
the  South,  producing  not  only  hostility  between 
the  two  races,  but  a social  misconfidence  of  the 
Negro  in  his  own  race.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Negro  in  the  South  has  made  no  greater 
progress. 

Poverty  has  also  distinctly  marked  the  social 
condition  of  the  South,  and  although  riches  there 
do  not  now  depend  upon  property  in  human  flesh 
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as  it  did  in  the  times  of  slavery,  yet  its  effect  is 
the  same  today  as  before  1863.  It  has  divided 
the  South  into  what  is  known  as  aristocratic  and 
plebeian  classes.  Between  the  whites  the  line  of 
distinction  is  drawn  between  rich  and  poor ; but 
between  the  rich  whites  and  the  blacks  in  general, 
the  distinction  is  based  simply  on  color,  as  no 
matter  how  wealthy  a colored  person  may  be  in 
the  South,  his  social  status  is  but  little  improved 
thereby ; and  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
colored  man  of  integrity  and  wealth  secures  some 
greater  social  recognition  than  his  poorer  brother. 
Money  has  the  greatest  magnetic  power  in  allay- 
ing prejudice  between  man  and  his  fellow.  The 
social  condition  in  the  South,  without  regard  to 
color,  but  as  regards  condition,  is  not  due  to  bad 
crops  only,  as  some  allege. 

It  is  well  known  that  free  labor  has  produced 
more  cotton  in  the  South  than  slave  labor  ever 
did,  and  yet  one  class  of  people,  the  consumer,  is 
poorer  today  as  a class — not  a race — than  before 
the  war.  The  poor  white  and  the  Negro  laborer 
find  it  impossible,  as  a class  of  laborers,  to 
“get  ahead”  in  the  South  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  not  look  at  the  exception  to  prove  this 
rule  of  statement.  It  is  not  because  some  of 
the  laboring  class  have  succeeded  to  accumulate 
a competency  that  this  class  is  not  suffering  from 
an  unjust  relationship  between  capital  and  labor, 
as  is  most  strikingly  seen  between  production  and 
the  price  of  consumption.  Just  prior  to  1861, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  cotton,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  South,  was  nearly  300  per  cent. 
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higher  in  price  than  today.  In  spite  of  short 
crops  and  because  of  East  India  competition,  it  is 
today  300  per  cent,  lower  than  at  the  (dose  of  the 
war.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  the 
price  of  necessary  consumption  today  is  greater, 
when,  by  an  increase  of  production,  it  ought 
to  be  much  less. 

Why  is  the  cost  of  a yard  of  cloth  today  as 
dear,  or  dearer,  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
this  while  the  consumer  before  the  war  and  at 
its  close  had  twenty-five  cents  for  every  pound 
of  cotton  wherewith  to  buy  his  yard  of  cloth, 
and  has  now  but  seven  or  eight  cents  to  do  so 
with.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  discontent  and 
restlessness  in  the  South  today  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  black  and  white.  This  difference  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  exodus,  and  not  politics 
only.  It  is  true  that  blind  prejudice,  the  result  of 
social  distinction  made  by  slavery,  which  causes 
one  man  to  think  his  brother  inferior  to  him  be- 
cause of  color,  manifests  itself  in  lynching  and 
wanton  murders  in  the  South.  The  true  reason 
for  this  trouble  is  social  disparity  in  condition, 
and  not  color,  although  the  perpetrators  of 
these  cruel  deeds  themselves  think  it  otherwise ; 
in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  cause 
of  this  social  difference,  we  shall  find  the  colored 
man  of  the  South  emigrating  from  the  South. 
Whether  he  will  fly  from  the  “devil  he  knows  to 
the  devil  he  doesn’t  know”  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Negro  is  shift- 
less, and  this  is  the  cause  of  his  social  condition 
in  the  South.  How  can  it  be  expected  of  a 
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people  not  versed  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  such  social 
contact  with  those  who  know  of  the  benefits 
of  a methodical  thrift,  to  be  as  prosperous  as 
those  who  do  know  these  benefits?  It  would  be 
well  if  every  colored  man  in  the  South  could 
learn  this  one  truth,  that  if  he  cannot  save  enough 
from  farming  to  maintain  and  support  a family, 
he  may  provide  for  their  future  wants  by  insur- 
ing his  own  life  through  a rigid  economy.  Some 
say  it  does  not  benefit  a man  “to  die  to  gain.5’ 
It  may  not  a man,  but  it  certainly  does  a family. 
Suppose  A has  one  son,  and,  amid  the  toils  of 
farm  life,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  save  but  §24 
per  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  many  years  it 
would  take  to  accumulate  a decent  sum  which 
would  materially  benefit  his  son  after  his  death. 
But  suppose  he  had  used  this  amount  saved 
annually  in  paying  his  policy  upon  a premium  of 
§1000,  at  his  death  his  son  would  start  into  the 
world  with  an  amount  which  would  raise  him 
above  scorn  and  social  ostracism  among  his  white 
fellows  of  no  greater  worth  at  least.  I recom- 
mend this  among  the  things  which  we  should  do 
to  enable  us  to  lift  ourselves  to  a social  condition 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  South,  nay,  even  in 
the  North,  East  and  West,  but  especially  in  the 
South,  equally  with  our  white  brother.  This 
financial  worth  is  better  calculated  than  any- 
thing else  to  change  the  American  idea  about 
the  inferiority  of  the  Negro  race. 

I have  thus  far  ventured  these  views  upon 
the  social  condition  of  the  South  and  the  causes 
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and  offered  my  humble  suggestions  of  the  true 
solution  of  this  most  difficult  problem,  as  a result 
arising  largely  from  my  observation  after  ten 
years  in  this  portion  of  our  country  and  among 
its  people.  These  views  are  not  in  anywise 
designed  as  a scientific  dissertation  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  South,  but  only  as  observations 
and  experience,  arising  in  many  cases  from  a 
practical  knowledge.  I believe  the  Southern 
white  people  tractable  in  the  ways  which  will 
bring  about  harmony  among  the  races.  I can- 
not bring  myself  to  believe  that  a people  who 
are  in  present  memory  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Negro  towards  them  will  much  longer  deprive 
him  of  his  just  rights  and  privileges,  for  “Just 
men  only  are  free — all  the  rest  are  slaves.”  And 
truly  the  social  condition  of  the  South  today 
makes  all  men  slaves  to  their  passions  and  to 
their  prejudices,  which  bind  them  to  the  altar  of 
stagnation  like  unto  Prometheus  to  the  rock,  and 
the  very  vitals  of  their  progress  are  being  eaten 
out  by  their  own  prejudice. 

But  after  all  of  these  reflections  and  observa- 
tions which  I have  made  on  this  topic,  its  causes 
and  effects,  I have  not  only  the  hope,  but  the 
certain  evidence,  of  rapid  changes  even  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  South.  Capital,  industry, 
morality,  development,  experience,  contact,  the 
extinguishment  of  old  animosities,  are  all  doing 
the  work  of  producing  a more  harmonious  con- 
dition among  the  two  races.  God  speed  the 
hour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  NEGRO  AS  A CITIZEN. 


In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
New  South  I have  deemed  the  following  subject 
both  relevant  and  pertinent.  The  question  of 
citizenship  in  the  South,  as  it  was  formerly  in  the 
North,  is  the  subject  of  both  controversy  and 
diversity  of  opinion.  I have  deemed  it  therefore 
important  to  present  my  views  on  the  Negro  as  a 
citizen  and  for  the  reasons  following. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
civic  capacity  and  the  civil  duties  of  every 
citizen  were  frequently  brought  before  the  public 
and  the  citizens  were  instructed  therein.  These 
subjects  formed  a part  of  the  education  of  the 
youth,  so  that  the  value  of  citizenship  became 
not  a matter  of  indifference  by  the  many,  but 
pride  in  all ; and  no  right  was  denied  or  privilege 
rejected  a Roman  citizen,  but  the  invader  was 
reminded  by  the  proud  exclamation,  “I  am  a 
Roman  citizen.”  The  study  of  citizenship  is 
incumbent  on  every  American  citizen,  and  ought 
to  be  a prominent  lesson  of  instruction  given  in 
our  schools  to  our  youth.  But  more  especially 
does  it  become  the  important  duty  of  every 
colored  citizen  in  the  United  States  of  every  con- 
dition. And  why?  Because  the  doors  of  civil 
liberty  have  been  closed  against  us  for  more  than 
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two  hundred  years  and  now  are  but  partially 
opened. 

Theoretically  and  in  the  light  of  the  law  we 
are  American  citizens ; practically  we  are  not. 
One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  our  com- 
mon country  sprung  from  the  unjust  clasp  of  the 
Mother  Country,  held  as  a vassal,  into  the  family 
of  nations  as  a free  and  independent  people.  In 
this  work  of  enfranchisement  we  assisted.  The 
blood  of  Crispus  Attacks,  a Negro,  was  shed  in 
behalf  of  American  liberty  and  American  inde- 
pendence. Then  our  citizenship  is  coeval  with 
the  birth  of  the  great  Republic.  It  is  not  a gift, 
but  a right  earned.  Let  us  then  enquire  into 
what  it  means. 

Tlie  word  citizenship  is  derivative  of  the  word 
citizen.  A citizen,  in  the  primitive  and  most 
comprehensive  sense,  means  “one  of  the  sov- 
ereign people,”  a constituent  of  society.  At 
common  law  it  means  “an  inhabitant  of  a city.” 
This  comprehensive  meaning  has  for  many  years 
been  combatted  by  a portion  of  the  white  race  in 
America,  so  that  in  American  law  a citizen  once 
meant  “a  white  person  born  in  the  United  States 
or  a naturalized  person  born  out  of  the  same.” 
This  definition,  to  the  shame  of  our  country,  was 
so  generally  accepted  as  true  until  it  can  even  be 
found  in  our  law  books  of  olden  times.  The 
most  comprehensive  and  true  definition  of  citizen- 
ship is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Bates  in  the  early  case  of  the  schooner 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  of  New  Brunswick. 
This  vessel  was  detained  by  the  revenue  cutter 
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“Tiger”  at  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  because 
commanded  by  a colored  man,  and  so,  by  a per- 
son not  considered  then  a citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  propounded  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  Captain  Martin,  of  the  “Tiger,”  was, 
“Are  colored  men  citizens  of  the  United  States?” 
The  answer  given  was  worthy  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  man  who  uttered  it  at  such  a time,  when 
obloquy,  if  not  persecution,  was  the  sure  recom- 
pense. The  Attorney -General’s  opinion  was 
“That  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  without 
addition  or  qualification,  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a member  of  the  nation.  All  such  are 
practically  and  legally  equal — the  child  in  the 
cradle  and  its  father  in  the  Senate.  Prima  facie, 
said  he,  every  person  born  in  this  country  is  a 
citizen,  and  he  wdio  denies  it  in  individual  cases 
assumes  the  burden  of  stating  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule.”  This  opinion,  given  many 
years  ago,  is  now  an  accepted  truth,  a hrvv.  Thus 
it  is  that  truth,  crushed  to  earth,  triumphs  in 
course  of  time.  For,  in  the  language  of  Senator 
Sumner,  writing  in  1846  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
“Aloft  on  the  throne  of  God,  and  not  below'  in 
the  footprints  of  a trampling  multitude,  are  the 
sacred  rules  of  right  which  no  majorities  can  dis- 
place or  overturn.”  Thank  God,  we  are  American 
citizens,  and  this  fact  cannot  now'  be  changed  or 
the  right  deprived  of  us  except  by  our  ow  n act  in 
violation  of  law7.  Once  a citizen,  i tat  us  or  clatus , 
always  a citizen,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  ; yes,  in  South  Carolina  as  w ell  as  in 
Massachusetts  or  Michigan,  and  it  should  be 
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protected  everywhere  with  that  fidelity  which  is 
due  from  government  to  subject. 

Citizenship  is  derided  and  a mockery  when 
any  class  or  race  cannot  exercise  its  full  privi- 
leges because  of  race  or  color.  Crime  may  dis- 
qualify the  exercise  of  the  right  of  citizenship, 
but  cannot  annul  or  destroy  it.  Citizenship  is  of 
the  earth — earthy.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  at  present  stands,  with  its 
amendments,  declares  “that  all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens.”  The  only 
division  then  of  citizenship,  as  recognized  by  the 
Constitution,  is  the  natural  born  and  the  natural- 
ized citizen.  There  is  no  distinction  then  under 
the  Constitution  on  account  of  color.  It  was  in 
this  view  that  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
friend  of  humanity,  and  the  like  of  whom  we 
shall  not  soon  see  again,  whose  name  is  the  syno- 
nym for  integrity,  excellence  of  character,  virtue, 
statesmanship,  philanthropy,  the  colored  man’s 
advocate  for  his  rights,  the  iconoclast  of  invidious 
distinctions  under  the  law,  between  citizens,  and 
the  champion  of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  in- 
troduced in  Congress  his  famous  Civil  Rights 
bill,  and  although  now  made  a practical  nullity 
by  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation,  yet  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  a grateful  people,  and  in  the  memo- 
ries of  seven  millions  of  a once  oppressed  race. 
Wm.  Summer,  speaking  of  citizenship,  and  its 
rights  and  privileges  as  belonging  to  the  colored 
man,  says:  “ Ceasing  to  be  a slave,  the  former 
victim  has  not  only  become  a man  but  a citizen, 
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admitted  alike  within  the  pale  of  humanity  and 
within  the  pale  of  citizenship.  As  a man,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a man,  and  as  a citizen 
he  becomes  a member  of  our  common  household, 
with  equality  as  the  prevailing  law.  No  longer 
an  African,  but  an  American.  No  longer  a slave, 
he  is  a component  part  of  the  Republic,  owing  to 
it  patriotic ‘allegiance  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  equal  laws.  By  incorporation  of  the  body 
politic  he  becomes  a partner  in  that  transcendent 
unity,  so  that  there  can  be  no  injury  to  him  with- 
out injury  to  all.  Insult  to  him  is  insult  to  an 
American  citizen.  Dishonor  to  him  is  dishonor 
to  the  Republic  itself.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  he  is  now  the  same  as  ourselves.  Our  rights 
are  his  rights,  our  privileges  and  immunities  his 
great  possessions.  Not  only  is  he  a citizen,  but 
there  is  no  office  in  the  Republic,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  executive,  judicial  or  representa- 
tive, which  is  closed  against  him.”  What  burn- 
ing words  of  immortal  truth.  Would  to  God 
fifty-three  millions  of  our  white  fellow  citizens 
believed  today  as  Senator  Sumner  did.  What 
peace,  what  harmony,  what  prosperity  would 
attend  our  common  country  ! And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Charles  Sumner  thus  spoke  as  the 
exponent  of  the  u Grand  Old  Party.” 

The  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men  is 
derived  from  the  origin  of  civil  government. 
Men  in  their  natural  and  individual  state  of 
existence,  uncontrolled  by  human  legislation, 
found  in  their  wants  and  fears  the  necessity  of 
organized  society,  which  is  called  government,  or 
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as  Sir  William  Blackstone  says:  “ They  discov- 
ered that  the  whole  should  protect  all  its  parts, 
and  that  every  part  should  pay  obedience  to  the 
whole.”  It  is  in  this  light  that  our  Constitution 
should  be  construed  and  our  people  dwell  to- 
gether. If  this  is  true,  then  the  idea  that  ‘ £ this 
is  a white  man’s  government,”  when  the  white 
people  do  not  comprise  all  of  the  American 
people,  is  a false  and  erroneous  idea,  one  born  in 
the  prejudices  of  a race — not  in  the  genius  of  our 
government.  No  one  can  fully  discuss  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  Negro,  without  adverting  to  the 
various  views  which  have  been  entertained  in 
this  country  relating  to  his  citizenship.  The  fact 
that  it  was  a part  of  man’s  being,  an  inviolate 
right  brought  into  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man  in  the  organization  of  society  and  govern- 
ment was  discountenanced,  and  until  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
question  was  : did  not  color  or  race  deny  the 
right  of  citizenship But  this  has  been  always 
so.  Man  has  always  sought  to  deprive  his 
brother  of  his  civil  rights  by  some  force  or  sub- 
terfuge. It  was  so  during  the  middle  ages,  until 
the  rapacity  and  imbecility  of  John  Lackland 
gave  opportunity  to  the  oppressed  barons  to 
wrench  from  him  at  Runnymede  those  civil 
rights,  the  bulwarks  of  English  liberty — Magna 
Charta.  “There  is  no  part  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution,” says  Hallam,  “so  admirable  as  this 
equality  of  civil  rights.”  It  is  precious  to  every 
man.  It  ought  to  be  precious  to  us  today.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  we  have  been  de- 
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nied  of  this  right,  governed  without  our  consent. 
But  now  we  are  citizens.  Nor  are  we  new 
citizens,  but  citizens  as  old  as  the  American  Con- 
stitution, an  essential  part  of  the  American  body 
politic.  We  have  need  now  but  to  understand 
what  our  rights  of  citizenship  mean,  then  demand 
them ; comprehend  our  duties,  then  perform 
them. 

And  now  what  are  our  rights  as  citizens  ? A 
right,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  means  “a 
well-founded  claim.”  In  law  rights  are  divided 
into  absolute  and  relative  rights.  The  former  are 
those  which  the  American  people  in  their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  said  to  be  inalienable. 
They  are  the  right  of  personal  security,  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty ; and  these  rights  precede  government.  The 
citizen  carries  them  into  government  with  him. 
The  right  of  personal  security  consists  of  a per- 
son’s uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  life,  his  body, 
his  health,  his  reputation.  Hence  when  a man  is 
denied  entering  any  public  place,  or  is  imprisoned 
without  due  process  of  law,  he  is  denied  a right 
of  citizenship.  The  right  of  personal  liberty  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  locomotion,  that  is,  moving 
one’s  person  to  wheresoever  one’s  inclination  may 
direct  without  interference,  except  restrained  by 
due  process  of  law.  The  right  of  private  prop- 
erty consists  in  the  free  use  of  all  we  'have 
acquired  in  the  nature  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  we  may 
choose,  without  control  or  diminution  save  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  Now  all  of  these  rights 
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belong  to  the  citizen,  and  are  only  controlled  by 
his  suffrage  or  consent.  It  is  easy  to  see  then 
the  great  wrong  done  to  a citizen  to  deprive  him 
of  his  suffrage  or  his  consent  to  control  his  abso- 
lute rights.  It  is  robbery.  It  is  political  land 
piracy.  It  is  still  worse  to  deny  him  this  on 
account  of  color  or  race. 

Suffrage  is  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  to 
vote,  which  is  giving  our  voice,  or  manifesting 
our  disposition  by  some  symbol  in  the  choice 
how  we  are  to  be  governed.  This  is  sometimes 
called  a privilege  in  contradistinction  from  a 
naked  right.  This  is  correct.  And  yet  the  privi- 
lege of  suffrage  has  been  exercised  by  civilized 
governments  for  so  long  a time  as  to  ripen  into 
the  right  of  the  citizen.  It  is  at  least  the  un- 
doubted right  of  every  citizen  of  a free  govern- 
ment, be  it  a Republic  or  otherwise.  It  was 
imperfectly  exercised  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel,  when  the  people  chose  their 
rulers  from  the  most  brave.  It  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  “that  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to 
Hebron  and  King  David  made  a league  with  them 
in  Hebron  before  the  Lord,  and  they  announced 
David  King  over  Israel.”  In  the  days  of  Reho- 
boam  the  right  of  suffrage  was  more  definitely 
exercised.  When  the  people  of  Israel  were  about 
to  elect  a king  they  said  unto  Rehoboam,  “If 
thou  wilt  be  a servant  unto  this  people  this  day 
and  wilt  serve  them  and  answer  them  and  speak 
good  words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  ser- 
vants forever.”  In  other  words,  we  will  elect 
thee  our  king. 
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The  right  to  vote  and  give  expression  to  one’ s 
consent  to  be  governed  is  the  foundation  of  free 
government.  Hooker,  the  great  divine  and 
author  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
says  that  “All  public  requirement  of  what  kind 
soever  ariseth  from  the  deliberate  advice  of  men 
seeking  their  own  good,  and  all  other  is  mere 
tyranny.”  This  right  of  the  people  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  is 
approved  of  God,  who,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  desired  a king,  spoke  to  Samuel,  saying, 
“ Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people.”  But  the 
benefit  of  suffrage  depends  upon  the  right  use  of 
it.  In  selecting  our  rulers  we  should  let  honesty, 
integrity  and  proficiency  be  our  guide,  and  not 
favor  or  money.  Gather  your  leaders  from  such 
as  Plato  recommends.  He  says,  “ If  one  man  be 
found  incomparably  to  excel  all  others  in  the 
virtues  that  are  beneficial  to  society,  he  ought  to 
be  advanced  above  all.”  It  was  the  mistake  of 
the  Roman  people  that  they  allowed  demagogues 
to  be  their  rulers  in  civil  life.  Men  who  love 
office  better  than  country  are  not  fit  to  rule. 
Place  good  men  to  the  front — white  or  black — 
for  virtue  has  not  her  seat  in  the  color  of  a man’s 
skin,  but  in  the  purity  of  his  soul.  The  idea  of 
putting  a man  out  of  office  because  another  wants 
it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  our  Government,  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  good.  Indeed,  a good 
representative  can  have  no  successor  while  living. 
The  principles  of  government  are  not  learned  in 
a day  nor  the  defects  of  government  ascertained 
in  a year,  and  yet  the  practice  is  too  much  in- 
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dulged  in  and  the  error  believed  that  we  should 
change  our  rulers  often.  If  a people  cannot 
change  their  rulers  when  they  would  it  only 
proves  their  inherent  weakness. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  change  their  rulers,  is  to  my  mind 
a detriment.  It  opens  the  door  not  only  to  polit- 
ical strife,  but  it  also  takes  the  industrious  classes 
from  their  pursuits  and  leads  them  to  the  field  of 
political  battle,  where  enmities  and  bitterness  of 
feeling  arise.  The  diversity  of  political  views 
change  often  our  social  relationship,  and  but 
little  time  is  afforded  for  the  cooling  of  political 
passions.  We  need  to  learn  toleration  in  poli- 
tics. It  was  this  condition  of  political  intolera- 
tion which  I have  referred  to,  that  deprived  this 
Republic  in  its  early  days  of  the  most  gifted  and 
talented  of  our  constitutional  interpreters.  It 
was  the  greed  for  office  which  led  Aaron  Burr  to 
take  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  con- 
signed one  to  the  grave  of  earth  and  the  other  to 
the  sepulchre  of  oblivion  in  the  j ust  memory  of  a 
nation.  And  yet  men  should  be  jealous  of  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  defend  it  even  at  the  cost 
of  their  lives,  when  it  is  denied  or  any  of  its 
privileges  abridged.  Some  think  lightly  of  the 
ballot,  and  sell  it  or  otherwise  degrade  the  privi- 
lege, but  it  is  the  citizen’ s sword  of  defense.  It 
is  the  poor  man’s  protection,  as  well  as  the  rich 
man’s  pride.  Some  say  that  the  exercise  of  suf- 
frage, which  is  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  should 
be  qualified  in  its  use  for  the  good  of  society,  and 
they  propose,  some  a property  qualification, 
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others  an  educational  qualification,  and  in  this 
view  it  is  held  as  the  reason  for  the  denial  of  the 
suffrage  to  thousands  in  the  South,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Negro  is  too  ignorant  to  vote.  I 
admit  that  ignorance  is  a foreign  element  in  per- 
fect government ; but  is  ignorance  marked  by 
color?  Is  not  government  just  as  much  jeopar- 
dized by  the  vote  of  the  ignorant  Frenchman, 
German,  Swede  or  Irishman,  as  by  the  ignorant 
Negro  ? Why  allow  the  ignorant  foreigner  to 
elect  your  President,  and  deny  the  right  to  a 
class  of  citizens  born  within  the  United  States, 
whose  only  offense  is  a dark  skin  or  a certain 
political  creed  ? 

The  Negro  citizen  bought  liis  ballot  as  he  did 
his  freedom — with  his  blood.  Least  of  all  other 
citizens,  then,  can  he  afford  to  stand  silently  by 
and  see  it  denied  him,  or  he  himself  disregard  it. 
He  earned  it  at  Gettysburg,  at  Manasseh  and  at 
Port  Hudson.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
the  Negro  soldier  at  Port  Hudson,  “Will  you 
climb  the  ramparts  and  place  the  Union  flag 
there?”  the  reply  came  fast  and  clear,  “1  will  do 
so  or  I’  11  report  to  God  the  reason  why,  ’ ’ he  there 
and  then  earned  the  ballot  for  his  race,  first 
registering  that  vote  at  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
Captain  of  the  human  family.  Hut  I do  not 
forget  that  thousands  of  our  white  brethren, 
did  their  share  in  this  struggle  for  human  rights. 
Their  acts  are  registered  in  the  City  of  the  Dead 
at  Gettysburg,  where  the  immortal  Lincoln  once 
so  truthfully  said — speaking  of  the  brave  soldier 
who  died  that  this  Union  may  live  undivided  and 
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indissoluble  and  we  colored  brethren  live  as  free 
men  and  citizens — “The  world  will  little  note  or 
long  remember  what  wo  say  here,  but  it  will 
never  forget  what  they  did  there” — pointing  to 
the  graves  of  ten  thousand  of  our  Union  braves. 
American  citizenship  then,  as  possessed  by  the 
Negro,  should  be  no  bauble  nor  cheap  com- 
modity. And  yet  in  the  Southern  States  it  is 
today  a nullity  in  the  possession  of  thousands  of 
this  class  ; it  is  a mere  name  without  ornament 
or  value.  It  finds  no  shelter  in  the  American 
Constitution,  no  protection  under  its  laws.  It  is 
left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  either  by  com- 
promise or  subjection.  But  those  who  have 
denied  us  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  South  will 
themselves  first  need  it,  for  “He  who  teachetli 
bloody  instructions,  being  taught,  return  to  plague 
the  inventor.”  No  class  will  longer  be  deprived 
of  rights  than  by  intelligence,  and  power,  they  can 
demand  them.  The  Southern  vote  cannot  much 
longer  be  suppressed.  The  sclioolhouse  will  be 
its  emancipator,  wealth  and  industry  will  be  its 
protector,  intelligence  its  guide,  and  courage  and 
bravery  its  guardian. 

Now,  a word  or  two  about  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens. Duty  in  its  widest  sense  is  analogous  to 
right  and  is  the  higher  degree  of  relationship 
between  man  and  his  fellow  in  government. 
Duty  ought  to  be  performed  in  obedience  to  a 
just  conscience.  It  is  defined  to  be.  “a  human 
action  which  is  conformable  to  the  laws  which 
require  us  to  obey  them.”  Duty  differs  from  obli- 
gation, in  that  it  cannot  be  enforced  by  law. 
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God  has  created  within  us  a reason  that  we  may 
understand  our  duties,  follow  the  laws  which 
regulate  them,  and  perform  them.  Our  duties 
are  various  and  may  be  divided  into  natural  and 
civil  duties.  It  is  our  duty  to  eat  and  drink  that 
we  may  live,  to  be  temperate  in  order  to  preserve 
good  health.  It  is  no  part  of  man’s  duty  to  so 
use  intoxicating  liquor  that  he  cannot  tell  a cork- 
screw from  a snake,  and  to  so  impair  his  health 
that  he  cannot  perform  the  ends  of  life.  Our 
civil  duties  are  obligations  resting  upon  us  as 
members  of  society.  Our  civil  obligations  are 
expressed,  our  civil  duties  implied.  The  former 
arise  from  the  contract  entered  upon  by  all  citi- 
zens as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  these 
duties  are  as  incumbent  on  us  as  are  our  indi- 
vidual obligations.  When  duly  performed  they 
tend  to  bind  us  together  for  the  good  of  society 
and  government.  Men  ought  often  to  meet  and 
find  out  their  civil  duties,  as  they  go  to  church 
to  learn  their  moral  duties.  Among  the  first  of 
natural  duties  which  the  citizen  need  adhere  for 
the  good  of  society,  is  the  maintenance  of  an 
education  for  his  children.  The  first  duty  of  a 
parent  toward  a child  is  maintenance.  Puffen- 
dorf  declares  it  to  be  “a  principle  of  natural  law, 
an  obligation  laid  not  only  by  Nature  herself, 
but  by.  the  parent’s  own  proper  part  in  bringing 
them  into  the  world  ; for  they  would  be  in  the 
highest  manner  injurious  to  their  issue  if  they 
only  gave  their  children  life  that  they  might 
afterwards  see  them  perish.”  In  no  manner  does 
a parent  perform  a nobler  act  of  civil  duty  than 
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by  a proper  maintenance  of  liis  or  her  children. 
Some  think  that  if  they  secure  for  their  children 
food,  shelter  and  fine  clothes  that  they  have  com- 
pleted their  civil  and  parental  duties.  Not  so. 
The  training  of  a child  means  the  securing  of 
health  and  vigor  to  his  body  and  the  elements  of 
high  and  exalted  character  in  Ids  mind.  Char- 
acter is  the  seed  in  a child  of  a noble  and  useful 
citizen.  It  is  worth  something  to  teach  a child 
to  test  the  character  of  his  future  acts  in  life  by 
the  question  is  it  right  judged  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  God.  I invoke  such  a training  to  such 
an  end  for  all  children. 

The  next  duty  is  the  education  of  the  child. 
This  is  a most  comprehensive  word  and  means 
everything  which  tends  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  Education  is  the 
bulwark  of  a nation.  Its  diffusion  is  a national 
duty  as  well  as  an  individual  one.  It  will  pro- 
duce greater  national  prosperity  than  we  now 
have,  to  secure  the  education  of  every  American 
child  in  the  nation.  It  will  be  the  safety  valve 
of  the  Republic  in  the  time  of  danger.  It  will 
put  a check  upon  anarchy  and  communism.  The 
Prussian  maxim  is,  “Whatsoever  you  would 
bequeath  to  a nation  must  be  taught  in  its 
schools.”  This  is  seen  in  the  early  education  of 
the  American  people.  A pro-slavery  education 
gave  us  pro-slavery  legislators,  judges,  teachers 
and  preachers.  And  even  today  our  system  of 
education  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tends  to 
divide  instead  of  unite  us.  Our  schools,  in  many 
places,  by  their  operation,  teach  two  races,  dis- 
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tinct  destinies  and  divided  interests.  Separate 
schools  for  distinct  races  have  no  right  in  a free 
government  for  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
of  the  people.  They  are  the  offspring  of  aristo- 
cracies and  belong  there.  True  citizenship  means 
universal  education  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
black  and  white  alike.  Education  is  truly  de- 
scribed, “A  companion  which  no  misfortune 
can  depress,  no  crime  can  destroy,  no  enemy  can 
alienate.  At  home  a friend,  abroad  an  introduc- 
tion, in  society  an  ornament.”  There  is  no 
greater  lever  by  which  the  colored  citizen  can 
raise  himself  to  the  plane  of  full  manhood,  and 
in  which  condition  he  can  secure  the  fullest 
recognition  of  his  rights  as  a citizen,  than  by 
education.  Educated  brains  are  the  best  assets. 
Fortune  may  fly,  rank  and  fame  may  disappear, 
but  education  lasts  for  life.  It  never  fails.  An 
educated  mind  can  never  be  bankrupt. 

This  question  as  to  who  shall  educate  the  citi- 
zen, is  before  our  National  council  today  in  the 
shape  of  the  “ Blair  bill”  in  Congress.  It  is  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  the  Nation  to  educate  its 
citizens.  We  owe  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
American  Government,  and  we  should  receive 
from  it  paramount  protection  ; and  there  is  no 
greater  protection  to  the  citizen  than  education. 
It  is  a safeguard  for  men  and  women,  for  be  it 
remembered,  women  are  citizens  too.  Some  deny 
this  right  to  woman,  but  if  a citizen  is  one  who 
is  either  born  or  naturalized  within  the  country, 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  a woman  born  within  the  United 
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States  is  not  a citizen,  except  upon  the  theory  of 
those  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  who  say 
that  the  word  “person”  in  the  Constitution  was 
not  contemplated  to  mean  a woman.  This  rea- 
soning, you  will  remember,  was  the  one  used  by 
those  who  denied  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the 
Negro  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  was  falla- 
cious then,  and  to  hold  to  it  in  the  light  of  events 
is  foolish  now.  Indeed,  man  cannot  much  longer 
deny  woman  her  political  rights.  She  has 
wrenched  from  him  her  social  rights  and  privi- 
leges— she  will  gain  all  others  by  her  persever- 
ance, her  industry,  her  capacity.  The  right  of 
citizenship,  if  given  woman,  is  feared  because  the 
right  of  suffrage  must  follow,  and  most  of  us  are 
terribly  afraid  to  see  women  at  the  polls. 

A man  who  is  not  going  to  the  polls  drunk, 
nor  to  fight  nor  steal,  and  is  neatly  clad  and 
a-  gentleman,  need  not  fear  meeting  a lady 
there  any  more  than  he  would  at  church  or  in 
the  market.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our 
government,  is  the  consent  of  the  governed  ; how 
then  shall  we  be  just  in  controlling  women’s 
property,  making  laws  which  they  are  required 
to  obey,  and  the  violation  of  which  we  punish 
them  for,  and  deny  them  participation  in  select- 
ing their  rulers.  Law  in  its  advancement,  keeping 
pace  as  it  lias  always  done  with  the  civilization 
of  the  age,  has  given  to  woman  enlarged  rights 
as  to  property — and  property  is  the  basis  of  the 
right  to  control  in  government.  I advocate  rights 
for  women,  because  the  rights  of  my  race  has 
been  denied  upon  no  better  foundation,  and  “A 
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fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.”  Rut 
these  views,  as  I entertain  them,  are  not  without 
modification  as  to  married  women,  because  the 
law  recognizes  the  marriage  relationship  as  a 
union  of  two  in  one.  But  to  return  to  the  topic 
of  education. 

The  ignorance  which  pervades  the  masses  in 
the  Southern  States,  is  appalling.  It  threatens 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  and  is  therefore  a 
proper  subject  for  National  regard.  The  devas- 
tations of  civil  war  have  rendered  the  Southern 
States  incapable  of  bearing  the  burden  of  a thor- 
ough education  of  all  its  citizens,  and  even  if 
they  could,  Congress  should  at  least  regulate  and 
provide  for  the  citizen  as  a right  and  duty  from 
the  government  to  its  subjects.  The  education  of 
the  colored  citizen  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
American  Nation.  It  is  a debt  due  him.  Some 
say  the  colored  citizen  has  not  the  capacity  for 
mental  development.  Let  me  ask,  is  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Negro  as  lately  emancipated  one  of 
inherent  incapacity,  or  want  of  opportunity  ? 
In  the  face  of  200  years  enforced  servitude,  in 
which  all  opportunity  to  learn  or  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  letters  was  denied,  can  any  just 
one  answer  yes  to  this  question?  And  yet  in 
spite  of  this  deprivation  wliat  is  the  evidence  of 
our  progress  in  education  ? In  the  short  space  of 
25  years  we  have  become  school  teachers,  and  ed- 
ucated preachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  artists,  journal- 
ists, authors,  inventors  and  the  like.  But  there  is 
still  another  and  higher  view  for  the  necessity  of 
education  for  the  masses  beside  individual  benefit 
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— it  is  tlie  effect  it  will  have  in  harmonizing  the 
two  races.  A superior  and  inferior  condition  in  in- 
telligence will  always  produce  conflict.  The  strong 
will  always  oppress  the  weak.  The  school  house 
only  will  produce  this  necessary  harmony.  It  is 
there  where  the  child  first  learns  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  from  the  pulpit  it  learns 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.  The  playmate 
remembers  with  kindness  his  fellow  schoolmate, 
his  affection  enters  with  him  in  business  as  well 
as  in  social  life.  But  the  fear  arising  here  is  the 
great  bug-bear  called  social  equality.  This  is  a 
social  myth.  It  is  the  mushroom  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  to  the  surface,  or  the  parasite  who 
lives  on  the  social  trunk  of  some  great  oak,  who 
fears  social  equality  because  having  no  root  of 
his  own,  he  seeks  to  live  upon  other  bodies. 
But  education  should  be  fostered  because  it 
strengthens  and  promotes  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  nations  who  educate 
their  citizens  are  among  the  strongest  in  power. 
Germany  is  an  illustration  of  this  truth.  And 
what  would  Greece  have  been  but  for  her  schools 
of  philosophy.  But  for  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction given  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  pages  of  history  would  not  have  record- 
ed the  learning  of  Aristuppus, Euclid,  Alcibiades, 
Cimon  and  Pericles.  I invoke  a universal  educa- 
tion for  all  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  to  the  end 
of  harmony,  peace,  love  and  union,  so  that  like 
the  Penticostal  fire  of  old  it  may  fuse  together 
Parthians  and  Medes,  the  dwellers  in  Mesopota- 
mia, Cretes  and  Arabians,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
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black  and  white,  into  one  undivided  people.  Let 
the  great  north  whose  schools  are  for  the  people, 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  continue  its 
bright  example. 

The  next  duty  of  citizenship  is  to  obtain  a 
means  of  livelihood,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
industrious.  A lazy  man  or  woman  is  a bane  to 
society  and  is  a bastard  citizen.  All  labor  that 
tends  to  supply  man’s  wants,  to  increase  man’s 
happiness,  to  elevate  man’s  nature,  is  honorable, 
and  is  a civil  duty.  None  have  a moral  right  to 
consume  unless  lie  produces.  And  this  brings 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  up- 
hold and  protect  labor.  Capital  should  aid,  not 
oppress,  labor.  Our  railroads,  which  spread  over 
the  land  like  a network,  our  steam  cars,  our  mag- 
nificent houses,  our  fine  equipages,  our  clothes, 
our  paper,  our  pen,  our  cannon,  our  ships  of  war, 
and  all  our  comforts  and  securities,  are  the  result 
of  labor — labor  of  the  head  and  labor  of  the 
hands.  The  earth,  the  air,  fire  and  water,  God 
has  given  to  man  to  secure  his  happiness  by 
means  of  industry.  A race  of  people  has  a stand- 
ing among  nations  only  in  proportion  to  its  edu- 
cation, morality  and  industry  ; and  this  com- 
prises civilization.  Men  are  enslaved  in  their 
rights  just  as  long  as  they  are  unacquainted  with 
them  and  the  means  of  their  elevation,  viz:  indus- 
try. Not  even  war  is  potent  enough  to  enslave 
an  industrious  class  of  people.  They  may  be 
conquered,  reduced  to  poverty,  their  bodies  may 
be  kept  in  chains,  but  they  cannot  be  enslaved. 

The  Greek  axiom  is,  or  should  be,  the  col- 
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ored  citizen’s  motto  in  his  new  sphere  of  civil 
life.  Action  ! Action  ! Action  ! No  people  who 
have  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  became 
civilized  have  ever  elevated  themselves  to  the 
standard  of  a high  civilization  resting  upon  their 
abstract  rights.  If  the  colored  citizen  desires  to 
destroy  proscription  as  practiced  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  in  hotels  and  inns,  first  let  them  destroy 
their  past  condition.  Law  inaugurates  right,  but 
industry  alone  maintains  and  protects  them  and 
renders  them  permanent.  The  elevation  of  the  col- 
ored citizen  and  his  association  with  his  white  fel- 
low citizens  equally  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  is 
the  only  true  means  of  the  future  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  Our  composite  nationality 
demands  the  equality  of  the  whole  of  our  citizens; 
for  as  the  whole  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  so  is 
the  whole  imperfect,  unsafe,  unsteady,  without 
all  of  its  parts.  So  that  our  white  citizens  fall 
short  of  their  duty  when  they  erect  barriers  against 
the  colored  man  entering  all  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustrious life,  upon  the  ground  of  social  distinc- 
tions. But  colored  citizens  have  their  duties  to 
perform  to  attain  a position  of  civic  social  equal- 
ity. They  must  first  be  united,  next  be  industri- 
ous. They  must  be  economical,  if  they  would  be 
independent.  They  must,  above  all,  have  race 
pride,  and,  like  the  German,  the  Irish  and  the 
French  American,  stand  together  and  uplift  one 
another.  Find  him  among  yourselves  who  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  country’s  altar,  served  by  no 
sinister  purpose  and  swayed  by  no  selfish  motives, 
and  when  you  have  found  him  be  true  to  him. 
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Our  duties  as  citizens  involve  upon  us  responsi- 
bilities, since  duty  and  obligation  are  reciprocal. 
As  citizens,  we  have  the  burdens  of  responsibilities 
to  share  with  others,  and  we  have  certain  special 
ones,  peculiar  to  ourselves  as  a distinct  race  of  peo- 
ple. Our  first  responsibility  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the 
high  position  of  American  citizenship.  This 
must  be  done,  as  I have  already  said,  by  giving 
our  sons  and  daughters  a thorough  education  in 
all  that  tends  to  our  elevation.  A thorough 
education  does  not  consist  in  the  knowledge  of 
books  only,  but  in  the  art  of  living.  This  we 
need  to  know  as  a young  race  of  people.  In  this, 
our  first  work  is  industry  and  economy.  Let  each 
strive  for  independence..  Those  of  us  who  have  ele- 
vated ourselves  to  a plane  of  independence  among 
our  fellows,  are  those  who  have  learned  the  maxim, 
“Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves.”  Let  us  not  be  content 
to  stand  and  wait,  but  move  onward  and  upward. 
Let  us  strive  to  become  masters  of  the  soil.  In 
olden  times  no  man  was  denominated  a freeman 
but  an  householder.  Today  no  man  is  truly  free 
unless  he  owns  his  own  homestead.  Let  us  strive 
to  teach  our  young  men  and  women  trades  as 
well  as  professions.  AYe  must  engage  in  these 
industries  alongside  of  our  white  brethren,  for 
truly  association  begets  assimilation.  AYe  must 
seek  to  enter  all  the  avocations  of  industrious 
life.  AA"e  must  to  this  end  learn  the  benefit  of 
co-operation.  What  one  cannot  do  of  himself, 
let  others  join  and  do  ; and  be  faithful  in  our 
doings  toward  one  another.  A system  of  co-op- 
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erative  industries  among  the  colorted  citizens 
would,  to  my  mind,  he  productive  of  great 
benefit.  Land  associations,  co-operative  stores, 
loan  associations,  building  associations,  as  well 
as  literary  associations,  would  tend  not  only  to 
unite  us,  but  to  upbuild  us  as  a race.  Some 
people,  think  they  can  best  upbuild  themselves 
either  by  pulling  down  others  or  by  always  hold- 
ing on  to  the  skirts  or  coat-tails  of  other  people. 
Not  so;  let  us  seek  to  get  the  arm  of  our  more 
fortunate  white  brother,  and  together  move  along 
in  the  work  of  life.  Our  best  white  friends  are 
anxious  to  see  us  thus  endeavor  to  rise.  It  is 
the  crawling  creature  that  mankind  walks  over 
unheeded. 

Our  chief  responsibility  is  our  elevation  as  a 
race.  Many  and  strong  are  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  our  way ; but  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able. Let  us  only  feel  that  we  must  rise  by  our 
own  energy.  Learn  to  help  ourselves  and  others 
will  help  us.  There  are  in  America  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  anxious 
to  see  the  colored  race  elevated  and  are  willing  to 
help  them.  Already  they  have  spent  their  money 
and  their  labor  in  our  elevation.  They  have  built 
school  houses  and  paid  school  teachers  for  our 
instruction,  erected  churches  and  supported  min- 
isters for  our  moral  elevation.  For  this  we  owe 
them  our  gratitude.  Now  we  ask  them  to  open  the 
portals  of  industry  to  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
let  them  share  in  the  business  of  life  with  them 
and  learn  of  them.  We  cannot  pull  them  down, 
but  they  can  uplift  us.  How  can  we  secure  this 
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patronage  ? I answer,  by  fitting  ourselves  for  the 
work.  Have  we  anything  to  show  for  our  fitness  1 
Yes  ! No  honest  observer  w ill  deny  that,  in  spite 
of  the  hindrances  and  obstructions  put  in  our  way 
through  caste  prejudice,  we  have  made  commend- 
able progress  in  all  the  avocations  of  life.  There 
is  scarcely  an  industrious  avocation  in  which  the 
colored  citizens  have  not  forced  their  way  and 
proven  their  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages given  them.  We  have  entered  the  professions 
and  obtained  the  testimony  of  our  sharpest  critics 
as  to  our  ability.  There  are  artists,  inventors, 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  the  like  among 
the  race ; but  these  are  the  exceptions.  The 
rule  requires  larger  opportunity  for  us  to 
become  fully  equipped.  Unless  this  oppor- 
tunity is  given  us,  unless  we  can  enter  the 
counting  house,  the  grocery,  the  dry  goods  store, 
the  telephone  office,  the  telegraph  office,  the 
printers’  office,  the  factory,  the  engine  house ; 
unless  we  can  guide  the  locomotive  as  well  as  fire 
the  engine,  unless  we  can  place  the  brick  as  well 
as  carry  the  hod,  construct  the  house  as  well  as 
rent  it,  administer  the  government  as  well  as 
support  it,  our  citizenship  means  nothing.  It  is 
but  little  more  than  a political  bauble,  a.  snare 
and  a delusion.  Let  us  then  realize  what  citizen- 
ship means,  what  it  calls  for  on  our  part,  and 
what  it  entitles  us  to  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment. My  trust  is  strong  that  we  will  gain  all 
these  benefits  in  the  near  future.  Let  us  deserve, 
then  firmly  demand  our  rights  as  citizens.  Let 
us  perform  our  duties  without  fear  or  favor.  Let 
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ns  recognize  our  obligations  and  perform  them. 

Citizenship  and  its  consequent  duties  and 
obligations  has,  since  possessed  by  the  col- 
ored citizen,  become  the  subject  of  great  adverse 
criticism.  Some  have  advocated  one  view  and 
some  another  as  to  his  capacity  for  advancement, 
until  the  unbelief  in  his  capacity  to  progress  and 
become  the  peer  of  his  fellow  white  citizen,  has 
been  the  causa  causans  of  the  many  injustices 
heaped  upon  him,  more  or  less,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Men  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
exercise  of  their  talents  and  learning  in  endeavor- 
ing to  show  the  Negro’s  incapacity  for  advance- 
ment in  religion,  morals  or  industry.  The  pen 
of  hate  has  been  dipped  into  liquid  of  a poison- 
ous prejudice  in  order  to  prove  how  far  below  his 
white  brothers  he  is.  In  this  charge  against  us, 
250  years  of  servitude  and  oppression  have  been 
left  out  of  the  premises  and  we  are  called  upon  in 
the  short  time  of  a quarter  of  a century  to  do 
the  work  of  a,  civilization  which  another  race 
has  been  a thousand  years  or  more  in  achieving. 

The  colored  citizen  is  denied  his  rights  and 
privileges  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
refused  him  to  become  industrious,  and  then  he  is 
called  ‘ £ thriftless,  ” “ ignorant  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ inferior.  ’ ’ 
He  is  called  upon  to  be  the  best  of  Christians, 
where  no  love  is  shown  him  or  peace  secured  him. 
He  is  said  to  be  uncultured  and  unfit  for  high  social 
life,  at  the  same  time  the  doors  of  every  avenue 
to  social  advancement  are  tightly  closed  against 
him.  Is  this  just  and  fair  t Is  there  no  duty 
devolving  upon  our  white  brethren  in  this  work 
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of  elevation  of  tlie  race  ? Horace  has  truly  said  ? 
“If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  weep 
yourself;”  and  Carlyle  adds:  “If  you  would 
have  others  believe,  you  must  first  take  the 
trouble  to  believe  yourself.”  So,  likewise,  if  our 
white  friends  expect  us  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
elevation,  they  must  do  something  for  our  eleva- 
tion themselves.  If  you  wish  the  Negro  to  be 
industrious,  open  the  doors  of  your  factories, 
your  stores  of  merchandise,  your  counting  house 
and  other  places  of  industry  to  him.  If  you 
wish  him  to  be  cultivated,  drive  him  not  from 
the  contact  of  social  manners  ; put  him  not  in 
“Jim  Crow”  cars,  as  is  done  in  the  South;  relegate 
him  not  to  the  rear  in  your  theatres  or  churches 
or  other  places  of  social  contact.  If  you  would 
have  him  be  honest,  be  honest  yourselves  towards 
him.  Give  him  wages  according  to  his  merit, 
and  not  his  color.  This  must  all  be  done  before 
the  colored  citizen  can  reach  the  high  social, 
political,  moral  and  industrial  plane  in  life 
required  of  him  by  the  hard  taskmaster,  who 
demands  bricks  without  straw  from  the  laborer. 

There  must  be  found  among  our  white  breth- 
ren men  and  women  who  can  rise  above  their 
narrow  prejudices,  and  remember  that  the  color 
of  a man’s  skin  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  char- 
acter or  his  intellect,  than  the  color  of  his  hair  or 
his  eyes,  and  acknowledge,  too,  that  however  bad 
this  lower  stratum  which  is  so  much  despised,  de- 
graded and  oppressed,  the  vices  have  filtered  down 
through  the  upper  and  middle  strata  through 
a period  of  two  hundred  years  to  the  Negro. 
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AVhen  the  demand  is  made  for  greater  progress, 
be  it  remembered  that  God  set  apart  forty  years 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  therefore  our  critics  should  not  be 
so  unreasonable,  so  unchristian,  as  to  decry  a 
race  or  think  them  unfit  for  high  positions  on 
earth  or  for  God’s  kingdom  in  Heaven  in  a 
quarter  of  a century.  If  our  citizenship  and  our 
advancement  are  to  be  justly  measured  these 
limitations  should  lie  granted  us  in  the  criticism 
made,  whether  in  the  North,  South,  East  or 
West. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  those  who  complain,  fail 
to  see  that  Christianity  has  utterly  failed,  especi- 
ally in  the  South,  to  make  the  white  man  and 
the  Negro  brethren.  And  why  1 Because  the  ex- 
ternals of  Christianity  are  far  better  observed 
than  its  principles  or  its  duties,  so  that  men 
remember  not  as  they  should  that  “God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  But  when  we  take  a retrospect  of 
both  races,  and  a careful  observation  of  the 
present,  we  may  yet  justly  exclaim  with  the 
poet : 

Fleecy  locks  and  dark  complexion 
Cannot  forfeit  Nature’s  claim  ; 

Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 
Dwells  (or  should  dwell)  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Every  day  is  working  out  this  grand  truth, 
and  we  must  hope  on  and  hope  ever ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PROTECTION  VERSUS  FREE  TRADE. 

The  investigation  of  the  new  “New  South” 
must  be  incomplete  if  the  all  absorbing  topic  of 
the  present  time  in  the  United  States  is  not  in 
some  measure  referred  to.  The  question  whether 
the  industries  and  productions  of  our  country 
should,  by  a protective  tariff,  be  guarded  against 
foreign  importations  of  a like  kind  which  are 
brought  into  our  markets  for  competition  against 
those  made  or  produced  at  home,  or  by  free  trade, 
is  a vital  question  to  the  “New  South.”  The  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  present  day  differ  in 
their  views  on  this  question.  The  Democratic 
party  declares  in  effect  for  free  trade,  which 
means  an  open  and  unrestricted  commerce  be- 
tween foreign  countries  of  their  industries  and 
productions,  and  those  of  our  own  made  and 
produced  at  home. 

Some  Democrats  give  as  a first  reason  for  their 
advocacy  of  free  trade  that  a high  or  even  protec- 
tive tariff  was  a war  necessity,  exercised  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  so  as  to  revive  our  once 
depleted  treasury.  If  this  be  true,  is  there  no 
other  and  greater  reason  ? Another  reason  is  or 
should  be,  obedience  to  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. I do  not  attempt  in  these  brief  views 
to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  a topic  which 
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the  ablest  minds  of  America  and  other  coun- 
tries have  failed  to  satisfactory  solve,  but  I do 
feel  the  necessity  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
South,  especially,  to  a careful  deliberation  of  a 
question,  which  if  answered  by  it  erroneously, 
will  do  more  to  retard  its  hopeful  progress  than 
any  other  thing  of  which  I can  conceive.  Some 
people  say  that  a protective  tariff  is  needed  to 
protect  our  industries.  This  is  true,  but  I say  the 
greater  need  for  a protective  tariff  is  found  in  the 
protection  it  gives  to  labor  and  the  laboring  class- 
es of  our  citizens.  How  it  will  affect  the  poor  is 
of  greater  importance  than  how  it  will  affect  the 
rich.  It  is  obvious  even  to  the  unlettered,  that 
whatever  lessens  wages  increases  poverty.  If 
free  trade  will  so  lessen  the  wages  of  the  working- 
classes  as  to  make  the  hearth  stone  cold  for  want 
of  fuel,  the  feet  cold  for  want  of  stockings,  the 
larder  sparse  because  of  less  flour,  the  sick  room 
occupied  for  want  of  medicine  or  the  money  to 
buy  it,  the  school  house  empty  for  want  of  schol- 
ars, parents  being  unable  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  the  homes  cheerless  for  want  of  moder- 
ate luxury,  such  as  the  newspaper  and  other 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  all  because  to  the 
wage-worker  and  to  the  farmer,  articles  of  need 
for  consumption  are  greater  than  the  demand  or 
ability  to  buy  them.  In  such  a case,  free  trade  is 
a curse  to  this  or  any  country  similarly  situated. 
Least  of  all  sections  of  our  country  can  the  South 
court  such  a condition.  Today  its  laboring  classes 
feel  their  inability  to  stand  under  the  oppression 
of  low  wages. 
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And  why  is  this  ? Is  it  not  because  the  present 
products  of  the  South  are  subject  to  greater  com- 
petition under  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  what 
it  did  a quarter  of  a century  ago  under  a higher 
tariff  1 But  ten  years  ago  cotton  in  South  Caro- 
lina brought  at  the  opening  of  the  cotton  market 
twelve,  and  sometimes  thirteen  cents  per  pound. 
Just  after  the  war  I am  told  it  brought  twenty, 
and  sometimes  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  It 
now  brings  only  eight  and  three-quarters  to  nine 
cents  per  pound  at  the  highest.  And  why  is  this? 
Is  it  not  because  cotton  is  grown  more  in  Europe 
and  India  today  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  because  of  cheap  labor  to  produce  it  abroad, 
the  demand  is  less  and  the  price  necessarily  falls  ? 
How  then  can  a Southern  farmer  be  a free  trader? 
How  can  a Southern  Negro,  comprising  largely 
the  cotton  producing  class,  vote  with  a Free 
Trade  Party  if  such  a course  will  make  his  wages 
smaller,  his  rations  less,  and  his  home  without 
food  ? But  the  Free  Trader  denies  the  above  re- 
sults and  contends  for  greater  prosperity  because 
of  less  competition.  He  says  free  trade  will  help 
the  farmer.  Let  us  see.  It  is  said  that  India  wheat 
can  be  laid  down  in  London  at  seventy  cents  per 
bushel  and  in  New  York,  without  duty,  at 
seventy-five  cents ; with  duty,  at  ninety-five 
cents ; but,  with  the  increased  railway  facilities, 
it  is  expected  that  the  farmer  of  the  East 
Indies  will  be  able  to  place  his  wheat  in  New 
York  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  if  the 
present  duty  on  wheat  is  not  raised,  what  will 
become  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  five  years  as 
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produced  in  America  * Let  our  farmers  North  and 
South  answer.  The  lands  in  India  are  as  rich  and 
fertile  as  our  own,  and  labor  can  be  obtained 
from  six  to  eight  cents  per  day,  without  board, 
the  laborer  feeding  himself.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible for  our  farmers  to  bring  into  competition 
their  wheat  with  the  foreign  farmer’s  wheat 
untaxed  ? Now,  these  two  illustrations  bring  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  and  a protective  tariff 
before  our  Northern  and  Southern  farmers  dis- 
tinctly. 

Now  let  us  take  a peep  into  the  industrial 
department,  where  skilled  labor  and  capital  are 
needed.  In  I860,  under  free  trade,  and  in  1888, 
under  a tariff,  we  find  this  difference  : crockery- 
ware  is  thirty-seven  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was 
in  1860;  cotton  goods  are  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less ; and  woolen  goods,  including  dress 
goods  and  carpets,  twenty-five  per  cent,  less;  silk 
goods,  thirty-five  per  cent,  cheaper.  In  1861  our 
present  protective  system  was  inaugurated.  Then 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  America  was 
unknown.  This  industry  commenced  in  1867.  Then 
we  were  paying  for  steel  rails  upwards  of  $150 
per  ton,  including  the  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  In  1870,  a specific  duty  of  $28  per 
ton  was  placed  on  English  steel  rails.  In  1872, 
American  steel  rails  were  selling  for  $112  per  ton, 
and  in  1882,  they  sold  for  $89  per  ton.  How  then 
doth  it  appear,  as  our  Free  Trade  friends  say, 
that  a protective  tariff  increases  prices  of  manu- 
factures? If  England  could  bring  her  steel  rails 
to  America  now  as  she  did  in  1867,  at  $150  per 
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ton,  when  would  the  South  see  in  its  poverty  a 
steel  rail  along  its  road  bed  of  railway  ? In  no 
case  has  a protective  tariff  increased  the  price ; to 
the  contrary,  it  has  forced  the  English  manufac- 
turer to  reduce  his  price;  and  be  it  observed,  that 
this  reduction  did  not  take  place  until  our  home 
competition  came  in  and  lowered  prices,  protected 
by  the  tariff. 

It  is  said  that  free  trade  would  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  cheaper.  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  a 
snare  l Let  us  suppose  that  by  free  trade,  every 
article  made  in  England  could  be  sold  cheaper 
than  our  own  ? Would  not  this  soon  transfer  all 
of  our  manufacturers  to  England,  and  pauperize 
our  laboring  class ' Our  manufactories  would  soon 
be  asylums  for  the  poor.  But  after  all,  the  common 
sense  of  this  question  is  found  in  our  daily  ob- 
servations. If  the  protective  system  gives  to  the 
laborer  less  wages  than  the  free  trade  system,  why 
do  our  English  cousins  come  so  freely  to  American 
shores  to  seek  higher  wages  for  their  labor  ? Why 
do  they  not  stay  at  home ? Does  not  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  teach  them  to  go  where  labor 
is  protected  by  higher  wages  ? In  the  South, 
especially,  I repeat,  labor  needs  protection.  If 
capital  is  needed  for  its  development,  if  labor  for 
its  production,  foreign  imports  cannot  be  allowed 
to  be  brought  into  an  infant  section  in  its  embry- 
onic state  and  paralyze  it.  It  is  said  by  the 
South  that  it  needs  capital  for  its  advancement. 
It  asks  Northern  and  Western  energy  to  bring 
their  industries  in  its  midst.  Does  the  South 
require  these  things  to  be  done  under  a system 
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of  free  trade  ? Assuredly  not.  How  long  will 
the  great  industrial  cities  I have  already  men- 
tioned, situated  in  the  South,  retain  their  present 
progress  and  prosperity,  if  all  they  manufacture 
should  be  brought  into  competition  with  like 
articles  manufactured  abroad  2 

It  is  said  the  question  of  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection has  engaged  the  minds  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  the  past  and  present  ages,  and  is  yet 
unsolved.  This  would  seem  to  make  men  of 
moderate  opinions  and  intelligence  shrink  from 
the  task,  and  yet  are  not  questions  once  regarded 
as  difficult,  now  easy  in  the  light  of  advanced 
thought  and  new  environments Practical  ex- 
perience has  done  more  to  solve  this  question 
than  learned  debates.  It  is  evident  from  experi- 
ence and  statistics  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
gressed greater  under  a protective  tariff  than  under 
free  trade  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  This 
lesson  of  facts  the  “New  South’’  must  quickly 
learn  if  it  would  keep  pace  with  the  North,  East 
and  West. 

I have  offered  these  few  brief  remarks  for  the 
purpose  only  of  calling  for  reflection  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  tariff  or  free  trade,  what 
the  “New  South”  needs  for  its  advancement 
and  prosperity.  I have  seen  Southern  stag- 
nation and  I now  observe  Southern  uprising, 
and  would  have  the  plant  in  nowise  blighted 
by  foreign  fertilization.  I am  the  more  anxious 
that  labor  should  be  protected,  because  I see 
near  at  hand  a surplus  of  labor  in  spite  of 
protection.  This  has  already  begun  to  produce 
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anarchists,  communists  and  the  like  order  of 
men,  who  claim  to  be  dissatisfied  with  inequality 
of  wealth  as  produced  by  capital  and  labor.  How 
great  this  dissatisfaction  will  grow  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  if  by  any 
means  wages  can  be  increased,  this  discontent  will 
decrease.  Will  an  overflowed  market  with  the 
articles  of  consumption  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
with  no  money  to  buy  them  do  this  ? Let  the 
Free  Trader  answer.  Whether  this  country  shall 
be  a free  trade  or  a protective  tariff  country  is 
greater  than  any  political  party  success.  It  is  a 
question  for  every  individual  in  seeking  his  self- 
preservation. 

Free  trade  is  offered  as  a remedy  for  a surplus 
revenue.  Is  not  a surplus  revenue  as  much  the 
result  of  too  much  internal  taxation,  as  it  is  the 
result  of  tariff  on  foreign  importations  ? Both  are 
the  main  sources  of  our  revenue.  Is  it  not  wise 
to  lessen  domestic  rather  than  foreign  taxation  ? 
Are  we  to  become  richer  by  making  ourselves 
poorer  ? Is  not  this  a paradox  ? I am  in  favor 
of  the  reduction  of  internal  taxation.  The  war  is 
over  and  our  need  is  less  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Our  national  debt  is  smaller  and  our  coun- 
try stronger,  but  we  may  easily,  to  my  mind,  re- 
trograde to  our  place  in  1861,  if  we  allow  our 
industries  to  be  unprotected  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  countries. 

Ex- Senator  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana, 
now  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  United  States,  said  in  a speech  deliv- 
ered before  the  Lincoln  club,  at  Danville  in  1886, 
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in  regard  to  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  a reduction  of  the  revenue,  “ I want  the 
reduction  made  so  that  the  principle  of  the 
protection  of  American  industry  shall  not  be 
eliminated  from  our  tariff  laws.  I want  it  made 
with  a careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  and  especially  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  that  great  body  of  working 
men,  who  fill  the  factories  of  our  country.”  Now 
I don't  think  I shall  go  far  out  of  the  domain  of 
this  work  to  say,  a President  of  the  United  States 
holding  such  views  is  a safe  captain  for  our  “ship 
of  state.”  The  poor  laboring  man  can  have  no 
stronger  friend  in  the  views  expressed  above  tha  n 
(fen’l  Harrison,  who  if  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  will  place  the  interests  of  the 
country  financially  and  industrially  on  a safe 
basis.  Before  closing  this  chapter  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  reader,  both  North  and  South,  to  know 
what  further  opinion  this  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  our  great  Nation  in 
the  ensuing  political  campaign,  holds  of  the  ef- 
fect of  free  trade  upon  the  South.  His  views  are 
a warning  to  this  section  of  our  country,  and  if 
party  political  zeal  should  fail  to  prevail,  will  be 
be  a blessing  if  heeded.  Gen’l  Benj.  Harrison, 
speaking  to  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  111.,  and  referring  to  the  South, 
endorses  the  distinction  which  the  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  make  in  regarding  the  South  as  a 
“New  South.”  He  says: 

I am  sure  there  is  a “New  South,”  shackled  as  it  is  by  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices,  that  is  girding  itself  to  take  part  in  the  great 
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industrial  rivalry  with  England,  which  Mr.  Spence  so  much  depre- 
cates. These  great  States  will  no  longer  allow  either  old  England 
or  New  England  to  spin  and  weave  their  cotton,  but  will  build 
mills  in  the  very  fields  where  the  great  staple  is  gathered.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  will  no  longer  leave  Pennsylvania  without  an 
active  rival  in  the  production  of  iron.  They  surely  will  not,  if 
they  are  at  all  mindful  of  their  great  need  and  their  great  oppor- 
tunity, unite  in  this  crusade  against  our  protected  industries. 

Our  interests  no  longer  run  upon  sectional  lines,  and  it  cannot 
be  good  for  any  part  of  our  country  that  Mr.  Spence’s  vision  in 
English  trade  with  us  should  be  realized.  [Cries  of  “Never.”] 
Commerce  between  the  States  is  working  mightily  to  efface  all 
lingering  estrangements  between  our  people,  and  the  appeal  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  American  system  of  protection  will,  1 am 
sure,  soon  find  an  answering  response  among  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  [Loud  cheering.] 

Should  the  “New  South”  take  hold  of  free 
trade  it  must  expect  to  see  its  present  industries 
decay  and  die,  its  laboring  population  sink  into 
poverty,  its  cotton  manufactured  and  sold  by 
European  capitalists  in  its  midst,  in  free  and 
unfettered  competition  with  native  endeavor,  and 
its  whole  territory  another  East  India  under  the 
heel  of  European  tyranny  in  commerce.  The 
colored  voter  may  well  afford  to  lay  aside  all  past 
wrongs  and  their  remembrances  for  a period  and 
save  himself  from  the  direful  effects  of  lower 
wages,  greater  poverty,  less  education,  and  a 
condition,  when  brought  down  to  a level  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Europe,  little  better  than  his 
past  thraldom.  This  is  what  free  trade  will  do 
for  Negro  labor  in  the  South.  And  for  the  poor 
whites  who  are  not  capitalists  it  means  the  estab- 
lishment of  a peasantry  class  worse  than  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  when  Plebeian  and  Patrician, 
with  all  of  their  evil  effects,  divided  the  people 
and  ruined  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOE  A BROADER  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Education,  in  its  general  meaning,  relates  to 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  char- 
acter. This  in  its  effect  is  seen  in  peoples,  states 
and  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  It  is  produced 
through  circumstances,  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  is  general  in  its  influence,  thus 
distinguishing  itself  from  knowledge  as  gained 
through  instruction  from  books,  and  which  is 
singular  in  its  effects  and  influence.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  that  I speak  of  the  education  needed 
for  the  South,  and  not  the  latter,  except  in  par- 
ticular. 

So  vast  have  been  the  changes  in  the  South  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a century,  in  regard  to  its 
condition  as  related  to  its  citizens  and  the  insti- 
tutions, commerical,  political,  social,  literary  and 
industrial,  as  to  make  any  reflections  thereon 
apropos  in  speaking  of  it.  Let  us  first  inquire 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  South  and  its  need 
in  relation  to  the  composite  nationality  of  its 
citizens,  as  divided  into  the  two  races — black  and 
white.  That  there  are  in  this  respect  conflicting 
influences  and  methods,  which  tend  to  sap  and 
undermine  the  foundation  of  a sound  social  and 
civil  progress  in  the  South,  is  evident  to  the 
careful  observer.  Some  have  traced  this  condi- 
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tion  to  tlie  late  civil  war,  in  which  the  two  races 
in  the  South  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
and  in  which  the  social  and  all  other  institutions 
of  this  portion  of  our  country  were  greatly  devas- 
tated or  blotted  out.  This  is  too  lamentably  true 
to  admit  of  denial,  nor  are  we  dealing  with  the 
past.  Our  question  then  is,  What  is  needed  to 
place  the  South — the  New  South,  if  you  please — 
on  a plane  of  commercial,  social,  political  and 
industrial  progress,  like  that  of  the  North,  East 
and  Western  portions  of  our  country,  so  that  our 
manufactories  may  increase,  labor  be  protected, 
capital  increased,  and  our  inharmonious  and  dis- 
similar relationship  as  to  the  two  races  made 
harmonious  and  just. 

Constitutions,  wherein  the  fundamental  rights 
of  men  as  formed  into  society  and  government, 
have  been  quoted  and  applied,  but  have  been 
found  impotent  to  solve  the  problem.  Disquisi- 
tions upon  ethnological  differences  have  shown 
themselves  unprofitable  and  irrelevant.  The 
narrow  instruction  which  one  class  receives 
and  which  teaches  only  and  always  to  serve 
and  be  contented  with  a station  in  life  in- 
ferior to  others,  and  which  by  its  influence  di- 
vides the  people  into  an  aristocratic  and  peasant 
class,  and  which  was  the  education  of  the  South 
during  the  dark  days  of  slavery,  will  not  solve  the 
question.  What  then  is  needed  ? I answer  a 
broader  and  higher  education  than  that.  One 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  reach  every  station 
in  life  and  to  grasp  the  varied  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, past  and  present  the  world  o'  er,  and  be  ready 
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to  engage  in  the  advancement  of  the  age  in  science, 
art,  literature  and  industrial  progress.  Such 
would  be  a broader  education  than  the  South  now 
possesses.  One  reaching  higher  and  higher  as  it 
broadens.  To  reach  this  standard  of  education, 
the  fullest  opportunity  must  be  given  every  citi- 
zen to  prepare  for  the  demands  of  the  times,  and 
to  be  ready  for  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  is  an 
age  in  which  no  individual,  nor  class  of  people 
can  afford  to  stand  and  look  on  or  look  back,  and 
if  they  do  they  must  expect  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  march  of  progress.  Like  Lot’s  wife,  they  who 
look  back,  lingering  with  an  eye  on  the  past  as 
some  do  in  the  South,  will  be  caused  to  stand  still 
as  a monument  of  their  folly.  Truly  says  one: 
“This  is  an  age  of  vast  discoveries  in  science  and 
in  art.  It  is  an  age  of  ever-springing  dogmas  in 
church  and  state.  It  is  an  age  of  great  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  spirit  of  inquiry.  Men  are 
now  no  longer  the  recipients  of  stereotyped  opin- 
ions or  mere  automata  of  some  master’s  will  or 
antiquated  theory.  Old  axioms  are  rejected, 
established  postulates  are  refused.  Everything 
is  in  the  crucible  in  this  age,  every  theory  is 
summoned  to  trial.  No  institution  of  the  past 
can  stand,  until,  subject  to  the  searching  analysis 
of  the  present,  it  answers  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  freedom  and  marches  to  the  tune  of  progress, 
law  and  equality.”  The  South  needs  to  learn 
all  this  and  to  mould  and  fashion  its  acts  to 
the  end  of  meeting  these  needs.  The  rapidity 
with  which  change  follows  change  is  remarkable. 
Events  follow  events,  crisis  comes  crashing  on 
10 
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crisis  with  so  kindling  succession  that  we  no 
sooner  look  at  one  than  we  are  astonished  by 
another. 

It  then  behooves  us  to  look  forward,  and 
not  backward,  and  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
A new  aristocracy  must  arise  in  the  South  based 
on  the  genius  of  liberty,  equality  and  progress. 
Tn  all  ages,  whenever  the  education  of  the  people 
was  narrow,  unequal  in  its  privileges,  recognizing 
a distinction  among  the  masses,  letters  suffered 
and  the  progress  of  the  people  was  small.  This 
is  seen  in  the  suffering  which  great  reformers 
endured  in  trying  to  broaden  the  education  of 
the  people  in  whose  midst  they  live.  It  is  said, 
“ Petrarch  and  Dante  wrote  their  illustrious 
poems  in  banishment ; Ariosto  and  Tasso  lived  in 
want  and  died  in  despair ; Cervantes,  the  author  of 
4 Don  Quixote,’  could  not  command  bread;  Galileo 
saved  his  life  by  recanting ; Locke  was  banished 
from  Oxford;  Milton  sold  his  copyright  of  Para- 
dise Lost’  for  £5,  and  ‘Love  Joy’  was  massacred.” 
This  all  arose  because  the  education  of  the  masses 
was  not  broad  enough  nor  high  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  for  reform  and  to  enter  upon  the  march 
of  progress  of  ideas.  It  is  not  only  capital  the 
South  needs,  but  it  needs  broader  ideas,  both  in 
regard  to  government  as  well  as  the  advancement 
of  industry  and  the  true  progress  of  all  its  people. 
It  must  give  free  and  unfettered  opportunity  for 
intellect  to  rise  in  whomsoever  found,  because  if 
intellect  is  repressed  in  its  energies,  it  will  resist 
its  oppressor  and  rise  withal.  The  institutions 
of  learning,  which  were  once  confined  to  the  rich 
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only,  and  which  discriminated  in  regard  to  color, 
must  obliterate  their  distinctions  and  must  open 
their  doors  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  so  that 
where  few  drank  before  of  the  fountains  of  learn- 
ing, thousands  may  now  slake  their  thirst,  since 
education  and  capital  are  the  true  needs  of  the 
South. 

It  is  truly  said  that  “the  perpetuity  of  a 
nation  does  not  depend  on  its  resources,  nor  on 
the  vastness  of  its  territory,  but  upon  the  equal 
education  of  its  masses.”  An  equal  education 
consists  in  the  opportunity  for  learning  enjoyed 
by  black  and  white,  the  rich  and  the  poor  citizen 
alike.  It  also  consists  in  knowing  as  well  how 
to  plant  corn,  to  build  a.  ship  or  house,  to  make  a 
boot,  as  it  does  in  translating  Latin  verse  or  solv- 
ing a problem  in  mathematics.  The  South  needs  an 
education  of  its  citizens  such  as  will  give  strength, 
wealth,  harmony  and  progress  to  every  State. 
The  benefits  in  an  equal  education  are  not  only 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement 
of  the  citizen,  but  it  also  produces  a higher  degree 
of  respect  of  citizens  one  towards  the  other,  a 
unity  and  con-association  productive  of  mutual 
strength.  Nothing  is  so  much  needed  in  the 
South  as  a reunion  of  disintegrated  classes  of 
people  in  its  midst.  Nothing  will  sooner  produce 
this  than  an  education  of  its  citizens  broad  enough 
for  all  of  its  citizens  to  grasp.  Men  of  equal 
education  and  development  of  mind  entertain 
equal  respect  one  for  the  other,  while  a class 
divided  unequally  by  education  into  what  is 
known  as  the  ignorant  and  learned,  will  always 
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be  in  conflict,  tlie  intelligent,  sometimes  called 
the  superior  class,  contemning  and  frequently 
oppressing  the  ignorant,  or  so-called  inferior 
class.  It  is  owing  to  the  unequal  advantages  for 
education  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  South,  that 
so  many  differences  arise.  So  then, 

“ Let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gru  and  a’  that ; 

For  a’  that  and  a’  that 
It’s  coming  yet  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that.” 

A broader  education  is  necessary  in  the  South, 
so  as  to  revolutionize  old  ideas  into  modern 
thought  and  action.  There  are  some  in  the  South 
who  would  still  cling  to  the  old  methods  as  the 
ivy  clings  to  the  oak.  They  refuse  to  be  educa- 
ted in  the  new  methods  of  agriculture,  they  reject 
the  manifold  implements  and  tools  of  modern  pro- 
duction by  which  manual  labor  is  reduced,  they 
call  the  new  methods  of  instruction  in  schools, 
“ new  tangled  ideas.”  They  revive  the  memories 
of  the  past  when  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
few — and  when  industry  was  of  an  isolated  char- 
acter and  “ cotton  only  was  king;”  when  inven- 
tion as  aids  in  manual  labor  was  unknown  or  un- 
thought  of,  because  one  class  of  people  labored 
for  another  and  not  all  for  themselves,  and  when 
education  was  enjoyed  by  the  few  while  the  mass- 
es remained  in  ignorance.  The  idea  that  a 
broad  enough  education  is  needed  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  citizen  in  the  South  is 
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not  yet  fully  entertained.  There  are  some  who 
are  willing  to  improve  their  condition,  while 
others  are  not.  Above  all  other  things  an  indus- 
trial education  is  needed  in  the  South,  because 
the  natural  tendencies  of  industry  are  elevation 
and  independence.  “Industry”  says  one,  “lifts 
the  poor  out  of  the  mire  and  seats  him  among 
princes.  It  suffers  not  the  head  to  droop  upon 
the  bosom,  it  allows  not  the  eye  to  be  down-cast. 
Hands  that  are  under  its  influences  never  hang 
down.”  Hence  it  is  that  a broad  education  is 
needed  such  as  will  give  a strength  of  character 
to  the  citizen  which  books  alone  cannot  give.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  many  who  are  educated  in 
books  only  to  look  down  upon  manual  labor  with 
contempt,  and  to  regard  it  as  belittleing.  The 
past  civilization  of  the  South  induced  this  belief. 
One  source  of  wealth  was  relied  upon,  viz:  cotton, 
and  its  patrons  created  an  aristocracy,  which  re- 
garded manual  labor,  as  performed  by  the  slave, 
as  degrading.  Resting  upon  the  benefits  of  slave 
labor,  no  necessity  arose  for  the  development  of 
industrial  pursuits  for  the  advancement  of 
human  progress.  Now,  in  the  changed  condition 
of  affairs,  a new  education  is  needed.  It  is  one 
which  teaches  not  to  disregard  industrial  pur- 
suits, nor  to  think  it  degrading  to  go  behind  the 
plow  after  leaving  the  college  walls. 

Signs  of  this  new  education  are  begun  to  be 
seen,  and  our  young  white  men  since  the  war 
have  commendably  commenced,  after  receiving  a 
literary  education,  to  engage  personally  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  pursuits;  not  so  with  our  col- 
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ored  youth.  They  rush  into  the  professions,  and 
avoid  manual  labor.  The  South  needs  a new 
industry  for  both  races.  It  is  an  industry  of  the 
muscle,  coupled  with  that  of  the  brain.  This  need 
must  be  supplied  in  our  schools,  in  which  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  early  how  to  dignify  labor 
by  knowledge,  and  how  to  make  it  profitable 
through  wisdom.  Thus  we  shall  have  a broader 
and  higher  education.  That  attention  to  this 
broader  education  in  the  South  is  already  com- 
menced, is  evident  from  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  throughout  the  South.  Now  to 
these  should  be  added  our  schools  in  technology, 
which  should  be  opened  to  every  citizen,  rich  or 
poor,  black  and  white  alike.  This  is  not  so  at  pre- 
sent. Even  the  sparse  opportunity  which  there 
is  to  learn  trades  is  narrowed  and  circumscribed 
in  a large  measure  to  one  race  of  people  only. 
The  colored  citizen  cannot  enter  the  work  shop, 
the  printing  office,  the  engineer’s  shop,  the  tele- 
graph office  or  merchant’s  store,  except  in  the 
capacity  of  a menial  laborer,  because  of  his 
color.  This  narrow  education  of  one  class  of 
the  citizens  of  the  South  can  be  productive  of  no 
good,  but  will  result  in  immeasurable  harm.  No 
place  on  the  plane  of  the  civilized  globe  has 
reached  an  exalted  position  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress upon  such  a basis,  and  the  United  States  will 
not,  for  this  obstruction  is  not  attributable  to  the 
South  only,  but  also  to  the  North  in  a measure, 
which  likewise  discriminates  against  the  colored 
citizen  receiving  industrial  education.  But  we  need 
especially  this  broad  education  in  the  South  so  as 
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to  make  us  a united  people  of  united  interests. 
Some  people  oppose  the  equal  education  of  the  two 
races,  fearing  it  will  bring  about  social  equality. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  the  true  apprehension  that  it 
will  bring  about  equal  ability.  For  what  is  social 
equality  % It  is  the  right  which  all  persons  have 
to  regulate  their  family  intercourse,  the  family  be- 
ing the  unit  of  society.  How  then  can  an  equal 
education  of  the  two  races  affect  these  rights  It 
is  a private  right,  and  each  person  is  the  sole  ar- 
biter of  such  rights,  and  he  who  believes  that 
‘ ‘ God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,”  has  all  the  guide  needed 
between  him  and  his  fellow  man.  There  is  a dif- 
ference between  man  and  his  fellow  upon  earth, 
as  there  is  among  angels  and  archangles  in 
heaven,  but  it  rests  on  merit  and  not  color. 

Indubitable  evidence  has  the  colored  citizen 
of  the  South  already  given  of  Ms  capacity  for 
self-development,  and  in  this  lie  has  added  his 
share  to  the  broadening  of  the  education  of  the 
South,  in  that  he  has,  by  his  advancement  in  let- 
ters and  morality,  taught  the  wrhite  man  to  lessen 
his  prejudices  against  him.  Not  quite  a quarter 
of  a century  has  passed  since  this  class  of  citizens 
of  the  South  were  in  bondage,  and  denied  all 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  civilized  influences 
of  human  life.  Today  thousands  are  educated  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  receiving  an  education,  not 
only  through  such  assistance  as  is  given  them  by 
the  friends  of  education,  but  in  a goodly  measure 
through  their  own  self-exertion.  They  have 
schools  and  colleges  reared  and  supported  by 
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their  own  industry,  and  recently  managed,  con- 
trolled and  taught  by  men  and  women  of  their 
own  race.  Has  not  all  this  had  an  influence 
upon  the  white  man  ol'  the  South?  Undoubt- 
edly so ; and  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  energies 
exercised  by  some  white  citizens  in  the  South 
in  establishing  popular  education.  Distinctions, 
unfounded  though  they  be,  yet  exist,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
education  has  increased  in  the  South.  Our  schools 
are  more  numerous,  but  our  methods  need  broad- 
ening. Our  country  schools  need  more  attention 
than  is  given  them.  They  need  better  prepared 
teachers  ami  greater  facilities.  A broad  education 
of  the  whole  people  should  be  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the  New 
South  should  be  raised. 

Equal  education  of  the  whole  people  will 
bring  us  closer  together,  and  cause  us  to  feel  a 
common  interest.  It  will  put  an  end  to  unjust 
discrimination  and  prejudices,  for  there  can  be  no 
difference  between  equals.  If  there  is  to  be  such 
a thing  as  one  people  in  the  South,  it  must  be 
brought  about  by  an  assimilation  of  interests,  by 
a common  pursuit  of  a common  end.  But  in  this 
work  of  broadening  our  education,  the  duty  rests 
not  alone  on  the  white  citizen  of  the  South,  but  on 
the  colored  citizen  also.  He  must  prepare  himself 
for  the  future  by  his  own  energy ; for  ‘ ‘ unless 
above  himself  he  can  erect  himself,  how  poor  a 
thing  is  man.”  Especially  must  this  be  the  work 
of  the  colored  man.  He  must  have  more  self -exist- 
ing force,  and  less  reliance  upon  others.  He  must 
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broaden  his  education  so  that  it  will  reach  all  the 
avocations  of  life  with  his  white  fellow  brethren, 
and  where  there  is  not  a way  to  do  so,  make  one 
for  himself.  If  he  cannot  enter  the  avenues  of 
industry  entered  by  the  white  man,  make  his  own. 
Build  workshops,  teach  the  art  of  printing  to  his 
youth,  and  all  the  mechanical  arts  attainable, 
establish  his  own  places  of  business,  and  rely  and 
have  mutual  confidence  one  i ipon  the  other,  and 
the  powerful  force  of  competition  in  trade  will 
soon  break  down  all  the  barriers.  “God  helps 
those  who  first  help  themselves.”  Those  who 
have  done  most  are  those  who  have  chiefly  relied 
on  themselves.  The  only  true  development  of  a 
race  is  through  itself,  by  itself.  But  this  lecture 
is  not  addressed  to  the  colored  citizen  of  the 
South  only,  but  to  the  whole  South.  We  need  a 
broader  education  than  we  now  have,  so  that  in 
every  State,  town,  city,  hamlet,  or  village  the 
citizen  can  be  instructed  how  to  become  a useful 
citizen. 

The  educational  system  of  the  South  needs 
improvement.  First,  it  needs  to  give  equal  facil- 
ities to  all  citizens  to  reach  and  attain  the  highest 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  learning,  so  as  to 
meet  the  advancement  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  New  dogmas  are  arising,  new  theories  are 
daily  being  propagated.  The  theories  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  Kant,  Muller  and  Tyndall,  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  the  colored  as  by  the  white  pupil. 
Whether  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  materialism 
or  agnosticism  are  truths  or  fallacies,  should  be 
taught  the  colored  youth  as  well  as  the  white, 
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because  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
should  not  be  circumscribed.  The  greater  the 
education  of  a people  the  more  prosperous  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  Let  the  education 
of  the  South  be  broadened  by  beginning  with 
needed  reforms  of  old  ideas  in  the  school  house, 
and  extend  them  through  every  avenue  along 
which  knowledge  is  to  be  found,  never  losing 
sight  of  our  industrial  annex.  Let  the  South  open 
up  public  libraries,  and  schools  of  science  and  art, 
in  which  all  can  be  instructed,  and  let  her  dis- 
continue the  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy 
of  instructing  only  one  part  of  her  citizens,  as  if 
she  were  preparing  rather  for  internecene  strife, 
instead  of  equal  improvement  for  all  its  citizens. 
Another  profitable  change  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion may  be  found  in  so  enlarging  the  system  by 
the  introduction  of  what  is  known  in  England  and 
her  colonies,  also  in  the  North,  as  school  inspec- 
tors, whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools  throughout 
the  counties  and  note  their  needs  as  well  as  their 
progress,  and  to  tind  out  the  children  who  are  not 
attending  any  school.  Indeed,  education  is  of  so 
great  need  in  the  South  among  the  poorer  class  of 
whites,  and  the  lately  emancipated  race  of  people, 
that  a law  should  be  enacted  in  every  Southern 
State,  compelling  every  child  between  seven  and 
fourteen  to  attend  school  at  least  four  months  in 
each  year,  or  be  subjected  to  confinement  within 
the  boundaries  of  some  reform  school — an  insti- 
tution most  needed  in  all  of  the  Southern  States, 
not  only  for  vagrants, . but  also  for  illiterates, 
and  infant  criminals;  for  it  is  the  surest  remedy 
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against  the  spread  of  crime,  to  arrest  the  tenden- 
cy in  youth,  and  before  habit  becomes  second 
nature. 

But  yet  there  is  another  reason  for  so  extend- 
ing the  education  of  the  youth  of  any  state.  It  is 
this;  every  child  who,  if  it  lives,  becomes  a citi- 
zen, owes  the  state  a reasonable  service  in  the 
public  school  house  as  a measure  of  economy 
and  against  ignorance,  pauperism  and  crime.  A 
citizen  needs  to  know  the  laws  of  his  country,  its 
commerce  and  its  industries,  in  order  to  become  a 
useful  citizen.  The  colored  citizen  especially  needs 
this  broader  education  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
time  when  the  the  trumpet  of  knowledge  in 
the  hands  of  the  enfranchised  citizen  shall  throw 
down  the  now  tottering  walls  of  distinction,  dis- 
crimination and  caste  prejudice.  An  education 
broad  enough  to  include  all  the  numerous 
branches  of  learning,  and  enjoyed  by  all  the  citi- 
zens in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts 
will  give  to  the  South  a government  of  an  endur- 
ing foundation.  It  will  transform  darkness  into 
light  where  ignorance  prevails,  weakness  into 
strength,  poverty  into  riches,  hostility  into 
friendship  and  discord  into  harmony  and  peace. 
But  the  South  needs  a,  broader  education  in 
the  sense  of  possessing  broader  social  ideas.  By 
reason  of  its  composite  citizenship,  the  South 
needs  to  learn  the  necessity  for  unity  and  a com- 
mon pursuit  to  a common  end,  namely,  the 
uplifting  of  this  portion  of  the  country  so  lately 
devastated  by  the  cruel  fate  of  civil  war,  by  all  of 
its  citizens  alike.  Discriminations  and  distinc- 
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tions  must  give  way  to  the  broader  spirit  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
color  or  previous  or  present  condition  of  servitude. 
The  white  and  the  black  alike  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  A State  which  discrim- 
inates in  the  enjoyment  of  railroad,  steamboat,  or 
other  public  facilities  between  its  citizens  on 
account  of  color,  is  a State  which  needs  a broader 
and  higher  moral  education  than  it  possesses.  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  the  colored  citizen  must 
deserve  before  he  can  demand , and  I recognize 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  ; but  does  he  deserve 
being  discriminated  against  on  account  of  his 
color  ? Is  all  the  education  which  he  has  received 
to  count  for  naught,  and  the  evidences  of  his 
material  advancement  to  be  disregarded  in  his 
right  to  enjoy  equally  the  benefits  of  those  laws 
which  are  enjoyed  by  his  fellow  white  citizen. 

The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  great  need 
of  the  “New  South.”  But  who  shall  do  this 
stupendous  work?  Shall  the  States  of  the  South 
alone  do  it  ? No  one  will  doubt  the  duty  of  the 
State  in  this  respect.  Ignorance  is  the  child  of 
slavery  which  the  South,  although  it  did  not 
originate  it,  yet  nourished  and  sustained  it,  and 
ought  to  abide  its  consequences.  This,  many  of 
the  South  have  realized,  and  to  their  credit,  be  it 
said,  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  place  knowledge 
within  the  grasp  of  every  child.  But  we  are 
citizens  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Nation, 
and  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  Nation  to  educate 
its  citizens  as  a measure  of  protection,  and  in 
the  line  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to 
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promote  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens.  Education 
is  not  only  the  corner-stone  of  good  government, 
but  its  safeguard. 

There  are  men  in  the  South  who  oppose  taxa- 
tion for  the  general  education  of  the  two  classes 
of  citizens,  upon  the  ground  that  the  white 
citizen,  having  generally  more  taxable  property 
than  the  negro,  is  unjustly  taxed  for  the  latter’s 
education.  This  is  an  erroneous  premise  and  a 
false  conclusion.  Taxation  of  property  is  not  for 
class  benefit,  but  for  the  whole  people.  It  is  not 
unlike  taxation  for  general  protection.  Can  dis- 
crimination be  made  in  this  respect  ? Education 
is  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  It  knows  no 
section,  nor  party,  nor  creed,  nor  clan  in  its 
benefits.  Each  State,  then,  must  do  its  share  in 
the  grand  work.  It  is  a social  duty.  It  is  also  a 
moral  duty,  but  above  all  it  is  an  economical 
duty,  because  where  ignorance  exists  crime  and 
poverty  prevail. 

The  South  shows  a larger  percentage  of  crime 
than  the  North  because  ignorance  is  more  wide- 
spread. It  is  therefore  more  economical  for  the 
South  to  build  school  houses  than  penitentiaries. 
Since  1876,  and  until  now,  the  South  has  built 
large  additions  to  her  State  prisons,  while  she 
has  not  built  a single  school  house  of  reform  for 
the  many  youthful  criminals  who  are  yearly  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  An  education  which  seeks 
to  teach  the  State  this  necessity  is  needed  for  the 
South.  In  every  State  in  the  South  there  should 
be  a school  of  reform.  Nor  is  the  law  just  which 
disfranchises  an  ignorant  man  for  stealing  a 
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chicken,  while  the  many  public  defaulters  go  scot 
free.  Rather  better  put  the  youthful  criminal  in 
a school  where  he  can  be  taught  not  only  know- 
ledge, but  industry.  But  as  1 have  before  said, 
the  duty  of  the  education  of  the  citizen  rests  not 
only  upon  the  States  in  the  South,  but  also  upon 
the  National  Government.  It  owes  us  protec- 
tion from  the  evils  of  ignorance.  Let  us  see 
how  great  this  ignorance  which  stares  both 
State  and  Nation  in  the  face.  The  illiteracy  of 
minors  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  inclusive  is  said 
in  the  Southern  States  to  be  448,141)  whites, 
541,410  colored,  while  in  the  Northern  States  it  is 
115,822  whites,  and  8,088  colored,  and  in  the 
Pacific  States  15,726  whites  and  8,273  colored. 
Again,  in  the  Southern  States,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  the  illiteracy  rates,  whites  268,404, 
and  colored  808,826.  Can  this  enormous  record 
be  said  to  be  the  duty  of  any  single  State  to 
remove,  or  even  of  the  Southern  States  collect- 
ively { Certainly  not;  but  it  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  Nation. 

The  1 amented  President  Garfield  recognized 
this  National  duty  when,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  he  said:  “Next  in  importance  to  free- 
dom and  justice  is  education,  without  which 
neither  justice  nor  freedom  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  The  basis  of  free  institutions  is  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  citizen.  This  foun- 
dation is  not  simply  indispensable  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  permanence  and  success  of  our 
Republic.”  Washington,  in  his  Fare  well  A ddress, 
said:  “In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a govern- 
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ment  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.  ’ ’ Mad i - 
son  said  : “ It  is  universally  admitted  that  a well 
instructed  people  alone  can  be  a free  people.” 
What  more  do  those  want  who  hestitate  about 
the  duty  of  the  National  Government  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  all  of  its  citizens  ? If  the  South- 
ern States  are  not  to  be  aided  in  the  education  of 
the  citizen,  then  Congress  should  provide  a 
National  free  school,  wherein  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  avail  himself  of  an  education. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  in  South  Carolina 
15,792  adult  natives,  not  slaves,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ; in  Georgia,  43,350  ; in  Alabama, 
37,302;  in  Mississippi,  15,136;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 74,877,  and  so  on.  This  condition  is  much 
improved  at  the  present  time,  but  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  ignorance  of  the  South 
is  widespread,  both  among  the  poor  whites  and 
the  blacks.  To  this  condition  may  be  truly  at- 
tributed all  of  its  drawbacks.  It  leads  not  only 
to  crime — in  lynch  law  and  the  like — but  it  per- 
petuates caste  and  social  prejudice.  It  keeps 
divided  the  two  races.  A difference  in  condition 
always  produces  a discrimination,  whether  this 
difference  be  an  intellectual  or  a financial  one. 
But  a broader  education  is  needed  in  the  South, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  pupil,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  teacher.  Since  Reconstruction,  there  has 
not  been  the  highest  regard  paid  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher,  save  in  city  schools.  Many 
of  our  country  teachers  have  been  but  little  ad- 
vanced over  the  pupil.  Since  the  introduction 
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of  the  State  Normal  Institutes,  much  of  this 
condition  has  been  removed,  but  the  South 
needs  more  academies  and  Normal  Schools,  where 
persons  intending  to  become  teachers  can  be 
trained.  But  when  these  schools  are  established, 
shall  there  be  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
color  ? First,  to  do  so  is  to  increase  the  expense 
of  the  State  unnecessarily  ; second,  it  is  without 
good  reason.  The  citizens  of  the  South  cannot 
forever  be  kept  separate,  even  though  some  may 
desire  it.  Education,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  colored  citizen  financially  and  morally,  are 
the  surest  destroyers  of  such  distinction.  These 
possessions  have  destroyed  like  distinctions  in 
the  North,  East  and  West,  and  will  they  fail 
in  the  South  ' Can  a reasonable,  nay  a sensible 
white  person,  have  any  well-founded  objection 
to  sitting  under  the  same  roof,  or  upon  the  same 
bench,  with  a well-dressed,  well-behaved  colored 
person  in  a training  school,  any  more  than  he  can 
to  sit  in  a jury  box,  or,  as  in  many  places,  in  a 
railroad  or  street  car  ? Indeed,  does  the  South 
expect  to  receive  National  aid  for  education,  and 
then  discriminate  in  the  education  of  its  citizens 
on  account  of  color  ? Had  the  South  not  better 
think  over  these  discriminations  and  prepare 
itself  to  receive  a broader  education  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  ( Make  distinctions  if  you  will ; 
they  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  do  not  base 
them  on  color.  Fitness  is  the  only  true  test. 

If  the  South  will  adopt,  as  I think  it  must, 
and  is  gradually  doing,  these  broad  ideas  as  the 
true  need  of  its  development,  namely,  the  equal 
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education  of  all  its  citizens  and  the  universal 
opportunity  for  industrial  advancement  of  all, 
the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  sound  of 
the  manufactory’s  whistle  will  ring  in  her  ears, 
railroads  will  cover  her  land  as  a spider’s  web,  the 
ring  of  the  anvil  will  follow  the  church  bell,  and 
we  will  soon  rejoice  in  a “common  brotherhood 
of  man”  as  well  and  as  fully  as  we  acknowledge 
the  common  “Fatherhood  of  God.”  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable  has  truly  said : ‘ ‘ There  is  no  distinction 
per  se — it  is  caused  by  condition,  and  through 
condition  must  disappear.  Education  chiefly  will 
produce  this  new  condition  in  which  social 
distinctions  will  disappear.”  Senator  Blair  is 
reported,  in  his  address  delivered  to  the  colored 
people  at  their  Fair  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1886, 
to  have  said  to  them  : ‘ ‘ Get  education,  get  land  ; 
get  the  best  of  both.  These  are  the  only  levers 
by  which  you  can  ever  hope  to  elevate  yourselves. 
The  refinement  which  comes  with  education  will 
make  you  respectable  in  your  own  estimation.” 
This  is  very  doubtful  language,  but,  coming  from 
such  a source,  does  not  admit  of  any  intention  to 
do  the  colored  citizen  a wrong.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  say  that  education  will  certainly  make  the 
Negro  respectable  in  the  estimation  of  the  just.  But 
some  people  in  the  South  object  to  a broad  and  high 
education  for  the  Negro  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
obstruct  labor,  and  the  question  is  asked,  if  the 
Negro  is  educated  wliat  will  become  of  our  fields? 
This  alone  is  enough  to  show  the  necessity  for  a 
broader  education  for  those  in  the  South  who 
entertain  such  narrow  ideas.  The  good  and  bene- 
11 
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ficial  effects  which  universal  education  produces 
on  all  classes  of  citizens  is  seen  in  Germany,  in 
which  country  the  farmer  is  educated,  the  soldier 
is  educated,  the  politician  is  educated,  the  poor  is 
educated  as  well  as  the  rich;  so  that  when  William 
of  Prussia  met  the  Austrian  army  with  his  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  only  of  illiterates,  against 
Austria’s  seven  per  cent,  of  uneducated,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  those  who  well  knew 
the  power  of  an  educated  army,  about  the  victory 
at  Sadowa.  “No  system  of  public  education  is 
worth  the  name  unless  it  creates  a great  educa- 
tional ladder , with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the 
other  among  the  stars,”  etc,  Behold  the  breadth 
and  height  of  this  education ! A noble  structure, 
with  a platform  at  the  bottom  upon  which  all 
classes  can  stand.  This  is  the  education  the 
South  needs.  Such  an  one  will  burn  up  to  ashes 
old  ideas,  and  out  of  the  ruins  erect  a broader 
and  higher  education,  directing  its  citizens  by  a 
strong  and  steady  light  to  the  safety,  honor  and 
welfare  of  our  common  country,  so  that  we  may, 
in  the  strength  of  our  unity, 

Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend, 

Bid  temples  worthier  of  God  ascend. 

This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  both  races.  What 
is  most  needed  is  courage,  manhood,  independence 
and  perseverance.  Our  white  fellow  citizens  need 
learn  not  to  look  upon  the  colored  citizens  who 
have  grown  up  in  their  midst,  in  their  families, 
and  around  their  hearthstones,  as  aliens  and  foes, 
but  citizens  of  a common  country  and  entitled 
equally  to  the  rights  accorded  the  Irishman,  the 
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Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Swede,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  Italian  and  the  Greek,  and  all  others 
who  form  our  composite  nationality.  These  are 
but  one  great  national  chain,  which  binds  the 
States  together — -strike  out  one  link  and  you 
render  the  chain  weak. 

In  my  plea  for  a broader  education  for  the 
South,  so  that  its  masses  may  be  elevated,  I am 
emboldened  in  the  prospect  for  such  new  ideas  as 
will  produce  a new  relationship,  even  in  its 
political  dispensation.  Although  many  doubt 
and  fear  the  future  of  the  Negro  in  the  new 
political  era,  I have  none.  Reforms  never  go 
backwards,  and  I feel  that  every  political  party 
in  power,  be  it  Democratic,  Labor  Party,  Inde- 
pendent or  Prohibition,  must  take  up  the  Negro 
where  it  finds  him,  and  from  the  state  the  Re- 
Republican  party  brought  him,  and  carry  him 
further  on  in  advancement  and  elevation.  It  is 
true  that  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic 
party’s  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  his  rights, 
political  or  social,  is  no  guarantee  for  the  future 
towards  the  Negro,  unless  it  accords  him  his 
rights  as  a citizen.  I believe  a friendlier  feeling 
will  yet  da  wn  upon  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

There  is  a strong  disposition  arising  among 
the  whites  to  recognize  the  common  interest 
between  himself  and  Iris  “brother  in  black,” 
and  this,  though  slowly,  is  certainly  increasing 
as  the  education  of  the  masses  broaden.  Let  us 
then  trust  that,  like  the  Pentecostal  fire  of  old, 
the  new  education  arising  among  the  two  races 
in  the  South,  may  so  act  that  it  may  fuse  them 
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like  of  old — Parthians  and  Medes,  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  black  and  white — into  one  undivided 
whole,  so  that  the  antagonisms  of  race,  the 
hatreds  of  creeds,  the  rivalries  of  business,  the 
prejudices  of  caste  and  the  denials  of  rights  might 
disappear,  and  the  pure  gold  of  brotherly  love 
appear  amidst  the  enjoyment  of  a broad  educa- 
tion, as  broad  as  the  human  knowledge  and  as 
extensive  as  our  common  country,  so  that  soon 
will  that  period  appear  which  Senator  Sumner, 
looking  down  the  vista  of  time,  saw  coming. 
Senator  Sumner  lived  when  the  bud  of  political 
reforms  had  scarcely  unfolded  its  petals  ; yet  his 
scrutinizing  eye  of  statesmanship  saw  the  beau- 
tiful flower  now  unfolding  in  the  harmony 
between  North  and  South,  and  the  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  black  race.  He  saw  all  this  when 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  the  names  of 
victories  obtained  by  the  Federal  over  the  Con- 
federate armies,  as  they  may  appear  on  the 
regimental  colors  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
speech  in  Congress  he  said,  “ There  should  be  not 
a union  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  but  a union 
which  is  the  mother  of  all,  equally  tender  to  all, 
knowing  of  nothing  but  equality,  peace  and  love 
among  her  children.”  “Do  you  want,”  said  he, 
“shining  mementos  of  your  victories ? They  are 
written  upon  the  dusky  brow  of  every  freeman 
who  was  once  a slave  ; they  are  written  upon  the 
gate-posts  of  a restored  union,  and  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  will  be  written  on  the  face  of  a contented 
people,  reunited  in  common,  national  pride.”  How 
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best  can  this  prophecy  be  fulfilled  in  the  South'  I 
answer,  chiefly  by  the  education  of  the  masses, 
not  only  in  letters,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  a true 
unity  and  community  of  interests  of  all  citizens 
without  regard  to  color,  so  that  we  might  be  ready 
to  meet  the  ever-changing  times,  and  the  fearful 
crisis  which  threatens  our  social  government,  as 
in  Russia.  Nihilism  is  within  our  borders,  as 
was  seen  in  the  fearful  tragedy  of  Guiteau, 
enacted  upon  our  late  lamented  president,  James 
A.  Garfield. 

Communism  is  at  our  doors,  and  is  seen  stalk- 
ing almost  daily  in  the  marts  of  business  and  trade 
bearing  the  inscription,  “Labor  versus  Capital.” 
Dynamite  lurks  like  an  insidious  serpent  in  our 
homes  and  official  circles.  The  laborer  no  longer 
crouches  at  the  door  of  the  rich  capitalist,  asking 
for  just  wages,  nor  is  content  with  a modern  kind 
of  feudal  tenureship  in  land,  keeping  him  always 
ready  to  serve  his  liege  lord  ; but  rather  demands 
by  co-operation,  justice  and  equality  in  the  means 
of  a livelihood.  The  South  cannot  escape  these 
crises  ; they  are  incident  to  every  new  develop- 
ment, every  unequal  growth  in  prosperity  and 
opportunity.  If,  then,  these  disturbances  are  to 
be  avoided,  we  must  first  educate  the  masses,  next 
protect  labor.  The  American  mind  is  one  in 
the  developments  of  cardinal  ideas.  Until  an  idea 
is  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
it  is  useless  to  force  it ; but  it  can  be  educated. 
It  was  the  idea  of  equality  of  rights  that  gave 
birth  to  American  independence.  The  education 
of  the  South  must  be  one  which  will  give  life  to 
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the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  justice  to  labor. 
This  will  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  tend  to  the  establishing  of  a “New  South,” 
whose  superstructure  shall  rest  upon  right  and  a 
high  civilization.  Justice,  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  and  brotherly  love,  shall  be  its  pillars  ; its 
corner  stone  shall  be  Christianity  ; morality,  the 
ornament  of  its  walls ; industry  and  capital  its 
strength  ; education,  its  life ; manhood  and  truth, 
its  glory  for  ever. 

In  the  broader  education  which  I have  described 
is  included  a higher  one.  As  the  South  advances 
in  material  growth,  as  her  resources  are  more  and 
more  developed,  her  sons  and  daughters  need 
have  the  highest  education  attainable  commensu- 
rate with  its  development.  Science  must  be 
taught  that  it  may  be  applied  to  her  mineral 
resources  and  to  the  production  of  inventions. 
The  pupil  must  not  be  restricted  in  the  topics  of 
knowledge,  but  must  be  educated  in  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  of  art.  The  law's  of  pol- 
itical economy  must  be  well  understood  by  the 
citizen,  *to  the  end  of  learning  how  to  secure  the 
greatest  production  from  a wise  investment  and  to 
regulate  the  just  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor. 

In  the  development  of  the  South,  this  branch 
of  education  should  be  taught.  But  above  all, 
the  education  most  needed  in  the  South  is  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  a 
profession.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  of  professions, 
and  anciently  was  held  not  by  pedagogues,  but 
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philosophers.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
school  teachers  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  world 
today  is  indebted  for  the  wisdom  they  taught. 
What  would  Greece  have  been  but  for  her  schools 
of  philosophy,  art  and  logic.  But  for  this  system  of 
public  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  by  these 
ancient  philosophers  to  the  youth  of  Greece,  the 
pages  of  history  would  not  have  been  adorned  by 
the  learning  of  Aristippus,  Euclid,  Aicibiades, 
Cimon  and  Pericles.  These  men  gave  prestige  to 
Greece  and  caused  her  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
seat  of  learning  in  her  times.  She  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  her  schools  the  wisest  men  of  the  world. 
It  is  even  so  with  modern  countries  of  renown. 
The  South,  with  its  great  possibilities,  must  give 
to  her  citizens  the  highest  possible  education. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  for  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  work  of  giving  to  the  pupil  the  highest  educa- 
tion, must  extend  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth,  and  like  it  must  vivify  all  upon  whom  it 
falls,  giving  strength  to  the  teacher  and  beauty 
to  the  pupil. 

Like  as  the  sun  sheds  its  light  upon  the 
dowers  of  the  garden,  developing  their  beauty, 
fragrance,  and  gorgeousness  of  color,  upon  all 
alike,  so,  likewise,  must  a broad  and  higher 
education  in  the  South  shed  its  influence  upon 
all  its  citizens,  developing  a moral  and  intellec- 
tual growth  and  beauty,  and  by  their  influence 
give  beauty,  integrity  and  wealth  to  the  great 
South-land. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  ; AND  THE  TRUE  RELATION 
OF  THE  COLORED  CITIZEN  TO  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  introducing  these  subjects  for  considera- 
tion, I intend  in  nowise  to  attempt  their  scientific 
meaning  ; but  only  to  ask  consideration  of  them, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  my  daily  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

Capital  and  labor,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  arising 
from  their  representatives,  are  topics  which  have 
greatly  agitated  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  for  many  years,  but  of  late  they  have 
grown  to  such  momentous  proportions  and  im- 
portance, as  to  call  for  National  interference.  It 
therefore  behooves  every  citizen,  North  and 
South,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  these 
topics,  and  the  causes  of  difference  which  arise 
through  different  views  held  towards  them.  The 
great  irritation  which  has  arisen  between  the 
representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  which  is 
manifested  in  strikes,  labor  organizations,  and 
even  attempted  anarchy,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  evident  from  recent  events,  that  the 
inharmonious  condition  existing  between  capitaf 
and  labor,  threatens  the  very  life  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  retards  its  true  progress.  The  dispro- 
portion between  capital  and  labor  in  this  country, 
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as  in  foreign  countries  also,  is  seen  in  the  great 
moneyed  corporations  and  individual  wealth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  struggling  laborer  and  low 
wages  on  the  other.  No  one  can  escape  observ- 
ing how  some  men  have  become  immensely  rich; 
adding  to  their  wealth  in  fabulous  sums  hourly, 
and  by  reason  of  their  riches  have  the  power  to 
oppress  the  source  of  all  riches,  namely,  labor, 
and  thus  create  an  unjust  competition  in  the 
means  of  making  a living  between  two  classes — 
the  laborer  and  the  capitalist.  The  moneyed 
corporations,  as  represented  in  railroad  organiza- 
tions and  large  manufactories,  give  to  our  country 
what  are  called  our  ‘ ‘ railroad  kings ; ’ ’ and  the 
low  wages  which  the  laborer  receives  in  producing 
these  riches  have  produced  such  a disparity 
between  the  two  classes,  as  to  call  for  the  con- 
sideration of  both — the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
We  all  know  that  these  two  forces  (labor  and 
capital)  in  the  social  development  of  man, 
ought  not  to  be  in  conflict.  There  is  no  just 
reason  why  so  many  men  should  be  poor  and 
in  want,  unable  to  comfortably  provide  them- 
selves with  homes,  and  give  a suitable  education 
to  their  children,  while  others  possess  more 
money  than  they  well  know  how  to  use,  and  yet 
refuse  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
man  or  promote  his  happiness.  Some  people  who 
are  wealthy  think  that  if  when  they  die  they 
bestow  some  charity  upon  their  fellow  man,  that 
they  have  performed  their  whole  duty  while 
living. 

In  this  country,  and  under  the  genius  of  its 
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Constitution,  it  is  no  small  concern  to  observe 
liow  wide  one  class  of  its  people  is  becoming 
apart  from  the  other;  how  hostile  their  aims 
and  purposes  in  life,  and  how  little  they  know 
of  each  other,  because  of  social  distinctions 
made  so  markedly  by  wealth,  as  it  separates 
itself  from  poverty.  Some  men  are  the  owners 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  countless 
mansions,  while  others  are  without  a spot  to 
lay  their  head.  Does  it  not  seem  that  this 
unequal  possession  of  this  world’s  goods  is  at 
variance  with  the  will  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons^  Someone  has  truly  said,  “The  earth 
is  a vast  magazine  of  materials,  and  man  is  an 
artizan  placed  in  the  midst  of  these  stores  to  dis- 
cover their  uses,  and  to  -appropriate  them.”  It 
then  follows  that  the  source  of  wealth  being  com- 
mon to  us  all,  nothing  is  required  but  opportu- 
nity. Let  us  then  examine  these  two  great  forces 
in  the  economy  of  man’ s destiny  and  fortune,  and 
find  out,  if  we  can,  why  they  are  in  discord  ; for 
as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  speaking  of  capital  and 
labor,  has  truly  said,  4 4 They  are  one  under  a new 
form.  The  capitalist  is  the  laborer  under  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  laborer  earns  Ms  dollar,  he 
is  a capitalist  to  all  intents  and  purposes.”  This 
view  of  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labor 
shows  the  great  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
such  envy,  hate,  and  injustice  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  great  forces,  and  why 
protection  to  labor  from  home  oppression,  as  well 
as  foreign  monopoly,  should  be  demanded.  Now, 
what  is  capital  ? To  this  question  several  answers 
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may  be  made,  as  given  by  the  lexicographer,  the 
politico-scientist,  and  thorough  experience  and 
observation.  Worcester  defines  capital  as  “The 
stock  invested  in  any  business,  company,  or  insti- 
tution.” 

Amasa  Walker,  in  his  “ Science  of  Wealth,” 
defines  capital  as  the  “Labor  of  the  past;”  in 
other  words,  “accumulated  labor.”  He  says, 
‘ ‘ Labor  enters  into  production,  or  the  creation  of 
values  in  two  ways.  First,  as  labor  of  the  present; 
second,  as  labor  of  the  past.  In  their  nature  they 
are  identical.  They  have  assumed  different  forms, 
and  have  acquired  independent  rights.  * * In 

practice,  the  two  forms  of  labor  must  come  togeth- 
er and  help  each  other,  if  they  would  effect  the 
barest  subsistence  of  mankind.  As  society  goes 
forward  to  plenty,  comfort,  luxury,  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  union  and  mutuality  of  the  two  become 
more  intimate  and  vital.”  Of  the  relation  of 
capital  to  labor  he  says,  “They  are  not  antag- 
onistic. All  their  effort,  even  in  the  severest 
assertion  of  their  individual  claims,  goes  to  the 
increase  of  the  common  property,  and  the 
advancement  of  their  mutual  service.  Antagon- 
ism tends  to  destroy.  This  is  its  purpose,  so  far 
as  it  proceeds  to  remove  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties.  * * * They  are  partners,  and  should 

divide  the  results  of  industry  in  good  faith  and 
good  feeling.  * * * Capitalists  may  encroach 

on  labor.  Laborers  may,  in  their  madness, 
destroy  capital.  Such  is  the  work  of  ignorance 
and  evil  passions.  However  far  such  a strife  may 
be  carried,  it  must  result  in  mutual  injuries. 
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* * * The  condition  of  well-being  is  peace.” 

These  are  the  views  of  one  of  America’s  foremost 
scholars  in  political  economy,  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  science  of  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor  is 
most  happily  epitomized,  but  the  practical  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  theory  is  before  our  eyes 
daily.  It  is  with  this  question  that  Henry 
George  deals,  and  while  I do  not  endorse  his 
entire  theory,  I yet  admit  that  he  has  done  much 
in  his  writings  to  dispel  the  false  illusion  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  capital  is  and  should  be 
king  over  labor. 

Henry  George,  if  I understand  him  correctly, 
would  place  all  property  in  common,  as  being- 
in  accordance  with  God’s  original  plan  for 
man’s  possession  of  the  earth.  This  lacks  the 
power  of  practicability.  It  nevertheless  is  appar- 
ent that  this  world’s  goods  are  too  unevenly 
possessed  to  secure  that  peace  and  happiness, 
which  Mr.  Amasa  Walker  declares  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  the  union  of  capital  and  labor. 
We  cast  our  eyes  around  us  everywhere  in  this 
broad  land,  and  we  see  as  between  what  is  called 
capital  and  labor,  the  truth  of  the  lines  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  “Ye  build!  ye  build,  but  ye  enter 
not  in.”  This  is  the  laborer’s  complaint  today  in 
America,  his  burden  in  Europe.  We  find  one 
portion  of  mankind  lordly  owners  of  extensive 
manors,  enjoying  ease  and  luxury,  produced  by 
the  untiring  labor  of  his  fellow  man,  who  at  the 
same  time  is  eking  out  an  existence.  It  matters 
not  what  scientists  or  political  economists  say 
about  supply  and  demand,  and  about  the  pro- 
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(l  action  of  capital — that  wages  are  drawn  from 
capital  and  the  like,  the  question  still  presents 
itself,  and  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  will  not  down. 
“Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power, 
(which  is  capital  in  stock)  do  wages  tend  to 
such  a minimum  as  will  give  but  a bare  living  ' 
(to  to  New  York,  or  any  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  North,  East  and  West  and  behold  the  ex- 
tent of  capital,  which  is  labor’s  produce,  as  seen 
in  the  mammoth  stores,  the  countless  millions 
represented  in  railroad  corporations,  steamboat 
companies,  manufactories  and  the  like,  as  owned 
by  a few  men,  who  in  comparison  to  the  popula- 
tion around  them,  are  like  a grain  of  sand  to  the 
whole  sea  shore,  and  then  go  into  the  dens  and 
slums  of  the  alleys  in  these  cities  and  see  the 
poverty,  the  incomparability  between  the  deni- 
zens of  these  alleys  and  the  capitalist,  Jay  Gould. 
Oh,  says  the  moralist,  this  is  the  want  of  thrift 
and  industry  ; but  there  is  yet  another  class  whose 
condition  is  equally  bad.  I mean  the  indus- 
trious artizan,  as  well  as  the  mere  manual  laborer, 
who  toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  who  has  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  life  equally  with  his 
rich  brother.  He  has  to  pay  taxes,  he  has  to  sup- 
port a family,  provide  for  their  comfort  and  their 
education  and  to  fit  them  for  future  life,  and  yet 
is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  low  wages,  or  in 
other  words,  through  the  inequitable  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  laborer  looks 
upon  the  railroads  which  he  lias  constructed,  or 
the  ships  which  he  has  built;  he  sees  the  numer- 
ous articles  which  by  his  labor  he  has  produced, 
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and  which  serve  to  enrich  the  employer,  while 
he  remains  poor,  and  he  asks  himself  the  question, 
why  is  it  thus  ? Why,  “ for  the  few,  broad  lands 
and  gold.  For  the  many,  starvation  and  six-feet- 
two  of  charity  mould.” 

Capital  not  only  oppresses  labor  by  inadequate 
wages,  .but  by  the  greater  injustice  of  requiring 
too  much  time  for  the  wages  paid.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a day  some  men  are  found  toiling 
for  eighteen  hours,  thus  destroying  their  physical 
development  and  their  mental  growth.  The 
laboring  classes  are  poor,  because  by  low  wages 
they  are  reduced  to  poverty.  In  Tyrol,  it  is  said, 
first-class  cocoon  winders  receive  for  seventy-two 
hours’  work  8k  80,  and  then  are  employed  only  at 
certain  seasons.  They  pay  for  lodging  and  boarding 
forty-five  cents  per  week  ; their  food,  of  course, 
is  cornmeal  cooked  with  salt  and  water  and  a 
little  salad  or  salt  fish.  This  is  the  condition  of 
labor  in  Spain  in  producing  the  most  lucrative 
article  of  commerce  there.  How  like  this  will  be 
the  poor  laborer  of  this  country  if  free  trade  is 
introduced  in  our  land?  In  the  South  labor  is 
chiefly  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  South,  which  made  this  por- 
tion of  the  country  before  the  war  the  rich- 
est, and  since  freedom,  the  only  source  of  the 
capitalist’s  most  profitable  investment.  And 
what  are  the  wages  of  the  farm  hand  in  the 
South  ? Not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  day,  out 
of  which  he  must  eat  and  clothe  and  shelter  him- 
self and  family.  I plead,  then,  for  a more  equit- 
able treatment  of  capital  to  labor,  so  that  an 
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honest  laborer  may  find  the  means  of  living 
comfortably.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
reason  for  this  inequality  is  that  the  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  industry  will  always  secure  wealth, 
while  the  ignorant  is  poor  and  will  remain  so.  Is 
this  generally  true?  Is  not  the  very  intelli- 
gence of  the  laborer  which  refuses  to  brook  the 
oppression  of  the  capitalist  the  reason?  This 
error  of  belief  must  change.  The  times  demand 
it.  Justice  demands  it.  The  safety  of  the  country 
demands  it.  Labor  depreciated  and  oppressed 
affects  not  only  individuals  and  communities,  as 
they  are  divided  into  classes  of  people,  but  it 
affects  the  purity  of  a government. 

The  outstretched,  massive  arm  with  which 
capital  overawes  labor,  has  sent  into  our  law- 
making bodies  a tide  of  corruption,  which,  in  its 
flow,  carries  the  poor  man  into  the  position  of  a 
political  serf.  The  laborer,  knowing  how  impo- 
tent he  is  to  resist  capital,  because  lie  is  poor,  is 
frequently  the  tool  of  the  capitalist.  His  will  is 
scarce  his  own,  his  judgment  is  made  according 
to  another’s  direction,  and  not  the  result  of  his 
conviction,  and  his  choice  is  subservient  to  selfish 
interests  and  not  his  country’s  good;  hence  we 
find  men  elected  to  office  who  are  in  nowise  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  some  moneyed 
corporation.  He  is  not  a friend  to  the  poor, 
because  he  has  never  felt  his  wants  ; he  knows 
nothing  about  labor  of  the  hand,  and  frequently 
of  the  brains  either.  He  forgets  that  whatsoever 
he  possesses,  whether  by  inheritance  or  through 
his  present  wealth,  is  the  production  primarily  of 
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labor — labor  of  the  head  or  of  the  hand,  or  of 
both,  as  they  are  seldom  separable.  Is  labor 
then  inferior  to  capital,  since  production  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  progress  ? No.  I am  therefore  in 
sympathy  with  any  organization  whose  aim  is  to 
reform , not  destroy , capital.  I urge  on  to  no 
strife,  but  there  is  an  evil,  a great  wrong  in  some 
men  being  so  rich  as  to  keep  others  necessarily 
poor.  I say  to  oppressed  labor,  strike  on,  not  by 
mobs  and  bombs,  but  through  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  reform — reform  in  which  the  work  will 
be  not  destruction , but  construction.  Old  cus- 
toms must  be  pulled  down,  and  new  principles 
reared  up.  The  object  of  labor  organizations 
should  be  to  strike  the  fetters  from  the  man- 
gled form  of  poor,  prostrate  labor,  now  lying  at 
the  feet  of  capital.  Capital  in  its  present  con- 
dition is  aristocratic,  and  drives  mankind  into 
dual  parts — the  lord  and  the  vassal.  It  enters 
even  into  the  courts  of  justice  sometimes,  and 
frequently  shapes  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  the 
administration  of  justice  it  sends  the  poor  wretch 
for  stealing  a chicken  or  some  corn  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  for  filching  the  public  purse,  or 
defaulting  as  treasurer,  the  culprit  usually  goes 
free.  Murder  committed  by  a poor  man  is  de- 
fined “the  killing  of  a human  being  with  malice 
aforethought;”  but  when  committed  by  a wealthy 
man  it  is  insanity , or  self-defense.  It  is  the 
voice  of  capital  that  makes  back  seats  for  Negroes 
in  churches  and  theatres,  and  provides  a Jim- 
Crow  car  for  colored  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the 
railroad,  and  refuses  them  admittance  into  public 
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places  of  accommodation  in  our  South  land.  It  is 
the  iron  hand  of  capital  that  does  all  this,  turn  and 
twist  it  as  you  may.  And  why  this  { Has  labor 
no  rights  which  capital  is  bound  to  respect? 
Let  us  see.  What  is  labor?  In  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  term  labor  is  the  law  of  the 
Universe,  and  in  a secondary  sense  it  is  the  law 
of  humanity;  hence  labor  cannot  be  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  manual  labor  only,  but  is 
the  exercise  of  genius  and  skill  as  exempli- 
fied more  clearly  in  what  is  known  as  industry 
— for  instance,  the  capitalist  who  is  the  merchant, 
is  a laborer  in  his  business ; the  lawyer  who 
frames  a deed  or  mortgage,  or  draws  a will;  the 
physician  who  prescribes  medicine  or  amputates 
a leg;  the  historian  who  deduces  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past,  directions  for  the  present  and 
hopes  for  the  future;  the  philosopher,  pondering 
the  deep  mysteries  of  being;  the  man  of  science, 
hammering  from  the  rocks  of  the  earth  the  long 
buried  secrets  of  her  past  existence,  weighing  the 
sun,  measuring  the  sky,  foretelling  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  calculating  the  distances  of  the 
stars;  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  making  the 
rude  marble  breathe  with  life,  and  the  canvass 
glow  with  feeling;  nav,  even  the  orator,  in  his 
utterance  of  noble  thoughts  as  lawyer,  preacher, 
lecturer — all  these  are  laborers,  and  must  be 
included  when  we  speak  generally  of  the  rights 
of  the  laborer. 

There  is  mutual  relationship  between  labor  and 
capital,  hence  Amasa  Walker  most  beautifully 
describes  this  relationship  when  he  says:  “The 
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union  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  most  effective 
when  each  is  sure  of  its  just  reward.  If  the 
rights  of  a man  as  a holder  of  property  are  sa- 
cred, and  his  rights  as  laborer  equally  so,  the 
greatest  motive  to  production  can  be  secured. 
* * * There  cannot  come  out  of  earth,  or 
heaven,  a blow  that  levels  all  industry  in  the 
dust  so  quickly  and  hopelessly,  as  wrong  done 
between  labor  and  capital.  Pestilence,  drouth 
or  Hoods  do  not  so  thoroughly  and  permanently 
prostrate  the  strength  and  hopes  of  a country 
as  a breath  of  suspicion  on  the  union  of  the 
two  great  agents  of  production.  * * 

If  foul  play  or  legal  fraud  comes  between  labor 
and  capital  and  their  reward,  the  very  life  of  in- 
dustry ceases.  * * * The  spring  of  work  is 

broken.  Labor  suffers.  Capital  has  the  privi- 
lege of  Leviathan,”  and  we  may  add,  it  never 
fails  to  exercise  it;  but  says  Mr.  Walker,  uIf* 
labor  goes  under  it,  capital  dies.  The  union  of 
labor  and  capital  is  most  effective  when  the  latter 
is  appropriately  distributed.  Capital  creates  no 
value  by  its  own  powers.  It  must  be  joined  with 
labor.  Somebody  must  use  it,  bring  his  personal 
energies  to  bear  upon  it,  set  it  in  motion,  watch 
its  operations,  work  with  it.”  What  truths! 
They  ought  to  burn  and  consume  the  obtuse  con- 
sciences of  those  capitalists  who  seek  to  oppress 
labor  by  an  unjust  and  inadequate  compensation 
in  wages.  It  ought  to  put  to  shame  the  employer, 
who  in  order  to  keep  his  feet  upon  the  neck  of 
the  honest  Negro  laborer,  pays  him  as  in  the  South, 
in  tickets  instead  of  cash,  and  makes  him  pay 
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fifty  per  cent,  for  his  rations;  who  pats  rents  so 
high,  and  pays  so  little  for  his  cotton,  as  to  make 
the  poor  farmer  forever  toil  on,  and  toil  ever, 
without  being  ever  able  to  save  a dollar. 

So  likewise  with  the  foreign  capitalists  who 
pay  feeble  woman  twelve  cents  a dozen  for  mak- 
ing shirts,  and  the  factory  hand  $2  per  week  for  a 
days’  labor  of  sixteen  and  sometimes  seventeen 
hours.  What  does  labor  for  man’s  comfort  and  hap- 
piness \ It  clears  the  forest  and  drains  the  morass, 
and  makes  the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Labor  drives  the  plow  and  scatters  the 
seed,  and  reaps  the  harvest,  and  grinds  the  corn, 
and  converts  it  into  bread — the  staff  of  life. 
Labor,  tending  the  pastures  and  sweeping  the 
waters,  as  well  as  cultivating  the  soil,  provides 
with  daily  sustenance  the  millions  of  men,  and 
women,  and  children  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Labor  gathers  the  gossamer  web  of  the  caterpil  - 
lar,  the  cotton  from  the  field,  and  the  fleece  from 
the  flock,  and  weaves  it  into  raiment  soft,  and 
warm,  and  beautiful  -the  purple  robe  of  the 
prince  and  the  gray  gown  of  the  peasant  being- 
alike  its  handiwork.  Labor  moulds  the  brick, 
and  splits  the  slate,  and  quarries  the  stone,  and 
shapes  the  column,  and  rears  not  only  the  humble 
cottage  but  the  gorgeous  palace,  and  the  tapering 
spire,  and  the  stately  dome.  Labor  dives  deep 
into  the  solid  earth  and  brings  up  its  long  hidden 
stores  of  coal  to  feed  ten  thousand  furnaces,  and 
in  millions  of  habitations  to  defy  the  winter’s 
cold.  Labor  explores  the  rich  veins  of  deeply 
buried  rocks,  extracting  the  gold,  the  silver,  the 
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copper  and  the  tin.  Labor  smelts  the  iron  and 
moulds  it  into  a thousand  shapes  for  use  and 
ornament,  from  the  massive  pillar  to  the  tiniest 
needle,  from  the  ponderous  anchor  to  the  wire 
gauze,  from  the  mighty  Hying  wheel  of  the  steam 
engine  to  the  glittering  bead.  Labor  hews  down 
the  gnarled  oak  and  shapes  the  timber,  and  builds 
the  ships,  and  guides  it  over  the  deep,  plunging 
through  the  billows  and  wrestling  with  the  tem- 
pest to  bear  to  our  shores  the  produce  of  every 
clime.  * * * Labor,  possessing  a secret  far 

more  important  than  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
transmutes  the  most  worthless  substance  into  the 
most  precious.  Labor  * * * spans  majestic 

rivers,  carries  viaducts  over  marshy  swamps,  sus- 
pends  aerial  bridges  above  deep  ravines,  pierces 
the  solid  mountain  with  its  dark,  undeviating 
tunnel,  blasting  rocks  and  filling  hollows.  * * 

Labor  draws  forth  its  delicate  iron  thread,  and 
stretching  it  from  city  to  city  * * * through 

mountains  and  beneath  the  sea,  realizes  more  than 
fancy  ever  fabled.  It  constructs  a chariot  on 
which  speech  may  outstrip  the  wind,  compete 
with  the  lightning,  and  liy  as  rapidly  as  thought 
itself.  Labor  seizes  the  thoughts  of  genius  and 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  renders  them 
pregnant  with  power.  Labor  sits  in  palaces  of 
crystal.  Labor  makes  civilization  smile,  liberty 
glad  and  humanity  rejoice.” 

This  is  the  description  given  of  labor  and  its 
benefits.  It  is  graphic,  but  true.  Yet  to  eat 
the  bread  is  considered  a higher  distinction 
than  to  grow  the  wheat  of  which  it  is  made, 
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to  wear  a silk  dress  than  to  weave  the  silk, 
to  dwell  in,  and  own  a house  than  to  build  it. 
Indebted  to  the  sons  of  honest  manual  labor  are 
the  records  of  science,  and  those  useful  inven- 
tions which  serve  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
promote  civilization.  Tf  we  turn  to  antiquity — 
Esop  was  a slave,  Plautus  a grinder  of  corn,  Pro- 
tagoras a porter,  Virgil  a farmer,  so  likewise  was 
Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Linneaus,  the  botanist,  was  a 
shoe  maker,  Franklin  was  a tallow  chandler,  and 
as  we  all  know,  especially  indebted  to  labor  is 
America,  for  three  of  the  greatest  rulers  our 
country  ever  had.  Abram  Lincoln  was  a rail- 
splitter,  Cten'l  Grant  was  a tanner  and  James  A. 
Garfield  was  once  a carpenter  boy. 

“ Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise — 

Act  well  your  part  and  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

I mention  this  because  I know  that  not  only 
is  labor  oppressed  by  capital,  but  it  is  frequently 
despised  ; so  that  among  many  it  becomes  a 
maxim,  that  to  labor  is  degrading.  Never  mind 
how  honest  and  intelligent  the  laborer,  especi- 
ally if  he  be  what  is  called  a manual  laborer, 
lie  is  excluded  from  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy, 
and  lias  no  lot  or  portion  among  our  so-called 
u society  people.’5  The  effect  of  this  moral  distem- 
per is,  that  it  affects  even  the  “ lower  classes,” 
so-called,  and  we  hear  this  young  woman  re- 
fusing to  keep  company  with  one,  because  she 
is  a washerwoman,  and  so  it  is  with  the  young 
society  man,  he  distinguishes  in  his  society  assoc- 
iations between  the  laboring  man  and  the  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  and  thus  the  virus  spreads,  until 
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to  labor  is  thought  a degradation.  Let  us  rather 
remember  that  “labor — all  labor  is  noble  and 
holy.”  Wliat  benefit  would  be  gold  or  silver 
if  labor  did  not  produce  the  necessary  comforts 
that  money  buys  '■  Can  a dollar  by  itself  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  shield  the  back  from  cold 
or  give  warmth  to  the  frozen  body  ? If  the  lab- 
orer is  indebted  to  the  capitalist  for  his  money, 
the  capitalist  is  indebted  to  the  laborer  for  his 
produce. 

Now  I have  attempted  to  describe  capital  and 
labor  in  their  ordinary  accepted  terms  and  uses 
and  as  they  are  practically  seen  and  experienced 
in  their  influences.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  we  owe  all  that  we  are  as  individuals,  repre- 
senting wealth  or  as  a nation  in  our  commercial 
status,  to  labor.  In  short,  that  labor  is  essential 
to  progress.  And  yet  what  do  we  find  ? — that  for 
centuries  these  two  important  factors  of  human 
progress  and  advancement  have  been,  and  still 
are,  in  conflict.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  for- 
eign lands,  the  battle  wages  strong  and  fiercely. 
Labor  has  cried  out  from  its  humble  quarters  for 
justice  and  equality.  It  knows  its  power  and  its 
necessity,  and  it  demands  its  lights.  The  poor 
laboring  man  sees  no  just  reason  why,  by  reason 
of  the  inadequate  compensation  he  receives  for 
his  labor,  he  should  forever  remain  poor,  and  die 
poor,  and  leave  his  family  poor.  He  knows  that 
by  reason  of  his  labor,  of  whatever  kind,  the 
dollar  of  the  capitalist  is  made  to  produce  two. 
He  lives  and  sees  the  capitalist  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  superabundance  ; that  he  rides 
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his  line  liorse  and  drives  his  coach  and  pair,  rich- 
ly caparisoned,  that  lie  lives  in  palaces,  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  dress  in  silk  and  fine  linen, 
in  purple  and  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  He  sees  capital  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  knowledge,  by  the  facility  it  has 
to  buy  books  and  pay  for  instruction  and  enjoy 
travel  and  observation.  He  sees  the  power  it 
wields  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  and  then  labor 
turns  and  looks  at  itself,  and  what  does  it  see? 
A squalid  house,  which  frequently  it  does  not 
own  ; the  inability  to  keep  but  one  pair  of  boots, 
and  but  one  suit  of  decent  clothes.  After  a day’s 
labor  and  a.  return  to  home,  with  no  chandelier 
to  illumine  the  path;  no  Persian  rug  to  put  the 
worn  and  tired  feet  upon;  no  books  or  papers  to 
improve  his  own  mind  nor  his  family’s;  no 
surplus  fund  to  enable  him  to  send  his  boy  to 
college  or  to  teach  his  daughters  the  refinements 
in  the  arts  and  graces  of  life,  nor  to  afford  him  to 
attend  the  theatre,  and  thus  relieve  the  tension 
of  a day’s  muscular  labor  by  entertaining  and 
refreshing  the  mind  in  some  elevating  play  of  the 
famous  Bard  of  Avon.  No  ! none  of  this  ! None 
whatever;  for,  after  paying  Iris  weekly  rent  to  some 
Shylock  of  a landlord,  who  stands  at  the  door, 
one  hand  opened  for  his  “ pound  of  flesh,”  and 
the  other  with  the  warrant  of  ejectment,  if  it  is  not 
delivered,  and  after  settling  with  his  grocer  for 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food  used  during  the  week, 
then  the  shoemaker  for  repairing  the  shoes  of 
three  or  four  little  ones,  and  the  numerous  other 
provisions  for  sustaining  life  too  well  known  to 
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need  mentioning,  lie  finds  right  surely  he  has  not 
even  a penny  to  give  to  the  Lord  in  church  next 
Sunday. 

This  is  the  relative  position  between  capital 
and  labor  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  source  of 
well  nigh  all  of  our  social  evils.  It  is  capital 
oppressing  labor  that  produces  the  serf  in 
Russia,  the  communist  in  France,  the  anarchist  of 
America.  It  is  capital  and  its  oppression  of 
labor  that  disfranchises  thousands  of  colored 
voters  in  the  South.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
the  thousands  of  colored  voters  who  have  now 
no  voice  in  the  government  of  the  states  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  except  as  permitted  by  the 
representatives  of  capital,  the  Bourbons  of  the 
South,  would  long  endure  this  political  vassalage 
if  they  did  not  find  themselves  body  and  soul 
belonging,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  powers 
of  capital  1 In  days  gone  by  capital  fitted  out  ships 
and  paid  wages  to  seamen  in  the  holy  commerce 
of  buying  and  selling  human  flesh.  It  imposed 
the  hardest  and  meanest  labor,  and  when  per- 
formed gave  compensation  in  the  lash  or  the 
chains.  It  then  ground  the  Negro  to  death 
physically ; it  now  grinds  him,  in  common  with 
his  white  brother,  to  death,  morally,  socially  and 
politically.  Against  these  evils  labor  has  cried 
out  loud  and  long,  but  capital  has  paid  no  heed. 
The  profits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  continue  to  be 
forty  millions,  while  the  poor  man’s  wages  remain 
low  and  inadequate  to  his  wants.  And  now 
comes  the  question,  What  is  the  true  remedy  \ 
There  are  many  remedies  proposed,  some  of  them 
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tried,  others  have  not ; hut  there  is  one  true 
remedy,  and  right  here  upon  the  threshold-  of 
this  department  of  my  discourse  let  me  say  that 
the  true  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  mobs, 
neither  in  violence  towards  the  oppressor,  and 
least  of  all  in  the  usurpation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  are  not  remedies,  but  hindrances, 
and  severe  ones,  too.  The  remedy  is  protection 
to  labor  and  to  American  industries. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  who,  among  the  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  labor,  is  the  noblest  Roman 
among  them  all,  the  purest  a nd  most  unselfish  of 
labor  rights  advocates,  lias  in  his  profound  work 
entitled  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  most  elabor- 
ately and  learnedly  discussed  the  errors  which 
have  long  been  entertained  among  political  econ- 
omists concerning  the  true  rights  and  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  to  my  mind  has 
put  to  flight  many  a false  theory.  He  has  shown 
that  wages  are  not  drawn  from  capital,  as  many 
suppose,  but  from  the  produce  of  labor,  and  that 
the  functions  of  capital  are  only  to  assist  labor  in 
production.  So  far,  he  is  to  my  mind  right.  He 
then  shows  that  the  following  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed  are  inefficient,  namely, 
‘ ‘ G reater  economy  in  government.  Combinations 
of  workmen.  Co-operation.  Governmental  direc- 
tion and  interference.  A more  general  distribu- 
tion of  land,”  and  then  concludes  with  what  the 
eminent  author  denominates  “The  true  remedy ,” 
namely,  “ We  must  make  land  common  property. ” 
None  other  but  the  highest  sentiments  and  con- 
ception of  justice,  and  the  equality  of  rights, 
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could  have  produced  so  lofty  a thought.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  error,  but  I am 
constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  impracticable. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  with  the  living  present, 
and  the  practicability  of  the  remedy  offered.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  true  remedy  is  the  com- 
bination of  workmen  to  the  end  of  producing 
the  co-operation  of  labor  and  capital  to  more 
equitable  results.  In  other  words,  the  true 
remedy  is  labor  organization.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Henry  George  declares  against  combination, 
because  he  says  its  remedy  is  not  universal,  but 
special,  and  at  the  expense  of  remedying  a small 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  whole; 
but  to  my  mind  there  can  be  such  a combination 
as  will  produce  a universal  remedy. 

Such  a combination  is  to  be  found  in  an  organi- 
zation or  organizations,  which  truly  have  for  their 
end  and  purpose,  reform  in  the  use  of  capital. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  labor  organizations  of 
whatever  kind  which  are  based  on  selfish  ends, 
and  on  discrimination  on  account  of  color  and 
caste  prejudice.  To  illustrate,  if  a labor  organi- 
zation in  any  place  seeks  to  make  a strike  in 
order  to  raise  the  wages  of  its  own  workmen, 
without  regard  to  what  effect  such  action  would 
have  on  other  laborers,  then  such  a course  would 
be  selfish  and  not  in  the  light  of  reform.  If 
again,  an  organization  of  brick  masons  should 
exclude,  a s some  do,  the  colored  citizen  because  of 
his  color,  despite  he  is  as  good  and  capable  a 
workman  as  his  white  fellow  workman,  such  an 
organization  would  not  be  in  the  light  of  reform, 
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but  would  need  reform  itself,  because  if  labor  re- 
quires protection  against  the  wrongs  of  capital,  it 
needs  it  as  a whole,  and  in  whatsoever  class  of 
persons  represented.  Can  labor  afford  to  be  di- 
vided against  itself  ? If  it  is,  it  cannot  stand,  and 
utterly  futile  will  be  all  the  organizations  of  lab- 
orers throughout  the  country.  Not  only  concert 
of  action  would  be  destroyed,  but  what  is  more 
essential,  unity  of  action  would  be  impracticable, 
for  the  laborer  must  feel  that  he  is  working  for 
some  common  good  ere  he  will  co-operate  with 
any  organization. 

It  may  be  inquired,  why  are  there  at  the 
present  time  such  organizations  as  labor  organi- 
zations ? Have  not  capital  and  labor  got  along 
together  for  centuries  without  this  opposition ' 
True ; but  capital  prospered  and  continued  its 
oppression  towards  labor  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  labor.  Knowledge  was  not  so  universal  its 
now',  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  had  not  been  so  fully  possessed  by  all 
classes.  Then  kings  and  emperors  and  despots 
ruled,  instead  of  men  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people.  The  spirit  of  republicanism,  as 
is  found  embodied  in  the  American  Constitution, 
has  given  birth  to  a new  era  among  men,  which 
pervades  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
art  of  printing,  the  press,  and  the  school  house 
have  been  the  principal  levers.  When,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  one  in  ten  could  read  the 
view’s  of  Mr.  Henry  George  or  Mr.  Powderly,  or 
of  any  other  reformer,  now'  more  than  one-half 
can  do  so.  It  is  not  astonishing  then  to  find  men 
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revolting  against  tlieir  poverty  and  seeking  tlie 
cause  of  it,  when  they  read  and  contemplate  the 
following  truths,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  George,  who 
says:  “ The  man  who  works  for  another  for  stipu- 
lated wages  in  money,  works  under  a contract 
of  exchange.  He  also  creates  his  wages  as  he 
renders  his  labor.  During  the  time  he  is  earning 
the  wages  he  is  advancing  capital  to  his  employer; 
but  at  no  time,  unless  wages  are  paid  before  work 
is  done,  is  the  employer  advancing  capital  to 
him.”  The  lesson  sought  to  be  given  is  that 
money  and  labor  are  reciprocally  necessary  for 
the  production  of  capital,  and  one  has  no  claim 
greater  than  the  other,  and  that,  aside  from 
thriftlessness  or  direct  loss,  one  should  not 
possess  more  than  the  other,  neither  in  influence 
nor  wealth.  Now,  how  many  persons  who 
labored  knew  this  fifty  years  ago. 

Was  not  the  popular  belief  that  labor  could 
do  nothing  without  capital,  and  that  capital  had 
some  distinct  and  higher  mission  in  this  life, 
more  so  than  labor  ? That  it  is  the  privilege  of 
capital  to  rule  and  labor  to  obey  ; capital  to  com- 
mand and  labor  to  serve.  It  is,  then,  to  instruct 
the  laboring  classes  in  their  rights  that  labor 
organizations  should  be  formed  — formed  for 
reform  for  every  branch  of  human  activity, 
wherein,  by  reason  of  wealth,  the  poor  are 
oppressed.  They  should  be  formed  to  reform  the 
laws  of  the  country  when  they  are  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  laboring  classes,  when  they 
deprive  one  class  of  rights  which  another  class 
exclusively  enjoy.  From  this  view,  then,  they 
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must  be  of  a semi-political  character,  for  it  is 
useless  to  secure  rights  by  organization  or  com- 
bination, when  you  cannot  protect  them  by  law. 
The  power  of  the  labor  party  in  this  country  and 
its  influence  are  both  unmeasured  and  uncon- 
ceived. 

It  is  capital  that  creates  intemperance,  because 
it  gives  opportunity  for  leisure  and  debauchery. 
I will  now  discuss  my  last  topic,  namely,  4 4 The 
true  relationship  of  the  Negro  to  all  labor  organ- 
izations.” I am  sorry  to  have  to  make  this 
special  reference,  but  the  facts  as  they  exist  com- 
pel me  to  do  so.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
America  the  white  brother  discriminates  against 
his  black  brother  on  account  of  liis  color.  This 
discrimination  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  voca- 
tions in  life.  Since  the  organization  of  labor 
societies  this  discrimination  is  to  be  found  among 
some  of  them  also,  so  that  we  are  beginning  to 
have  what  is  known  as  colored  labor  organizations 
and  white  labor  organizations,  and  the  latter  in 
some  places  refuse  to  admit  to  their  organization 
the  colored  man.  Now,  there  is  no  other  ground 
for  this  distinction  but  caste  prejudice,  the  blight 
of  American  civilization. 

The  Negro’s  relation  to  labor  in  this  country 
is  not  that  of  a stranger,  but  a close  friend. 
There  is  no  department  of  labor  in  which  he  is  not 
to  be  found,  skilled  or  unskilled.  The  riches  of 
this  country  as  represented,  not  only  in  individ- 
uals, but  also  as  a government,  owe  their  devel- 
opment as  well  to  Negro  labor  as  to  the  labor 
of  the  white  man.  He  is  seen  alongside  of  the 
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Irish,  the  German,  the  Swede  and  French,  in  the 
macadam ization  of  our  roads,  as  well  as  in  the 
college.  He  is  with  and  are  of  the  carpenters 
and  bricklayers,  who  build  our  houses;  he  is 
down  in  the  mine  with  the  white  miners,  and  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  rail  road  and  the 
iron  bridge  ; he  erects  the  telegraph  pole  and 
stretches  the  wire  from  city  to  city,  and  state  to 
state.  He  is  in  our  manufactories  as  well  as  in 
our  tields.  He  is  a part  of  the  capital  producing 
force  of  til  is  and  other  countries.  He  is  then  a la- 
borer, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
thereto ; but  lie  is  considered  by  many  only  fitted 
to  work  as  a menial,  and  is  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  his  white  bretheren  to  defend  and 
protect  his  labor.  He  is  regarded  as  not  entitled 
to  equal  wages  with  liis  white  fellow  workman, 
and  is  discriminated  against  in  the  payment  of 
wages  for  like  labor  as  performed  by  the  white 
man.  He  is  allowed  to  join  the  labor  associa- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  to 
associate  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his  white 
brother.  1 le  is  required  to  organize  separate  labor 
associations,  and  to  be  bound  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  his  white  brothers’  association  in 
the  sense  of  being  regarded  as  subsidiary  in  his 
powers. 

He  must  vote  with  his  white  brother,  and 
be  ready  to  fall  in  line  when  a strike  is  called; 
but  when  employment  is  offered,  or  the  opjjressing 
capitalist  concludes  to  submit  to  terms,  and  should 
discriminate  in  his  choice  of  selecting  workmen, 
and  reject  the  Negro,  there  is  no  rule  requiring 
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his  white  brother  to  resist  the  discrimination  as  a 
discrimination  against  labor  on  account  of  color. 
He  is  not  regarded  as  entitled  to  office  or  participa- 
tion in  the  labor  organizations  among  white  men. 
He  is  denied  accommodations  in  public  places 
where  his  white  brother  laborer  supinely  enters 
without  remonstrance,  and  thus  in  these  instances, 
and  many  more  which  I could  mention, the  Negro’s 
relationship  to  labor  organizations  in  this  country 
is  a false  one,  and  while  in  such  a condition  not 
advantageous  to  him.  He  is  desired  to  be  used 
as  a tool  for  the  work  of  reform,  to  benefit  a class 
of  laborers  who  divide  themselves  from  the  Negro 
laborer  on  the  simple  ground  of  color.  Is  a 
union  with  such  organizations  profitable  to  him? 
Is  there  a union  where  there  is  such  a distinction, 
in  which  there  is  always  a,  difference  in  favor  of 
one  party  and  against  the  other  ' I say  no.  It  is 
then  better  that  the  colored  citizen  keep  aloof 
from  such  organizations  unless  he  can  be  received 
and  treated  as  the  equal  of  any  other  man  or 
member. 

It  is  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  all 
labor  organizations  that  they  include  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  without  distinction  or  dis- 
crimination. The  wrongs  of  the  laboring  man 
affect  them  all:  the  rights,  when  secured,  should 
benefit  all . To  secure  the  needful  remedy  a 
great  battle  must  be  waged  against  capital ; and 
the  ammunition  needed  is  not,  as  I have  already 
said,  mobs  nor  violence,  guns  nor  powder  ; but 
firmness,  manhood,  perseverance,  self  sacrifice, 
union,  good  faith  to  all,  and  numbers . Noth- 
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ing  else  than  these  all  combined  can  afford  to 
attempt  a battle  against  money.  If  numbers 
are  necessary,  numbers  as  would  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  colored  citizen  to  all 
labor  organizations,  must  be  respected.  It  is 
not  only  the  co-operation  of  the  colored  man 
with  the  white  in  the  reform  of  labor,  in  securing 
adequate  wages,  which  is  needed  ; but  it  is  needed 
by  the  addition  of  his  vote  also.  It  will  tell 
where  reform  is  needed  in  legislation,  where  men 
who  in  office  respect  not  labor  in  the  execution  of 
the  la  ws,  or  the  administration  of  the  same. 

But  there  is  also  a moral  good  in  the  union  of 
the  two  races  in  the  work  of  labor  reform.  In 
union  there  is  strength.  In  co-association  there 
is  development.  The  elevation  of  the  colored 
citizen  to  the  plane  of  the  white  man’s  industry 
is  something  which  no  good  and  patriotic  citizen 
should  deny  him.  He  is  a part  of  the  American 
people.  He  is  in  America  to  stay,  and  it  is  utter 
folly  to  try  to  keep  him  down.  Those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  do  so  are  certain  of  defeat.  I am 
not  writing  as  the  eulogist  of  the  colored  citizen; 
but  who  can  deny  his  progress  in  the  short  time  of 
a quarter  of  a century  % From  a chattel  under  the 
law  to  a man,  a freeman,  and  a citizen  under  the 
constitution  ; from  a poor  man  without  food  and 
shelter  in  I860  to  a tax  paying  citizen  of  $30,000,- 
000  of  property  in  Louisiana  and  810,000,000  in 
Georgia — States  in  which  proud  aristocratic  capi- 
tal walked  and  stalked  and  put  its  iron  heel  on 
the  Negro  in  every  shape  and  form.  Has  he  not 
a right,  with  every  other  son  of  labor,  to  assert 
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liis  rights  and  to  seek  to  protect  them  ? This 
none  will  deny  and  prove  the  denial.  Again,  the 
signs  of  the  times  show  that  the  two  races,  in 
matters  of  material  progress,  are  fast  coming 
together.  They  are  homogeneous  in  tlieir  aims 
of  development.  In  nearly  every  business  occu- 
pation in  which  the  white  brother  is  found  the 
black  brother  is  entering  upon.  He  is  in  com- 
merce, he  is  in  art,  he  is  in  science,  and  he  is 
in  industry.  If  his  whole  body  is  not  in  he  has 
got  in  his  head,  and  no  pulling  can  get  him  out. 
Let  there  be  union  between  the  laborers  in  both 
races,  and  let  exact  and  equal  justice  be  done  all. 
Let  them  work  together  for  a common  good. 
Labor  organizations  are  not  citadels  of  crime, 
as  some  think,  but  they  are  legitimate  operations. 

Amasa  Walker,  whom  I have  so  often  quot- 
ed, because  he  is  the  most  advanced  American 
thinker  on  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor, 
says:  “Under  a government  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  all  men,  the  laborer  must,  of  course, 
have  the  same  rights  as  his  fellow  citizens, 
neither  more  nor  less.  He  asks  no  favor,  and 
grants  none.  He  demands  the  same  justice,  the 
same  freedom  accorded  to  others.  He  should  be 
able,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  to  work  when 
and  for  whom  he  chooses.  * * * The  laborer 

is  not  under  obligation  to  act  as  an  insulated 
individual  any  more  than  the  capitalist.  If  the 
latter  is  permitted  to  combine  witii  his  fellows  in 
order  to  enhance  the  power  and  profits  of  capital, 
it  is  equally  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  do  the 
same,  and  equally  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to 
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give  liim  any  facilities  for  doing  this  lie  may 
justly  demand.  If  capital  is  incorporated,  labor 
should  have  the  same  privilege.  If  favors  in  any 
case  are  awarded  to  one  party,  they  should  cer- 
tainly be  furnished  to  the  other.  Laborers,  then, 
may  combine,  if  they  deem  it  best,  to  act  in  con- 
cert in  regard  to  their  interests.”  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  colored  man  is  to  be  kept  out  of  labor  organ- 
izations, or  discriminated  against,  labor  itself  must 
be  divided,  conflict  will  ensue,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  many  cases.  Can  a colored  laborer,  who 
has  been  denied  admission  into  a labor  organiza- 
tion, or  feels  that  his  rights  have  been  discriminat- 
ed against  on  account  of  his  color,  be  blamed  for 
throwing  himself  across  the  path  of  labor  reform 
and  obstructing  it,  by  accepting  employment  for 
wages  which  the  members  of  some  labor  organiza- 
tion have  refused '(  If  he  join  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  because  they  are  to  him  a friend 
when  he  is  driven  away  from  the  doors  of  labor 
reform.  He  simply,  in  accepting  lower  wages, 
uses  the  lex  talionis , agreed  in  war  to  be  the 
legitimate  weapon  of  self-defense.  The  true  rela- 
tionship, then,  of  the  Negro  to  all  labor  organiza- 
tion is  that  of  art  equal , enjoying  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  his  white  brother,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  and  benefits.  Anything 
less  than. this  makes  labor  in  its  work  of  reform 
proscriptive  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Negro  in 
the  shape  of  labor  organizations.  It  is  better  that* 
he  hew  out  his  race-destiny  alone,  than  aid  in  his 
own  degradation. 

The  true  relationship  of  the  Negro  to  all  labor 
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organizations,  should  be  one  of  perfect  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  a development  the  con- 
summation of  which  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  incalculable,  in  the 
light  of  our  composite  nationality.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  faithful  Ruth  of  old,  when  asked  to 
leave  those  among  whom  she  had  lived  and 
gleaned,  we  say  to  you,  our  white  brethren, 
working  for  the  amelioration  of  labor,  “Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  return  from  following 
thee,  for  whithersoever  thou  goest  1 will  lodge ; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God  ; where  thou  diest  I will  die,  and  there  will 
I be  buried.”  Yes,  America  is  the  home  of  the 
African  equally  as  it  is  the  home  of  the  German, 
the  Irishman,  the  Frenchman  and  the  Russian. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  alike, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  Upon  its  shores 
not  a single  fetter  binds  the  limb  of  the  slave.  In 
the  language  of  Hon.  R.  B.  Elliott  who,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Civil  Rights  bill  in  Congress  in  1872, 
truly  said  : “ The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  whether  they  be  native  born, 
or  whether  they  first  drew  the  breath  of  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  or  of  the  Rhine ; 
whether  they  sprang  from  the  Orient  or  the  Occi- 
dent, no  longer  swayed  by  unjust  prejudices,  * 
shall  be  touched  with  the  inspiration  of  a holier 
sentiment,  and  shall  recognize  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man.”  The  South  needs  know  these  truths. 

But  is  not  this  seen  now  in  the  shape,  like  as  a 
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cloud,  not  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  upon  the 
horizon  ? Who  can  fail  to  discover  this  universal 
brotherhood  as  it  grows  and  spreads  among  us, 
when  we  read  how  Grand  Master  Workman  Pow- 
der ly,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  recognized  his 
“brother  in  black”  in  Richmond,  during  the 
late  convention  held  there.  By  his  actions  and 
by  his  words  he  became  the  Man  of  the  Period  in 
America— the  beacon  light  of  future  progress, 
justice  and  equality,  in  the  United  States,  among 
all  her  citizens.  Hear  him  give  his  reasons  for  rec- 
ognizing Mr,  Farrell,  a colored  man.  He  says:  “My 
sole  object  in  selecting  a colored  man  to  introduce 
me,  was  to  encourage  and  help  to  uplift  his  race 
from  a bondage  worse  than  that  which  held  him  in 
chains  twenty-five  years  ago,  namely,  mental 
slavery.  I desired  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
white  and  black,  that  the  same  result  followed 
the  action  in  the  field  of  labor,  whether  that 
action  was  on  the  part  of  Caucasian  or  Negro 
labor.  * * You  stand  face  to  face  with  a stern 

living  reality,  a responsibility  which  cannot  be 
avoided  or  shirked.  * * The  Negro  is  free. 

He  is  here  and  he  is  here  to  stay.  He  is  a citizen 
and  must  learn  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  His 
labor  and  that  of  the  white  man  must  be  thrown 
upon  the  market  side  by  side,  and  no  human  eye 
can  detect  the  difference.  * * Both  claim  an 

equal  share  in  the  protection  afforded  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  both  mechanics  must  sink  their 
differences,  or  else  fall  a prey  to  the  slave  labor 
now  being  imported  to  this  country.”  I)o  you 
hear  this,  my  Southern  white  friend  who,  while 
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laboring,  can  yet  scarcely  earn,  through  low 
wages,  enough  to  educate  your  child  or  support 
your  family,  yet  cry  out  against  the  association 
of  the  N egro  in  the  means  of  uplifting  and  pro- 
tecting labor,  and  support  free  trade 

Mr.  Powderly  continues:  “I  have  a strong 
desire  to  see  the  black  man  educated.  Southern 
labor,  regardless  of  its  color,  must  learn  to  read 
and  write.  * * * The  equality  of  American 

citizenship  is  all  that  we  insist  upon,  and  that 
equality  must  not  be  trampled  upon.  * * * To 
the  Convention  I say,  let  no  member  surrender 
an  iota  of  intellectual  freedom  because  of  any 
clamor.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  true  and 
right.  The  triumph  of  noise  over  reason  is  but 
transient.  Our  principles  will  be  better  known, 
if  not  today,  it  may  be  tomorrow.  In  the  field  of 
labor  and  American  citizenship  we  recognize  no 
line  of  race,  creed,  politics  or  color.” 

What  words  of  burning  truth  ? . How  fearless 
the  man.  All  honor  and  praise  to  his  good  name, 
whose  undying  fame  shall  last  as  long  as  the 
eternal  truth.  He  is  a wonderful  counsellor 
among  men  as  to  their  earthly  welfare.  His  wis- 
dom is  above  many.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  Long  may  he  live!  Let  me 
advise  that  the  colored  laborer  and  the  white 
laborer  unite  as  equals  in  this  work  of  reform,  for 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall ; 

Union  of  heart,  freedom  to  all. 

Throughout  the  world  our  motto  shall  he, 

Vive  VAmerique — home  of  the  free. 

These  views  the  “New  South”  needs,  and  more. 
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Equitable  adjustment  between  capital  and  labor  is 
the  true  source  of  its  future  development. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  let  me  advert  to 
what  seems  to  me  both  pertinent  and  important 
in  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  as  they  must 
affect  the  “New  South.”  I mean  by  this  the 
topic  of  a tariff  on  commerce  or  trade.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  upon  the  vast  details  in  proof, 
or  claiming  any  ability  to  even  measurably  dis- 
cuss so  vast  and  intricate,  as  well  as  so  vexed  a 
topic  in  public  affairs  and  in  political  economy  so 
differently  viewed,  T yet  venture  to  call  attention 
to  the  “New  South’s,”  as  I view  it,  highest  inter- 
est, and  that  is  to  promote  its  welfare  in  the 
spread  and  advancement  of  its  industries  by  the 
safest  means  possible. 

The  “New  South,”  when  investigated,  reveals 
truly  and  above  all  other  things  its  industrious 
growth.  Every  year  new  industries  spring  up 
within  its  midst.  Manufactories  are  to  be  found 
in  every  principal  city  and  town  in  the  South 
today.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  South  are 
vast,  its  water  power  is  extensive,  and  already 
capitalists  from  the  North,  East  and  West  show 
their  willingness  to  introduce  their  capital  and 
develop  the  South.  Birmingham  and  Anniston, 
Ala.;  Charleston,  Columbia,  Graniteville,  Green- 
ville, Orangeburg  and  Aiken,  S.  C. ; Durham, 
Greensboro  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  are  among 
the  numerous  evidences  of  the  influence  of  North- 
ern capital  upon  Southern  soil.  But  among  these 
industries  are  such  productions  as  not  only  find  a 
home  market,  but  are  brought  into  competition 
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with  foreign  productions  of  :i  like  kind.  And 
just  here  capital  and  labor  in  America  ought  to 
come  together  for  self-protection.  In  the  South 
this  protection  should  be  with  an  eye  to  future 
interests.  Brush  away  all  the  cobwebs  of  intricacy 
concerning  the  question  of  a protective  tariff  and 
free  trade,  as  discussed  by  political  economists, 
and  bring  the  question  down  to  a common  sense 
basis,  and  ask  the  question : Will  the  unrestricted 
introduction  of  foreign  industries  like*  those  of 
our  own  in  America,  brought  into  competition 
with  ours,  lessen  wages  and  decrease  capital  at 
home,  or  not  ? Are  either  the  American  manufac- 
turer or  laborer  benefited  by  free  trade? 

To  the  South  the  question  is,  under  a new 
social  regime  wherein  free  labor  has  supplanted 
involuntarily  servitude,  and  thus  makes  every 
pound  of  cotton  cost  more  to  grow  and  harvest 
by  free  labor,  than  it  did  by  slave  labor,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  the  new  development  of  your 
industries  in  the  manufacture  of  well  nigh  every 
article  that  the  North  has  manufactured  and  be- 
come rich  thereby  under — a protective  tariff.  I 
say,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  wise  that  the 
South  advocate  a policy  which  will  stagnate  its 
industries  and  pauperize  its  laboring  population  ? 
No  question  is  so  common  in  its  interests  as  this, 
and  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  the  future  politi- 
cal issue  of  the  South,  in  which  we  shall  find 
buried  race,  prejudice  or  color  distinction  ; for  it 
is  the  laboring  man’s  question  and  interest  with- 
out regard  to  color,  as  it  is  the  capitalist’s  without 
regard  to  locality.  Low  wages  means  starvation, 
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taxation  without  the  means  of  paying  taxes, 
inability  to  support  church  or  State.  Indeed, 
free  trade  will  not  even  admit  of  “taxation  for 
revenue  only.”  Why  should  England  rejoice  if 
free  trade  in  America,  with  whom  possibly  the 
largest  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on,  is 
not  beneficial  to  her?  Is  she  so  contented  with 
our  treaty  upon  the  fisheries,  or  is  she  not  con- 
stantly violating  them  because  they  restrict  her 
commerce. 

But  these  views  are  simply  limited  as  in  this 
volume  to  show  how  the  ‘ ‘ A ew  South, ? ’ investi- 
gated, discovers  far  more  important  issues  than 
are  those  kept  alive  today  by  the  South  as  neces- 
sary to  its  advancement.  With  the  large  Negro 
population  of  the  South,  dividing  itself  as  other 
races  have  hiterto  done,  as  free  men,  into  the 
land  holder,  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  skilled 
or  otherwise,  this  class  of  citizens  must,  too,  have 
a deep  interest  in  the  protection  of  labor,  not 
only  in  relation  to  capital,  but  also  as  it  meets 
with  foreign  competition  in  its  productions  and 
in  its  exercise  at  home.  Let  the  Negro  and  the 
poor  white  man  look  to  the  protection  of  labor  in 
the  South,  while  the  capitalist  seeks  to  protect 
his  dollar  invested  from  foreign  minimization. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEGRO — PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

No  treatment  of  the  South  can  be  considered 
efficient  which  does  not  mark  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  citizen.  In  the  following  remarks  I have 
discussed  the  Negro  without  regard  to  his  present 
location,  because  it  must  be  admitted  that 
wherever  in  America  the  Negro  is  to  be  found,  he 
can  be  traced  with  very  few  exceptions,  if  any, 
to  the  South.  It  was  the  cradle  of  his  earlier 
existence.  The  starting  point  of  his  future 
progress.  Hence  I deem  it  not  inappropriate  to 
discuss  this  element  in  connection  with  my  views 
on  the  “New  South,”  so  that  if  not  directly,  yet 
indirectly,  we  may  connect  this  class  of  citizenship 
with  the  progress  of  the  South. 

As  a distinct  race  of  people,  our  past  and 
present  are  known  to  us — our  future  is  conjecture, 
based  on  human  experience  and  observation. 

The  introduction  of  slavery  into  America 
marks  the  time  from  which  the  impartial  judge 
may  gather  his  earliest  views  of  the  colored  man 
in  this  country,  his  condition  then,  his  present 
advancement,  and  his  probable  future.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  condition  of  slavery 
existed  in  America.  Slavery  means  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  human  rights  by  force  or  intrigue,  and 
without  being  the  punishment  for  crime.  Such  a 
system  has  naturally  the  effect  of  obstructing  all 
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development  in  intellect,  mind,  morals  and  indus- 
try. Some  people  have  strangely  called  slavery  a 
schoolmaster  unto  freedom.  How  it  can  appear 
that  slavery,  with  its  cruelties  and  its  hindrances 
to  human  development,  save  in  muscle,  to  that 
stage  and  condition  for  which  God  created  man, 
was  a schoolmaster,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
This  idea  belongs  to  the  period  and  the  men  who 
think  that  the  more  whipping  you  give  a child, 
the  better  man  or  woman  you  make  of  him  or  her ; 
or,  as  the  old  Dutchman  who  thought  that  his 
child  had  said  “damn,”  but  finding  he  had  not, 
said,  “Neffer  mind,  sir;  I am  going  to  whip  you 
for  tinking  damn."  Let  us  look  a little  while 
into  this  so-called  school  house,  and  see  what 
work  was  done.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
the  slave  was  engaged  as  a manual  laborer  only, 
tilling  the  soil  being  his  chief  employment. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
Southland  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Negro, 
the  staple  produce  being  cotton.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  labor  enriched  the  South,  sup- 
ported its  churches,  its  colleges  and  universities, 
built  its  houses  and  gave  all  comfort  and  luxury 
to  the  master,  who  in  his  kingly  palace,  in  purple 
and  gold,  looked  down  upon  the  lowly  slave  in 
his  cabin,  and  in  darkness  of  ignorance,  without 
the  light  of  education. 

His  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  the 
beast  of  burden.  He  was  worked  and  then  sold 
at  the  pleasure  of  his  master,  and  worked  again 
and  sold  by  his  new  master.  Domestic  society, 
the  primitive  form  of  social  government,  in  which 
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the  graces  and  virtues  are  commenced  and  de- 
veloped, was  in  its  crudest  form  as  seen  by  him. 
Today  at  home,  tomorrow  a stranger  in  a strange 
land.  The  family  tie  was  constantly  snapped 
asunder  until  it  became  weak.  Husband  separ- 
ated from  wife  without  their  consent,  children 
from  parents,  brother  from  sister.  The  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  in  letters  was  denied.  The 
school  house  was  a sealed  book  to  the  slave.  The 
acquisition  of  property  was  denied  him.  Not 
owning  himself  he  could  own  nothing  else.  For 
two  hundred  years  of  labor  the  slave  acquired  not 
a foot  of  land  nor  a single  dollar  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  except  in  isolated  cases  where  he 
was  allowed  to  labor  and  buy  himself.  The  arts 
of  industry  were  kept  from  him,  except  as  he 
was  taught  the  mechanical  arts  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master.  It  would  not  do  to  teach  the  slave 
the  arts  of  industry,  because  industry  leads  to 
independence,  no  more  than  it  was  wise  to  teach 
him  letters,  because  knowledge  is  power.  The 
religion  taught  the  slave  was  that  of  obedience  to 
his  master  only.  Shut  out  from  the  civilizing 
influences  of  cultivated  society  and  contact  with 
intelligence,  he  remained  a dwarf  in  manhood, 
and  is  not  in  this  respect  full  grown  even  today. 
The  scraping  of  the  foot,  the  hat  under  the  arm, 
and  the  manner  of  resenting  an  insult — which  is 
by  running  off  at  a safe  distance,  sometimes  in 
the  wood,  and  then  swear  and  curse  the  trees  and 
shoot  at  the  stars — and  the  content  to  live  and  be 
shot  down  and  lynched  without  strong  combined 
resistance,  are  evidences  in  the  South  today  that 
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the  Negro's  manhood  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  Slavery 
taught  fear ; fear  begat  misconfi  deuce,  which  is 
the  greatest  blight  resting  upon  the  Negro  today. 
This  is  traceable  direct  to  the  influence  of  slavery. 
It  has  incorporated  itself  into  the  man  and 
woman  of  the  race,  and  books  and  figures  will 
never  eradicate  it.  It  is  pliyscological  and  must 
wait  the  eflux  of  time  and  environment.  What 
we  need  to  change  this  condition  is  contact  with 
higher  and  purer  life. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer:  “ Whatever  amount 
of  power  an  organism  expends  in  any  shape, 
is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a power  that 
was  taken  into  it  from  without.”  Thus  it  is 
about  slavery  and  its  consequences.  For  two 
hundred  years  it  inculcated  weakness,  misconfi- 
dence,  and  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  slave.  It  is 
now  expending  its  correlate  distrust,  disunion 
and  dependence  in  freedom.  How  long  could 
slavery  have  existed  if  all  the  slaves  had  been 
united  to  destroy  it?  Did  not  every  attempt  at 
its  overthrow  fail — from  Nat  Turner  to  John 
Brown — for  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Negro  him- 
self? Thus  it  is  seen  that  slavery  was  a poor 
schoolmaster  unto  freedom.  But  let  us  now  con- 
trast slavery  with  freedom,  or  the  past  with  the 
present.  After  a period  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  of  bondage,  a race  of  people  who  had 
been  brought  from  their  native  country  into  this 
country  and  held  as  slaves,  wras  made  free.  Their 
emancipation  was  the  result  of  a combination  of 
causes  and  circumstances  well  known  to  the  reader 
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of  American  history,  and  to  those  who  have  lived 
during  or  at  the  time.  Concerning  this  period, 
so  eventful  in  the  life  of  the  young  Republic,  so 
fraught  with  vital  interests  concerning  the  per- 
petuity of  the  nation,  I have  only  to  say,  it 
marked  the  period  of  a transition  from  national 
death  to  a resurrection  and  a new  life.  This 
period  is  known  as  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  commencement  of  reconstruction  of 
the  “New  South.”  Politically,  this  refers  to 
the  legislative  adjustment  of  the  several  States 
which  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  Union. 
I say  legislative,  because  the  laws  of  reconstruc- 
tion never  were  received  by  the  South  except  as 
through  force.  It  is  but  lately  that  there  are 
some  signs  of  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion which  makes  us  one  people.  Time  will 
bring  this  all  right,  I trust. 

But  reconstruction  did  more  than  reconstruct 
the  states  politically — it  reconstructed,  or  sought 
to  reconstruct,  the  two  races.  The  white  man 
was  brought  back  to  his  proper  relationship  as  a 
citizen  with  the  Federal  Union,  while  the  Negro 
was  returned  to  the  status  of  a free  man — the 
condition  in  which  he  was  made  by  God.  By 
Act  of  Congress  he  was  made  a citizen.  The 
ballot  was  in  his  hand — his  destiny  was  his  own 
making.  ( drcumscribed  though  they  were,  his 
opportunities  for  moral,  religious  and  industrial 
development,  were  enlarged  by  his  freedom.  His 
social  relationship  was  changed  from  that  of 
slave  to  master,  from  that  of  bondman  to  freeman; 
from  chattel  to  a recognized  human  being  under 
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the  law.  He  moved  along  with  his  white  fellow 
citizen  as  an  equal  under  the  law,  yet  he  was 
poor  and  ignorant.  But  the  former  master 
looked  upon  his  former  slave  with  envy  and 
chagrin — and  this  was  natural.  It  was  property 
loss — value  destroyed.  Again,  the  relationship 
of  master  and  slave  being  so  dissimilar,  an  imme- 
diate acceptance  of  the  new  relationship  could 
not  be  expected,  hence  we  should  look  at  much 
that  was  done  in  wrong  and  violence  towards  the 
Negro  by  his  former  master  after  freedom,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  color  as  condition  and  rela- 
tionship. It  was  this  belief  acted  upon,  which 
shut  him  out  from  all  participation  in  civilization 
with  his  white  fellow  citizen. 

He  therefore  entered  upon  the  stage  of  free- 
dom, the  race  of  progress  and  the  march  of 
civilization,  burdened  with  two  hundred  years 
of  the  effect  of  slavery.  No  mental  nor  moral 
training,  no  light.  His  earliest  need  was  light  to 
see  and  opportunity  to  move.  He  needed  intel- 
lectual light,  moral  light,  religious  light,  political 
light,  and  industrial  light.  His  intellectual  light 
was  first  sought  after,  along  with  his  religious 
training,  by  those  who  not  only  believed  in  his 
capacity  to  learn,  but  in  this  necessity  prepara- 
tory to  his  entering  upon  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship.  I have  always  felt  that  this  was  a 
strong  plea,  weak  only  in  its  discrimination.  It 
was  but  right  in  any  government,  State  or  Na- 
tional, to  make  a just  prerequisite  for  its  citizens 
entering  upon  so  sacred  a responsibility  as  to 
govern  by  his  ballot,  but  I cannot  see  the  differ- 
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ence  between  an  ignorant  black  voter  and  an 
ignorant  white  one. 

But  the  education  of  the  colored  man,  I would 
say,  has  been  fundamentally  defective  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  despite  the 
knowledge  of  letters  by  a large  class  of  our 
youth,  especially  in  the  South,  they  yet  show  a 
subserviency  and  a want  of  aspiration  and  just 
pride,  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
elevation  of  another  race  only,  and  nothing  about 
their  own.  There  is  enough  history  of  the 
Negro  race  to  make  a Negro  proud  of  his  race. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome,  aye,  even  and 
throughout  Africa  itself.  Why  not  then  teach 
the  Negro  child  more  of  himself  and  less  of 
others,  more  of  his  elevation  and  less  of  his 
degradation.  This  only  can  produce  true  pride 
of  race,  which  begets  mutual  confidence  and 
unity. 

To  do  this  our  school  books  must  be 
changed,  so  that  the  two  races  may  know  more 
fully  of  one  onother.  The  history  of  Washington 
should  be  followed  by  that  of  Toussaint  V Over- 
ture ; the  poems  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  by 
those  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  George  W.  Williams’ 
History  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Ban- 
croft’s History  of  the.  United  States. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  art  and  science  should  be 
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disregarded.  It  is  the  Thesaurus  out  of  which 
only  can  we  find  the  necessary  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, but  it  does  not  contain  all  the  knowledge, 
power  and  literature  of  the  human  family.  The 
past  gave  but  little  opportunity  to  the  colored 
man  to  advance,  not  only  intellectually,  but  mor- 
ally, socially  or  industrially.  Where  slavery 
existed,  there  could  be  no  true  standard  of  morals. 
Slavery  was  the  enemy  of  good  morals,  because  it 
taught  a false  relationship  between  man  and  his 
brother  and  man  and  God.  The  evil  influence  of 
slavery  upon  the  morals  of  the  slave  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  a large  portion  of  the  colored  race, 
especially  in  the  South.  The  marriage  tie,  which 
was  impracticable  in  slavery,  is  still  disregarded 
in  many  respects,  and  that  unit  of  society,  the 
home,  still  is  in  a.  low  condition  in  many  parts. 

Some  of  us  do  not  seem  to  remember  or  to 
know  that  our  home  is  the  index  of  our  social 
lives,  and  that  we  should  make  it  as  beautiful  and 
as  comfortable  as  we  can.  From  a clean  house 
will  generally  come  a well  dressed  man,  woman  or 
child,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Much  of 
the  duty  concerning  home  should  be  taught  in 
our  schools  and  churches.  A dirty  clad  child 
should  not  be  admitted  into  school. 

Our  next  and  last  burden  of  the  past  is  our 
social  condition.  I do  not  mean  by  this  what  is 
commonly  called  “ social  equality,”  but  our  con- 
dition as  a part  of  the  body  politic.  The  gulf 
which  existed  in  slavery  between  the  white  and 
colored  brother  has  truly  not  widened ; but  the 
chasm  yet  exists.  A white  man  in  the  South  feels 
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lie  is  degraded  by  any  social  contact  whatever  with 
his  black  brother.  He  will  not  consent  to  work 
with  him  even  in  the  very  lowest  occupation,  as  an 
equal  and  side  by  side,  and  the  question  presents 
itself,  why  is  this  ? Why  will  a white  man  sit  by 
the  side  of  a Negro  coachman,  as  coachman,  and 
not  by  the  side  of  him  as  a traveler  on  a railroad 
car,  or  in  a hotel,  or  on  a steamboat  ? Is  it  because 
of  his  color?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  the  col- 
ored man  is  still  viewed  through  the  eye  of  the 
past,  and  his  condition  is  regarded  as  an  inferior 
one,  because  he  was  once  a slave.  This  is  not 
irremediable,  as  I will  hereafter  show,  but  it  will 
take  some  time  before  the  pyschological  con- 
dition of  the  white  man  can  be  changed  in  this 
respect,  and  this  change  must  commence  in  the 
church.  Separate  churches  teach  separate  schools, 
and  distinctions  on  railroads  and  the  like.  The 
church  must  answer  for  all  this  at  the  last  day, 
and  the  plea  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  will 
not  do.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  preach 
the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and  common 
Fatherhood  of  God,  but  it  does  not.  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  engaged  in  teaching  the  curse  and 
inferiority  of  a race  which  the  blood  of  Christ 
seems  unable  to  wipe  out  in  the  estimation  of 
some  professing  Christianity. 

The  bald  injustice  towards  the  colored  voter 
in  the  South  today,  is  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  exercise  his  suffrage  in  the  South  without 
restraint,  because  it  is  said  he  is  ignorant ; 
while  his  ignorant  white  fellow  citizen  goes  un- 
restricted, or  at  least  unmolested,  in  his  igno- 
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for  the  social  distinctions  which  exist.  It  is 
because  of  our  inequality  of  condition.  Equality 
ranee.  In  the  work  of  educating  the  enfran- 
chised slave  and  fitting  him  for  citizenship,  strong 
minded  men  and  women  entered  after  reconstruc- 
tion amid  persecutions  and  oppressions  untold. 
This  work  was  supplemented  by  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Why  did  the  white  man  of  the  South  oppose  the 
education  of  the  ex-slave  as  he  did,  after  his 
emancipation  ( The  answer  is  plain.  It  is  because 
knowledge  is  power,  and  in  his  ignorance  the 
Negro  could  easily  be  controlled.  The  greatest 
mistake  concerning  the  early  education  of  the 
Negro  in  the  South  was  the  indifference  paid  to 
the  education  of  the  adult  class.  The  laboring 
class  being  ignorant  and  not  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  intriguer 
and  deceiver,  and  this  is  so  even  today.  No 
better  and  more  useful  amendment  to  the  system 
of  education  in  the  South  could  be  established  in 
the  present  time  th^m  the  opening  of  night 
schools  to  teach  the  adult  Negro  population  how 
to  read  and  write.  This  would  prevent  much 
litigation  and  expense  and  promote  the  financial 
interest  of  our  laboring  fellow  man,  both  black 
and  white.  If  every  colored  man  in  the  South 
could  read  and  write,  sign  his  own  lien,  deed  or 
mortgage,  write  his  receipt  and  make  his  con- 
tract himself,  his  progress  in  money,  lands  and 
houses  in  the  next  twenty  years,  would  be  double 
what  it  is  today. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  important  reason 
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restores  the  equilibrium,  and  none  can  fail  to  see 
how  by  education  in  letters,  inorals  and  culture, 
the  Negro  is  compelling  a just  recognition  of  this 
equality.  And  now  that  we  have  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  seen  its  hindrances  to- 
ward our  elevation,  let  us  look  into  the  present, 
and  see  wliat  advancement  we  have  made.  First,  in 
the  past  we  were  illiterate  and  without  education. 
How  are  we  today  ? N ot  a quarter  of  a century 
has  passed  since  our  freedom,  and  yet  during  the 
past  twenty-four  years  the  Negro  has  reached  a 
stage  in  the  knowledge  of  letters  which  is  the 
marvel  of  all  men.  lie  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
school  house  as  pupil,  as  well  as  in  the  college 
and  university.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  and  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  has  drunk  from  the 
springs  of  learning  in  the  highest  institutions  in 
the  land,  and  is  now  fitted  to  be  the  instructor  of 
his  race  in  their  own  schools  and  colleges.  In 
science,  in  art,  in  invention,  in  music,  in  history, 
in  painting,  in  the  drama,  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism, and  in  government,  has  he  entered  the  field, 
and  his  progress  is  to  be  seen  by  any  impartial 
judge.  Let  us  look  at  his  progress  a little,  statis- 
tically. It  is  said  that  since  1863  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  progress  of  the  colored  man  is  seen 
in  the  following:  There  are  now  in  the  Southern 
States  alone  sixteen  thousand  colored  teachers, 
one  million  pupils,  sixty  Normal  schools,  fifty 
colleges  and  universities,  and  twenty-five  theolog- 
ical seminaries.  In  the  North,  East  and  West 
the  education  of  the  colored  man  has  been  far  in 
advance  of  that  in  the  South.  He  has  graduated 
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from  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other 
prominent  institutions  of  learning,  and  by  asso- 
ciation and  capacity,  has  won  a position  high 
among  his  fellow  white  brethren  in  education. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hartzell,  D.  I).,  speaking  at 
Ocean  Grove,  in  1883,  before  the  Convention  of 
Christian  Educators  met  there,  said:  “The  pro- 
gress of  the  Negro  in  America  since  Emancipation 
has  been  marvellous.  They  came  out  of  slavery 
poor  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  Their  bodies  were 
cursed  with  generations  of  degredation  — not 
labor,  for  that,  if  followed  as  it  should  be,  is 
ennobling : but  of  unnatural  labor,  where  every 
refinement  of  taste  and  habit  was  sacrificed  to  the 
demand  for  muscular  endurance.  Their  minds 
were  cursed  with  generations  of  enforced  igno- 
rance. * * * To  understand  anything  of  the 

progress  of  this  race  since  Emancipation  we  must 
look  into  the  depths  of  the  mind  in  which  free- 
dom found  them.  * * * With  only  a,  few 

individual  or  family  exceptions  the  great  body  of 
the  Negroes  came  out  of  slavery  absolutely  penni- 
less, and  with  scarcely  enough  rags  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  with  every  influence  of  Church  and 
State  and  commerce  and  social  life  opposed  to 
their  freedom,  and  a determination  by  their 
former  masters  that,  if  not  slaves,  their  future  of 
right  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  one  of  dependent 
subserviency  to  the  white  race.”  How  true  this 
description?  Indeed,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
today  is,  Shall  the  Negro  be  forever  “ hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  ’ 5 for  another  race,  or 
be  an  independent  race  of  people,  working  out 
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their  own  destiny?  This  question  must  be  solved 
sooner  or  later,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  Negro 
or  internecine  strife  will  follow.  No  race  of 
people,  as  soon  as  they  become  intelligent  enough 
to  know  their  rights,  will  stand  a deprivation  of 
them.  “But,”  continues  Dr.  Hartzell,  “what- 
ever progress  the  freedmen  have  made  has  been 
chiefly  because  of  the  splendid  qualities  they 
possess  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages.  What- 
ever helps  have  come  to  them,  they  have  laid  hold 
of  with  tremendous  faith  and  tenacity.  They  are 
climbing  up  into  the  higher  realms  of  learning. 
Their  mathematicians  are  mastering  Hamilton 
and  communing  with  Newton.” 

This  splendid  testimony  is  but  just  and  true, 
and  is  remarkable  as  coming  from  the  race  which, 
as  a wrhole,  has  opposed  the  Negro’s  advance- 
ment in  education.  We  are  asked  for  proof  of 
the  Negro’s  advancement.  We  answer,  go  into 
Yale,  Ann  Arbor,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Oberlin 
and  Howard  University.  Consult  their  record 
in  the  past  twenty  years  and  see  if  the  Negro  has 
not  shown  not  only  his  capacity,  but  his  advance- 
ment. See  the  schools  of  the  Negro’s  own 
establishment,  namely,  Wilberforce,  Paul  Quinn, 
Morris  Brown,  Selma  University,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Livingstone  College, 
N.C.,  and  Allen  University,  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  and 
see  what  lie  has  done  there.  In  this  short  period 
he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  law,  medicine, 
theology  and  art.  In  the  drama,  music,  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  he  now  vies  with  his  white 
brother.  He  has  entered  the  councils  of  the 
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nation  and  assisted  in  making  its  laws.  He  lias 
ascended  tlie  judicial  bench  and  become  part  of 
the  expounders  of  law.  He  has  even  entered  the 
domain  of  the  Executive  and  executed  the  law. 
In  the  courts  of  foreign  nations  lie  has  appeared 
as-  the  representative  of  his  country — his  native 
land — protected  its  international  rights,  and  then 
returned  home,  only  to  find  himself  deprived  of 
his  own  rights.  The  names  of  Douglas  Langston, 
Bruce,  Elliott,  Cain,  Price  and  Lynch  ; Ruffin, 
Morriss  Chester,  Pinchback,  Tanner,  Cromwell, 
Grimke,  Fortune,  Stewart,  Perry,  Brawley,  Sim- 
mons, Scarborough,  and  a host  of  others,  form  a 
galaxy  of  men  ; and  Frances  E.  Harper,  Copin 
Morsel],  Vinton  Davis,  Preston  Ray,  Madam 
Selika,  Nellie  Brown,  and  others,  are  women  who 
shall  shine  as  lights  upon  the  pages  which  must 
occupy  the  future  history  of  the  Negro  race  in 
America.  In  the  Church,  men  eminent  in  virtue 
and  ability,  have  arisen  in  this  short  period.  I 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Revs.  Campbell, 
Brown,  Ward,  Turner,  Dickerson,  Steward, 
Embry,  Lee,  and  others  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  ; 
Holly,  Cromwell,  Grimke,  Simmons,  and  many 
others,  to  show  what  we  have  done  in  this  respect. 
And  yet  some  critics  say  the  Negro  is  incapable 
of  intellectual  advancement — he  will  die  out ; 
while  others  fear  we  will  increase  in  numbers  so 
rapidly  as  to  blacken  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent. These  chimera  are  the  talks  of  fanatics. 

So  far  as  our  numerical  increase  is  concerned, 
we  will  decrease  in  fecundity  as  we  increase  intel- 
lectually. Science  proves  this  as  well  as  history 
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records  the  facts  among  other  people.  But  we  will 
also  increase  in  power  and  intelligence,  and  this 
is  more  important  to  us  than  numbers.  It  is  said 
we  cannot  advance,  socially,  morally,  nor  intel- 
lectually, without  the  association  of  a superior 
class.  The  Negro  in  America  has  negatived  that 
assertion.  He  has  advanced  in  spite  of  the  forced 
disassociation  of  the  so-called  superior  class.  He 
has  shown  himself  no  parasite.  I admit  that  co- 
association  facilitates  advancement  and  gives 
strength  by  unity,  but  this  is  upon  the  plane  of 
equality.  This  has  not  been  granted  us  yet. 

But  our  progress  may  be  viewed  not  only 
from  an  intellectual,  but  also  from  an  industrial 
standpoint.  As  I have  aforesaid,  we  came  out  of 
slavery  poor  and  homeless,  encountering  all  the 
difficulties  which  a disappointed  and  conquered 
people  could  throw  in  our  way.  Our  ignorance 
made  us  victims  to  the  crafty  and  dishonest,  so 
that  even  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
accumulation  of  property  might,  nay,  would, 
have  been  greater  but  for  a systematized  plan  in 
the  South  to  keep  the  Negro  as  poor  as  possible 
by  cheating  and  defrauding  him  out  of  his  earn- 
ings and  preventing  him,  when  possible,  from 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

I once  heard  a prominent  Senator  in  the  South 
say,  speaking  to  a large  audience  chiefly  of  white 
people,  “Keep  the  spelling  book  and  the  land 
from  the  possession  of  the  Negro,  if  you  ever 
hope  to  control  him.”  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
we  have  made  some  progress  as  the  result  of  our 
restricted  opportunity  in  the  work  of  industry. 
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John  W.  Cromwell,  Esq.,  a colored  lawyer  of 
Washington,  I).  C.,  and  journalist,  has  of  late 
epitomised  the  history  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Negro  since  freedom.  He  says:  “In  North 
Carolina  there  are  twenty -two  Negroes  worth 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  each.  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  Negroes  own  $10,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
s erty.  In  Charleston,  fourteen  men  represent 
[fir  -^$18,000^)  The  family  of  the  Noisette’s,  truck 
s farmers,  being  worth  $150,000.  In  the  City  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  Charleston  Negroes  own  in  deposits 
$12,496.  In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  McKee  is 
said  to  be  worth  over  a half  million.  In  New 
York,  Negroes  are  said  to  be  worth  from  five  to 
six  million  dollars  worth  of  real  property.  Tn 
Louisiana  Negroes  pay  tax  on  $15,000,000  in  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  alone,  and  on  $30,000,000  in 
the  entire  State.  Mississippi  has  twenty-seven 
colored  citizens  worth  a million  of  dollars. 
And  thus  we  might  continue,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  show  the  vast  progress  of  the  Negro 
in  spite  of  all  disadvantages.  Much  of . this 
savings  has  arisen  from  economy,  thriftless  as  we 
are  said  to  be.  The  washer-woman,  the  cook, 
the  wood-cutter,  the  whitewashes  the  farmer, 
the  small  merchant  and  the  humble  mechanic, 
represent  these  worths,  and  not  the  heirs  of  any 
wealthy  ancestor.  In  skilled  labor  we  are  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  progress,  because  of  the  severe 
prejudice  among  white  mechanics  to  labor  with 
colored  ones  or  to  admit  them  as  apprentices  in 
the  workshop.  Since  freedom  the  workshop  and 
all  other  avenues  of  skilled  industry  have  been 
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closed  against  the  Negro  on  account  of  color.  He 
is  allowed  to  carry  the  hod,  but  not  to  place  the 
brick  ; to  pull  the  bellows,  but  not  to  fashion  the 
iron ; to  tire  the  engine,  but  not  to  guide  the 
locomotive ; to  sweep  the  counting  house,  but  not 
to  keep  the  books;  to  ink  the  type,  but  not  to 
set  up  the  form.  This  is  all  done  by  a combina- 
tion of  men  know  n as  Trades  Unionists,  but  who 
are  in  fact  disunionists  and  destroyers  of  their 
country’s  welfare. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Negro,  like  the 
boy  who  lias  been  refused  admittance  to  a circus 
or  horse  race,  because  he  has  no  ticket,  has  got 
under  the  canvas,  and  is  inside  with  his  white 
opponent,  seeing  and  learning.  Argus-eyed  while 
working  with  his  hands,  he  has  watched  with  his 
eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears.  When  a fewr  years 
ago  our  white  brethren  determined  to  show  the 
development  of  American  industry  alongside 
with  the  industry  of  the  world,  the  Negro  was 
there.  In  nearly  every  department  of  industry 
he  was  represented  in  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tions of  1884-5.  From  the  making  of  a nail  to 
that  of  a locomotive,  from  the  toy  whistle  to  the 
artistic  organ.  He  not  only  ground  the  corn,  but 
lie  made  the  flour.  In  this  exhibition,  I must 
also  mention  the  wonderful  progress  of  woman, 
whom  man  has  said  was  made  for  domestic  pur- 
poses only,  I mean  the  colored  woman,  whom 
slavery  and  prejudice  of  color  had  shut  out  of  all 
opportunity  to  learn  even  that  which  the  colored 
man  was  permitted  to  know.  The  colored  woman 
at  the  New  Orleans  Expositions  showed  her 
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skill  in  needle-work,  landscape  painting,  music, 
and  many  other  refined  arts.  The  great  question 
now  is,  how  shall  we  engage  in  the  industrial  arts 
of  our  country  as  free  men  and  women?  Some 
say  this  is  a social  question,  and  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  that  every  man  is  master  of  his 
own  skill.  True;  but  no  man  who  is  a citizen 
should  be  allowed  to  retard  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  Wills  are  regulated  by  law. 
Acts  involving  the  non-alienation  of  land  would 
be  regarded  as  void  in  this  country.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  are  against  the  spirit  of  republican 
institutions.  So  likewise  is  the  practice  of  exclud- 
ing anyone  from  entering  the  workshop  because 
of  his  or  her  color. 

But  should  this  just  privilege  be  not  granted 
us,  we  must  continue  to  make  our  way  by  our 
own  energy.  We  have  done  much  by  ourselves, 
we  can  do  more.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Negro  shall 
enter  upon  the  industries  of  the  age.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  develop  manhood  and  womanhood. 
A young  man  who  has  been  to  school,  and  has 
passed  through  a college  or  university  curricu- 
lum, but  who  knows  no  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit, is  but  half  developed.  So  likewise  with  a 
young  woman.  It  won’t  do  to  be  able,  to  read 
Latin  or  Greek,  if  a man,  or  play  the  piano  or 
paint  a landscape,  if  a woman,  and  know  nothing 
of  building  a house,  or  sewing  on  a button,  or 
making  a garment.  Such  are  not  fit  for  life,  nor 
the  duties  of  life ; nay,  such  are  not  fit  for  citizen- 
ship. The  idea  that  manual  labor  is  degrading, 
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is  erroneous.  Is  it  an  insult  to  a college  graduate 
if  his  mother  asks  him  to  cut  a piece  of  wood,  or 
his  father  should  put  him  behind  the  plow;  or  if 
the  young  lady  be  required  to  wash  a garment, 
cook  a piece  of  meat,  or  sew  on  a button  ? But 
concerning  industry,  we  must  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge herein,  and  the  best  means  is  the  industrial 
annex.  Let  every  pupil  in  every  school  learn 
some  trade  or  art,  and  by  this  means  our  youth 
shall  be  ready  for  the  time  coming  when  merit, 
and  not  color,  shall  be  the  passport  to  fame, 
wealth  and  honor. 

But  before  concluding  evidence  of  our  indus- 
trial advancement,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  our  industrial  progress  from  an  eccle- 
siastical standpoint.  At  the  commencement  of 
our  freedom  we  were  not  only  poor  in  houses,  but 
in  churches  in  which  to  worship  God,  and  in 
school  houses  wherein  we  might  get  educated. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  1816 
was  composed,  by  Dr.  Jennifer’s  testimony,  of 
only  17  members.  In  1884  it  had  increased  to  10 
bishops,  7 general  officers,  50  annual  conferences, 
150  presiding  elders,  2,450  appointments,  2,782 
churches,  390,000  members.  The  members  of 
this  denomination,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
years  of  freedom,  expended  for  missions  $25,000, 
for  education  $75,000,  for  education  and  religion 
$130,445.  They  own  as  church  property  upwards 
of  a million  of  dollars,  and  receive  and  disburse 
quadriennially  thousands.  All  this  in  fifty  years 
of  existence,  and  but  twenty  of  these  in  freedom. 
Other  religious  denominations  have  made  like 
progress. 
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In  the  past  we  had  no  political  status,  save 
as  our  numbers  gave  representation  to  our 
white  masters  in  the  council  of  the  nation. 
Slavery  grew  defiant  and  became  intolerant, 
spreading  its  blight  in  its  path.  It  was  a moral 
affliction,  and  it  is  truly  said  by  another  that 
“war  may  stride  over  the  land  with  the  crushing 
step  of  a giant ; pestilence  may  steal  over  it  like 
an  invisible  curse,  reaching  its  victims  silently 
and  unseen,  unpeopling  here  a village  and  there 
a city,  until  every  dwelling  is  a sepulchre ; famine 
may  brood  over  it  with  a long  and  weary  visita- 
tion, until  the  sky  itself  is  brazen  and  the  beau- 
tiful greenness  gives  place  to  a parched  desert,  a 
wide  waste  of  unproductive  desolation ; but  these 
are  only  physical  evils.  The  wild  flower  will 
bloom  in  peace  on  the  field  of  battle.  * * * The 
destroying  angel  will  retire  when  his  errand  is 
done,  and  the  nation  will  again  breathe  freely, 
the  barrenness  of  famine  will  cease  at  last,  the 
cloud  will  be  prodigal  of  its  rain  once  hoarded, 
and  the  wilderness  will  blossom  ; but  for  moral 
desolation  there  is  no  reviving  spring.”  Such 
was  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  our  land,  until 
God,  through  his  servants,  the  Abolitionists, 
called  a halt.  He  made  Abram  Lincoln  his 
chosen  messenger.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was 
disregarded,  and  the  civil  war  ensued.  It  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro.  He  became  a 
citizen,  entitled  under  the  law  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  among  these  the  ballot 
and  the  right  to  occupy  and  hold  public  office. 
Some  have  criticised  the  sudden  thrusting  of  the 
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grave  responsibility  of  citizenship  and  suffrage 
upon  the  colored  man  uneducated.  Let  us  look 
at  the  result.  Has  he  brought  his  country  to  the 
condition  of  Rome,  with  all  its  learning?  Did 
the  scenes  which  led  to  the  fall  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ever  stand  at  the  door  of  govern- 
ment under  Negro  rule  in  the  South?  No,  never! 
In  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  of  freedom  the 
newly  emancipated  slave  has  entered  Congress 
and  the  halls  of  legislation  of  the  several  States; 
he  has  sat  upon  the  judicial  bench  and  ex- 
pounded the  law  ; he  lias  appeared  at  the  bar  as 
lawyer  side  by  side  with  his  former  master ; he 
has  represented  his  country  in  foreign  lands  ; he 
has  been  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  National 
Treasury,  giving  authority  and  validity  to  its 
currency  by  his  signature  in  office  ; and  in  well 
nigh  every  department  of  the  State  and  Nation 
he  has  entered  upon  some  official  duty  as  a new 
citizen.  And  I may  challenge  contradiction  when 
I say  no  race  of  people  upon  the  civilized  globe 
has  ever  entered  upon  such  responsible  duties 
and  proven  themselves  better  fitted. 

But  I am  reminded  that  the  Negro  in  politics 
in  the  South  gave  it  a corrupt  government.  I 
deny  the  charge.  That  there  was  corruption  it  is 
true,  enough  to  lead  to  the  fall  which  followed 
the  Gr.  O.  P.;  but  the  Negro  was  not  the  cause. 
His  political  enemies  will  admit  that  he  was  not. 
The  true  cause  was  political  demagoguery  of  the 
so-called  Negro  leaders  in  the  South,  who  loved 
money  and  office  better  than  the  preservation  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
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or  the  true  advancement  of  the  Negro.  The  Re- 
publican party  must  not  shake  its  gory  locks  at 
the  Negro  of  the  South  and  say,  “Thou  didst  it.” 
No,  something  “Haz-y”  did  it,  and  it  has  re- 
mained dark  ever  since. 

And  now  I must  complete  my  views  upon  our 
social  condition.  I mean  by  this  our  relationship 
with  our  fellow  white  brother  in  the  walks  of 
life.  It  is  widely  known  that,  because  of  his 
color,  the  Negro  is  deprived  of  entering  into  the 
society  of  his  white  brethren.  I do  not  mean  by 
this  his  dining  room,  his  parlor,  his  ball  room,  or 
his  reception.  This  is  domestic  regulation,  of 
which  every  family  or  head  is  the  sovereign  ; but 
I mean  this,  that  we  are  deprived  of  accommoda- 
tions in  many  public  places,  equal  privileges  on 
the  railroads  and  on  steamboats ; that  we  are 
denied  admission  to  the  workshop,  and  refused 
the  opportunity  to  learn  trades  ; we  are  shut  out 
from  skilled  labor  of  every  description  ; we  are 
denied  employment  in  the  counting  house,  or 
house  of  merchandise ; the  telegraph  office,  and 
all  other  places,  except  as  menials.  This  is  our 
present  social  condition  in  spite  of  wliat  progress 
I have  shown  that  we  have  made.  And  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  How  shall  this  injustice  be  remedied? 

How  shall  the  colored  man  and  woman  secure 
equal  opportunity  to  become  a useful  citizen? 
To  become  sellers  as  well  as  buyers,  landlords  as 
well  as  tenants,  authors  as  well  as  readers,  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers,  and  to  enter  upon 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  life  with  equal  privi- 
leges of  any  other  citizen  upon  the  American  con- 
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tinent?  lie  is  told  by  some  that  lie  must  “work 
out  his  own  destiny.”  He  has  done  a great  deal 
toward  this,  as  none  will  deny.  He  has  more  to 
do,  it  is  true,  but  what  he  needs  is  unfettered 
opportunity , like  his  white  brother  citizen.  The 
war  cry  for  us  is  Opportunity ! Opportunity! 
How  shall  this  be  secured  ? Our  white  fellow 
citizen  can  tell.  He  is  in  advance  of  us;  will,  he 
let  us  come  along  with  him?  If  not,  why  does 
he  object?  I have  already  shown  that  the  ob- 
jection to  the  Negro’s  progress  is  two-fold— 
pyschological  and  political.  A train  of  years,  in 
which  the  white  man  has  been  educated  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  an  inferior  race,  is  one  cause. 
Hislove#of  power  and  control  is  the  other.  As 
to  the  former  belief,  it  yet  exists.  Christian 
ministers  are  today  found  cpioting  scripture  to 
prove  that,  as  descendants  of  Ham,  we  are  a 
cursed  race,  and  declared  to  be  the  slave  of  slaves. 
How  can  their  hearers  believe  else?  But  to  my 
mind  this  problem  can  best  be  solved  by  ourselves. 
If  believed  an  inferior  race,  let  us  prove  ourselves 
an  equal  in  energy,  capacity  and  economy  of  life. 
When  we  cannot  climb  the  mountain,  let  us  tun- 
nel the  rock.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  every 
species  of  industry  within  our  grasp.  Our 
thoughts  are  ours,  our  muscle  is  now  our  own; 
what  we  need  most  is  wisdom — how  to  combine 
and  be  strong  as  a people.  We  cannot  do  this  if 
we  are  not  united  as  a race.  Let  us  learn  the 
ladder  of  success.  It  is  made  up  of  the  following 
rounds : First,  mutual  confidence  in  each  other. 
Second,  unity.  Third,  industry,  which  means 
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application  of  thought  to  labor.  Fourth,  educa- 
tion, or  the  knowledge  how  to  apply.  Fifth, 
economy,  or  the  way  to  make  money  and  save  it. 
Sixth,  morality,  or  the  true  knowledge  of  our 
relationship  to  God  and  our  fellow  man.  These, 
I believe,  will  solve  the  problem  of  our  present 
social  condition.  But  to  every  ladder  there  are 
two  sides  upon  which  the  steps  must  rest.  In 
this  social  problem  they  are  protection  of  rights 
and  equality  of  rights. 

The  American  idea  in  the  minds  of  fifty 
millions  of  our  white  fellow  citizens,  must  be 
educated  to  this,  that  we  are  human  beings,  or 
the  problem  never  will  be  solved.  The  time  must 
come  when  the  colored  American  citizen  must  be 
given  a chance  in  life,  resting  upon  his  own 
capacity  to  succeed.  So  long  as  we  are  deprived 
of  this,  we  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  thrift- 
lessness ; and  the  assertion  of  our  inferiority  of 
race  is  baseless  and  nonsensical.  Above  all  let  us 
ourselves  not  cease  in  the  work  of  education,  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  Negro  problem,  for  “ Knowl- 
edge is  power.” 

And  now  a word  about  our  present  political 
condition.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  topic,  but 
space  prevents  me  from  saying  but  little.  It  is 
not  so  much  wliat  we  have  been  politically,  but 
what  we  are.  It  is  known  that  in  a large  portion 
of  our  country  the  colored  voter  is  virtually  dis- 
franchised, and  that  lie  finds  no  power  in  the 
constitution  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ballot.  Throughout  the  country  he  is  only  par- 
tially recognized  in  his  rights  as  a citizen,  to 
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share  in  the  administration  ot‘  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance.  The  chief  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  Negro  in  politics  has  been  too 
much  of  a sentiment.  He  needs  to  become  more 
of  a reality , and  be  found  seeking  his  best  inter- 
ests. We  must  be  students  of  politics,  and  no 
longer  followers  of  other  men’s  views.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  change  our  party  affilia- 
tions, do  so  like  all  free  men  the  world  over. 
But  let  our  change  be  always  to  better  our  con- 
dition, otherwise  “let  well  enough  alone.” 
Again,  we  must  acknowledge  leadership,  and 
don’t  be  all  leaders. 

Now,  from  all  that  I have  stated,  may  I ask, 
What  shall  the  future  of  the  colored  Ameri- 
can be  l I believe  that,  despite  all  the  disadvan- 
tages which  surround  him,  all  obstacles  now  in  his 
way,  he  will  rise  to  a plane  of  unconceived  excel- 
lence in  manhood,  in  citizenship,  in  industry,  in 
wealth,  in  education,  and  in  moral  standing,  and 
become  as  polished  columns  in  the  temple  of  this 
great  Republic.  I predict  that  fifty  years  hence, 
when  justice  gets  a foothold  and  is  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  history  records  the  progress  of 
races  in  art,  literature,  commerce,  and  industry, 
the  verdict  will  be  given  the  Negro  of  having 
attained  a higher  stage  of  civilization  than  any 
other  race  in  a like  period  of  time,  and  he  will  be 
found  among  the  statesmen,  poets,  inventors, 
merchants,  mechanics,  artizans,  authors,  journal- 
ists, educators,  agriculturalists,  painters,  capital- 
ists, and  all  other  civilized  departments  of  our 
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common  country.  We  shall,  in  the  future,  con- 
tinue to  sit  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  on  the 
judicial  bench,  in  the  marts  of  commerce,  and  in 
places  of  industry,  not  as  experiments,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  as  approved  by  all,  because  of  our  fitness 
and  our  capacity.  We  shall  solve  the  race  prob- 
lem by  force  of  our  worth,  our  intelligence,  and 
our  virtue.  We  shall  not,  as  now,  be  tolerated, 
but  accepted  of  our  white  .brethren  as  equals  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South. 

This  is  no  dream,  dear  reader,  nor  is  my  plan 
Utopian,  but  out  of  the  rude  block,  hewn  out  of 
the  dark  and  dismal  quarry  of  a cruel  bondage, 
shall  appear,  by  the  chisel  of  education,  and  the 
polish  of  a wider  intercourse  with  our  more  ad- 
vanced brethren  of  the  white  race,  supported  by 
industry  and  money,  and  the  benign  influence 
of  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions — the 
polished  statue,  of  ebony  in  its  hues,  beautiful  in 
symmetry  of  purpose,  strong  in  unity  of  action, 
and  lasting  in  the  harmony  of  its  structure ; 
dressed  in  the  full  panoply  of  our  rights  as 
citizens,  and  girded  with  the  strong  sword  of 
defence  in  equal  and  impartial  laws,  administered 
by  non-partisan  and  pure  judges,  and  in  the  light 
and  enjoyment  of  political  equality  with  all  other 
eitizens,  seeking  and  possessing  in  the  South 
both  a free  ballot  and  a fair  count  as  a right ; 
and  in  the  North,  East  and  West,  exemplifying 
in  the  common  engagement  with  other  races  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  life,  our  fitness  and  our 
capacity,  and  by  our  own  strength  in  the  mutual 
confidence,  one  in  the  other,  enjoy  a fuller 
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inspiration  of  race  pride  and  race  possibilities. 
Thus  shall  we  appear  in  the  near  future,  aided 
by  the  expansion  of  the  American  idea  of  the 
common  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man ; and  thus  shall  we  be,  out 
of  many,  one  united  people,  indissoluble  and 
i mconquerable. 

The  time  is  coming  when,  in  the  arbitrament 
of  contest  now  going  on  between  capital  and  labor, 
we  shall  take  a.  greater  part  than  now.  Just  wages 
denied  is  a modified  form  of  slavery.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  labor  of  the  slave  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Slavery  has 
aided  capital  in  its  domination  and  tyranny  over 
labor ; and  from  no  wages  at  all,  we  are  but 
receiving  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  life  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  The  day  of 
equality  between  labor,  just  wages  and  capital,  is 
fast  approaching.  The  equity  of  the  Negro  in 
labor  in  this  contest  must  be  decreed.  He  must, 
as  he  is  entitled  to,  have  a place  in  all  industries. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  position  in  the  midst  of 
opposition,  race  prejudice,  low  wages  and  social 
discrimination,  he  must  Agitate ! Educate ! Co- 
operate! and  Organize!  “He  who  would  be  free, 
must  the  blow  himself  first  strike.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

coxclusiox. 

If  the  foregoing  views  which  I have  given  of 
the  “New  South”  be  suggestive  only,  they  have 
attained  their  ends.  No  subject  like  this  can  be 
exhaustive.  Whatsoever  the  new  superstructure 
shall  be,  depends  upon  the  reforms  which  I have 
indicated  as  necessary.  That  political  party  which 
gives  to  the  South  new  life  in  giving  to  it  new 
ideas,  apace  with  the  advancement  of  the  age, 
will  create  a “New  South,”  i3olitically,  morally, 
industrially,  and  socially.  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  South  is  its 
political  status.  It  is  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  constitution  in  its  method  of  popular  elec- 
tions. The  ultimate  of  continuing  the  method  of 
disfranchisement  of  a large  number  of  its  citizens, 
will  be  to  perpetuate,  instead  of  annul,  sectional 
strife,  and  to  produce  internecine  strife.  How 
can  the  North  be  expected  to  rest  contented  with 
being  required  to  take  twice  as  many  votes  to 
elect  a representative  of  their  own,  as  the  South 
needs  for  the  same  purpose  ? When  the  illusion 
which  now  blinds  the  North  disappears,  such  as 
formerly  diverted  the  South  from  the  issue 
between  the  right  to  extend  slavery,  and  slav- 
ery itself,  as  an  evil,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  method  of  political  elections  is  subvers- 
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ive  of  ;ill  free  government,  just  as  much  as 
slavery  did. 

If  the  South  would  realize  the  truth  that 

“ On  stepping  stones  of  onr  dead  selves, 

We  rise  to  higher  things,” 

it  may  do  much  toward  its  advancement.  It  can- 
not complain  that  the  North  has  not  shown  it 
both  clemency  and  favor,  even  to  the  loss  of  its 
(the  North's)  own  rights.  It  remains  to  do  its 
future  work  itself,  modelled  upon  the  grand  plan 
declared  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  viz.:  a “Govern- 
ment for  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  of  the 
people.” 

In  nothing  which  I have  written  in  the  forego- 
ing pages  have  I aught  of  malice  or  uncharitable- 
ness. During  my  stay  in  the  South,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  I have  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  many  of  my  political  opponents,  so  that  if  I 
had  written  altogether  from  personal  experience, 
instead  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  others,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  give  my  picture  of  the 
South  brighter  shades  in  the  recounting  of  events, 
but  since  history  is,  or  should  be,  the  impartial 
record  of  facts  and  the  philosophy  arising  from 
the  same,  as  reached  by  the  author,  1 have  been 
unable  to  do  any  more  than  give  my  personal 
views  and  suggestions  of  what  I have  seen  and 
know. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  South,  as 
shown  in  the  former  pages,  gives  great  hope  for 
a “New  South”  in  the  future.  The  millstone 
around  its  neck  is  its  own  method  of  solving  its 
race  and  political  difficulties.  Contact  is  the 
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method  of  assimilation  unless  the  forces  be  repel - 
hint;  hence  the  South,  in  its  industrial  progress 
by  the  introduction  of  Northern  men  and  North- 
ern money,  must  lose  its  old  identity  in  its  “New 
South,”  and  in  the  next  quarter  of  a century  the 
“Old  South”  will  disappear.  Brotherly  love  will 
be  its  practice  ; equality  of  rights  its  trade  mark, 
politically;  friendship,  its  practice  among  all  men 
and  women  of  all  races.  This  is  a consummation 
devoutly  wished  for  by  the  author  of  these  pages, 
and  nothing  less  will  build  up  a “New  South.” 

N.  B. — The  chapter  on  “Prominent  Men  of 
the  Negro  Race,”  as  referred  to  in  Preface,  is 
omitted,  owing  to  a want  of  space  as  prepared 
for.  Reference  is  recommended  to  “Men  of 
Mark”  to  supply  this  omission. 
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